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TO THE READER. 



CiBcnjMSTAKCES apart &om the present undertaking, called 
the Author to the Continent a considerable time before the 
first edition appeared. He was absent three years, the greater 
part of which was spent in the midst of the finest vine dis- 
tricts in the world. His attention was first called to the 
subject accidentally, while he had ample opportunities of 
observing the modes in which the culture of the vine was 
conducted, its fruit collected, and the product cellared. 
While his own observations were not few, he omitted no 
means of gaining information from individuals experienced 
in all relating to the vineyard and the vintage. Eegarding 
the culture of the vine in the Peninsula, he has again to 
acknowledge himself under great obligations to several indi- 
viduals who are residents there. 

The Author hopes that he will not be found to have at- 
tached greater value to any particular claps or quality of 
wines than the weight of evidence will sanction. He has en- 



IV TO THE BEADEB. 

deavoured to be strictly impartial, and to compress all tHe 
information available in a moderate compass, without either 
overloading the subject or neglecting necessary illustration. 

The additional observations and researches, which are con- 
siderable, have occasioned some little alteration of form in 
the arrangement of the chapters of the present edition. Time 
and commerce have introduced many changes, which it be- 
comes necessary to record. Our own colonies are sending us 
importations, which bid fair, at no distant period, to be 
worthy of very particular notice. 

It is hoped that the opinions here promulgated are just in 
the main, and that in discriminating between what is pure 
and genuine and what factitious, the truth is fairly sought. 
We must not only endeavour .to be use&I, batt to be so 
hoAestly; and where the benefii; is nzdveirBal this ihould 
operate as an additional stiimiliiii. 

C. S/* 
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A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 



MODERN WINES. 




Two editioDB of this work baving been required, nothing could be more 
iedslTe of a favourable reception. The preeent or Ihiid edition con- 
t^DB mnch additional omtl^r; various corrections have been made, and 



:o his announcemeot 
in the first edition, bad it not come to his knowledge that interested in- 
Siiduala conudered he had done injustice to the merits of the red 
nine of Portugal. He was charged with depreciating port wine in 
Uist edition, and laying upon the Oporto wine mooopolj the burden 
: of evils exJstiiig in tits own imaginatioa alone, eeeing that the monopoly 
ltd been destroyed, and that, whether the monopoly existed or not, tlie 
»ine of Oporto was the only proper wine for this country. 

The common eenee of Uie public is inaulled by an asgertion, that 
dntieeto favour one nation at the expense of all others ate wise, honest, 
otleaefldaL The wines imported must be paid for by exported manu- 
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factures of some kind, either in direct interchange, or by a more cir- 
cuitous operation. Wool had no claim to protection on export over iron or 
cotton. Such a distinction was an injustice to consumers ; it obliged them 
to pay a high price for what they purchased, and it encouraged monopoly. 
Bight principles will eyer finally preyail in commercial legislation, and 
ba£9e the caprice, or false views of a minister. In the present instance 
they have triumphed, and the country confesses its obligations to that 
clearer insight into the principles of trade, which made government 
abolish the Portuguese monopoly. It is thus of great importance to 
have right principles acknowledged by those who rule, — retraction be- 
comes impossible, and the future will effect all else that is desirable. 
But, although the Methuen Treaty is no more, the same cannot be said 
of the system it organised, of its spirit, of the habits it generated, of 
its ill-treatment of the vinous product, its local influence, its preju- 
dices, and its struggles to maintain prices by capital previously invested. 
The preference for Fort wine in Exq^imd at first, not because it was the 
best wine, but because the duty wc» formerly low, had, from the invete- 
racy of habit, rendered a proper examination of the simple question— 
what " qualities really constitete good winrf* — impossible to be consi- 
dered. The predilections of aeentury werein its favour. Time alone 
could alter these, and direct into another channel the capital employed 
in sustaining the high prices and loplnstications of Fort wine. The 
wine of Oporto is the standard by wMoh Englishmen were once led to 
judge of all other kinds of wine,, a good natural growth injured by bad 
management. ' 

The effect of the monopoly was twofold : it depreciated the good 
wine, blending together vintage after vintage, and burying merits and 
defects alike in a sea of brandy, because " quantity paid better than 
quality," and it raised the prices of the wines exorbitantly. Thus, 
imitations of Fort wine were rendered worthy of study, and importa- 
tions from France were effected under that name by transhipping, 
while the heavier duty on French wines was evaded. I have shown 
that very large quantities of wine have been received into this country 
and drunk as Fort, without the discovery of their origin; and, secondly, 
I have touched briefly upon the consequences which may ultimately 
follow this knowledge and the equalisation of the duties, for to this 
last measure succeeded changes in commerce as respect wine, which 
are very far from being apprehended in all their extent. 

When long-established monopolies, and the mischiefs they generate, 
become prejudicial to the consumer, changes cannot be remote. The 
Oporto trade was too long a serious injury to the people of England. 
The concentration of British capital, and the unwearied activity of 
British merchants acting on the Company, it succeeded in raising the 
price of the wine enormously. It was not any fresh demand on the 
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part of tiie consumer, makii^ the commodity scarcer, but a monopoly 
in tiie management of the market by the capitalist, that caused this 
increase of price. When commodities can be sold or withheld at 
^easnre, and be mingled and adulterated with no regard to the natural 
principte of the article in adherence to blind cupidity, the result 
will ultimately defeat expectation. The price, too, ceases to be the 
natural market value, which becomes in consequence forced and facti- 
tious. That which is morally unsound may flourish for a time, but it 
is liable to be destroyed on the occurrence of contingencies that seem 
in themselves very insignificant. The basis for all enduring transac- 
tions is the rock of right principle. 

The object of these observations is a public one. Every clear- 
gighted merchant must know that what benefits the public benefits 
himself. To uphold the cause of the public, is to support the best 
interest of the home merchant. The public have a right to candid 
and honourable dealing; and now, it must be added, when all foreign 
wine countries, save the Cape, are open to England at one rate of duty, 
it is proper that every wine should be rightly designated, that every 
variety should come openly into the market, andtliat Englishmen 
should be able to choose for themselves, not drinking wines of Cette, 
Beni Carlos, or Boussillon, or adulterated Oporto wine as genuine port, 
hut for what they really are, whether in respect to merit or price. It 
has also been deemed right to show to the world, what no one can 
gainsay, that we have been drinking in this country for a long time 
the wines of other countries as port wine: such wines entering under 
that appellation and rate of duty. This statement has been proved in 
the sequeL 

The temptation to call wines by fraudulent names has been great, 
but the conmion sense of the public will find out the secret; a little 
time only being required for that purpose. The wines of the south of 
■\ France are now made to suit the English taste, which values wine, not 
^ its rii)eness or vinosity, but for its heat and fruitiness. The stock 
of old French wine of the south has been so much in demand in Brazil, 
the north of Europe, and in England also, under the name of Fort, that 
the supply was not at one time adequate to the demand although the 
production was abundant. 

The author shows that the stock of Portuguese wines, when abundant, 
bore an excessive cost, owing to artificial causes; and that makers must 
attend to the pure growths, and descend to fair prices again, or they 
will be supplanted by other wines of vinous qualities more than^equal to 
those that the British public have drunk heretofore. 

Such is the nature of what was deemed worthy of consideration in 
the former and present observations upon the wines of Portugal in 
this ivork. The author trusted that he had answered those who 
censured his previous remarks. He saw no necessity for making such 

b2 
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facts more prominent in his first edition, intending to give the reader 
his own opinions, without the data on which they were formed ; indeed, 
after that edition went to press, he accumulated new facts. Those 
opinions were stated to be wrong, the Port wine trade to have always 
been a most advantageous one for the public, and the wine itself as 
beneficial for the stomachs of Englishmen as any that nature bestows. 
If only nature was concerned, this might be true: the author con- 
demned the interference of art in the business; and it is here ''issue 
was joined," as the lawyers say. This preface, he trusts, explains his 
remarks upon Oporto wines in his first edition. 

Continual changes occur in the modes of treating the product of the 
vintage, and new growths appear. There is a considerable alteration 
in the taste of those who take the better classes of wine since this 
work went first to the press. Wines artificially strengthened and 
skilfully adapted to the tastes of all orders of consumers with the same 
name and quality ascribed to all, are now rejected for natural growths, 
which are cooler and more exhilarating. The tendency of all refined 
persons of the present day is to the purer and better growths, and of 
such wines new varieties have been introduced by the best merchants^ 
The long interval of peace enjoyed in Europe has made individuals of 
competent means better acquainted with the choice wines of Europe, 
and among such, less of some of the old and customary kinds have been 
taken. The same circumstance has probably tended to a less con- 
sumption of every kind at the table. People do not now sit as long 
as their fathers, and in both the foregoing respects lean towards an 
imitation of their continental neighbours. There is an increased desire 
peculiar to the time everywhere, in all classes, to become as much as 
possible acquainted with the nature of what tends to luxury or com- 
fort, and in regard to a very ancient contribution to living enjoyment 
in all ages and nations the information sought will, it is hoped, be 
found improved in this upon the preceding editions. 

The author is gratified to find that some of his prognostications on 
the subject of changes in the public feeling in regard to wine have been 
fulfilled in the advance of a purer taste. The value set upon German 
wines in proportion to their extravagant age has died away. These 
wines, some of the most pure, perfect, and healthy in the world, are 
now drunk in perfection at a reasonable time after the vintage. There 
are several other circumstances which might be noticed of a similar 
character, which the reader will find in the body of the work. The 
processes pursued at the vintage are more minutely given in one or 
two instances than was done before. The means by which the great 
end of fermentation is conducted, are so varied, yet the termination is 
so uniform, that to burden the text with new details, which have 
reached the author's hands, would be superfluous. 

C. R. 

London, October 1, 1851. 




CHAPTER I. 

ON ASCIENT AND MODERN WINES. 



The sepftration of all knowledge which is of a uaefiil cha- 
racter from pedantic terms and idle eonjecturea, eeems es- 
plaiTiei by the demand for works which conrey as much as 
poBsible of fact. Man is a more active animal than he ever 
was before. While human life appears to have received pro- 
longed duration, the gift eeems conferred only to stimulate 
activity and leaves the impresa upon the mind, that years 
fteet with accelerated rapidity. 

Yet the interest connectedwith the present subject cannot 

bo denied. If an e^ual attraction in ancient as well as 

modem times be a virtue, that virtue belongs eminently to 

wine. Sacred and profane history have alike dwelt upon it. 

Bren the name, so similar in the more civilised nations, 

es the unireraality of it as a subject. In England we 

I call it wine, not from the Latin vinen, which we have trana- 

I fetred to the tree that produces it, hut from the French 

I via, or Anglo-Sason mn, or German taein, Dutch vtnn, 

I Danish teyn, or, as our tongue is so eomples, from more 
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southern countries, as the Latin vinum, the Italian tdno, the 
Spanish vino, or the Portuguese vinho. The Greek oinos is 
clearly not of the same family origin. 

Among the ancients, the value £or wine, expressed in many 
wa^, was in none more strongly bo than in mmgliTO it with 
their mytiiology . OnriB, or the sun, in ^^TPt, was the fionrce 
whence ithe Oieeks drew their beautiM &ole of ^' Diaajsus, 
or Bacchm bom of Semde," '* to be a joy to mortals." 
Egypt and Palestine had wine at a very early period. %e 
h]Uitaiy of J^oah's drunkenness, and of Pharoah and his 
butier, wee ihe dldest accounts of wine that hare reached us. 
The Maseotic wine <if Sgypt was a white wine, mentioned 
by Hcffaee. Meroe was a wine county of l^hst Idngdom. 
Thcffc weze wines grown near Alexandria. The Taeniotic is 
mentioned as an Egyptian wine. Phoenicia had her wines of 
Byblos, and there are wines recorded as being grown in 
Lydia, at Tmolus. Though wine is alluded to in sacred his- 
tory, the names of only two kinds have come down to the 
present day, one of which is that of Lebanon, the other that 
of Helbon, near Damascus, which the Eomans called Chaly- 
bon, supposed to be a sweet species. Homer mentions wines 
which it may be presumed were of the sweet kiad, from the 
epithets applied to their description. The wine of Maro- 
nea, in Thrace, is mentioned in the " Odyssey," named from 
Maron, a priest of Apollo, and grown on the hill of Ismarus, 
supposed to have been of a very potent quality. Almost all 
the Greek islands produced wines, many of which were vino 
cotto, or boiled, used either alone or to mingle with other 
growths. Honey and different substances were mixed vdth 
them, and sometimes drugs. Crete, Lesbos, Thasos, and 
Chios were noted for their wines. The Phanean wine was 
grown in Chios, the most celebrated of all the islands for the 
character of its growths. The Eoman, Lucullus, never saw 
more than a single cup of this wine served up at one time at 
the table of his father. Ehodes, Corcyra, Zante, Cos, and 
other islands, are alluded to by ancient writers as having their 
own wines. The Mendean wine was from Thrace, and the 
Malmsey of the present day owes its origin in the renowned 
land of Greece, to the Morea, known a few hundred years 
since as Malvasia and Eomania. 

The Greeks seem to have had peculiar ideas of wine. 
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They mingled sea-water with their wine before drinking it, 
wbidk they thought improved its flayour. It was boiled before 
the mingling. The Eomans copied the example, which ori- 
ginated in the effort of a slave to prevent detection, who, 
iiaving robbed his master's cask, filled it up with salt water. 
ISie Bomans borrowed from the Greeks, however singular the 
custom might be, whatever was their fashion. The substances 
ihey mingled in their wines were of opposite characters, 
and must have destroyed the natural qualities. Besides 
saltwater, they infused asafoetida, tar, bitumen, piteh, myrrh, 
aloes, gams, pepper, spikenard, poppies, wormwood, cassia, 
milk^ ohalk, bitter almonds, and cypress. All these were 
steeped, each or more than one of them in the different wines 
drunk by both Gfreeks and Eomans. 

The ancients exposed their wines to the action of smoke, 
in a sort of kiln or chamber called a Jumarium, which thick- 
ened and matured them. It would appear that their wine 
was made £rom vines suffered to grow to the full natural ex- 
tent, unprxmed, and, therefore, the must being weak might 
require some kind of preparation to prevent aseescency, 
though at the expense of delicacy. Wine-mixing seems to 
have been an important employment, not as with the modems, 
implying, for example, the mingling of Cape and other white 
wines to simulate sherry, but with some of the substances 
just mentioned. This explains what was meant by " mixed 
wine" among the Jews, whose wine was mixed with aloes 
and myrrh, or wormwood. Ovid deifies a wine-mingler who 

had quitted life : 

oDe of giant line 
Who to the gods does mix immortal wine. 

The wine thus mingled was taken in Murrhine cups ; a 
substance about which critics are not agreed. It was said to 
impart a peculiar flavour to the wine. But the wines were 
commonly drunk out of small glasses called cyaths, of which 
as many were taken as there were letters in the name of the 
party toasted, and they were crowned or filled to an overflow. 
The cyath was not equal to tbe modern wine-glass in size. 
It was just the twelfth of a pint, or 0-469|- of a cubic inch. 
So that a lady's name of six letters would demand only three 
of the middle-sized wine-glasses of the present day. The 
most renowned of the ancient wines among the Eomans was 
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the Falemian, which grew upon the volcanic Campania near 
Naples, where also the Massic was produced. The Falemian 
was the product of a hill-side. It was rough, of a dark 
colour, and strong. It was drunk at ten years old, when it 
was mellowed, softened, and had imbihed somewhat of a bitter 
taste. The price was high. Calenian, and Permian wine, 
as well, were products of the vine in the time of Augustus 
Caesar;* as was the Caecuban, so named from the city of 
Caecubum, where the vineyards were situated on the Palus, 
or low grounds, near Amycle. Falemian was sometimes 
mingled with Chian to soften it. These wines were taken 
after being cooled in snow. They were brought to the table 
in flasks, not corked, but having a little fine oil poured into 
the necks to exclude the air. Sea-water boiled was de- 
manded, a small quantity of which was mixed with the wine. 
Palernian wine was distinguished by wine of Gauranum, of 
Paustinianum, and of Palernum, from growing on the top, 
middle, and bottom of the hill. The ancients noted the years 
of celebrated growths, as that of the Opimian year, or the 
year of Eome, 632, when Opimius was consul. It was in 
nigh esteem a century afterwards. The Eomans marked 
their amphora, or wine vessels (containing seven gallons and 
a pint modem measure), with the consul's name, which in- 
dicated the year of the vintage. Many amphorae now exist 
with the legible mark of the vintage. 

Other famous growths among the Eomans were the Setine, 
the favourite wine of Augustus Caesar, said to be lighter than 
the Palemian, and supposed to possess medicinal virtues. It 
was grown near Setia, in the beautiful Campania, a town 
overhanging the Pontine Pields. Surrentine was a wine com- 
mended by the Emperor Caligula. It was made at Surren- 
tum, and was little inferior to Palemian or Massic. This 
wine was described as a mild wine, less affecting the head, 
according to Pliny, than some other kinds. The Alban wine 
was grown on the hills of that name. Paudine was like the 

• Hence Martial: — 

Crown the deathless Falemian, my boy I 

Draw the quincunx* from out the old cask — 
Of the gods who can heighten the joy ? 
*Tis for Csesar five bumpers I ask. 

* The quincunx is the five letters in the name of Caosar. 
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Falenuan in qualiiy, and was ^wn in the Campania Felix. 
Near Naples, the feifoline Hill was noted for its growths, 
and Mount Anion, opposite Tarentum, now called Castri 
Vetere. Mamertine wine was made in Sicily, near Messina. 
Nomentine was a light Eoman red wine. Spoletine was light, 
sweet, and had a yellowish tinge. Signian was astringent, 
and recommended medicinally. The Ceretan was gro^n in 
Etruria, and is supposed to have resembled the Setine. Pol- 
Hum was a sweet Syracusan wine. That of the Sabine Farm 
is immortalised by Horace more through its connexion mth 
genius than any intrinsic excellence of its own. The vine- 
yard was situated where two mountains opened, and formed a 
secluded valley, the sides of which faced the east and west 
respectively. The stream from the Fount of Bandusia ran 
tbrough the fields of the farm. Horace mentions having on 
tbis fmn to offer his guests some five-year old wine of Min- 
tom®, grown near Sinuessa. The poet had also some Mar- 
sian wine, the best of his stock, of the age of the Marsian war, 
or about the year 65 before Christ. Opimian wine could 
not be bought in the time of Augustus Oaesar, such was the 
Talue set upon it. Thus, aU that remained was probably in 
private cellars. Other wines of Italy, the names of which 
remain, are the Pucine, grown on the shore of the Adriatic, 
upon a stony hill-side. This wine was said to have prolonged 
the life of the Empress Julia Augusta to eighty-two years. 
The BihsBtian wine was grown in the territory of Yerona. 
The Praetutian, Latinensian, Statonian, Palmesian, and Gra- 
viscan wines, are mentioned among those of the Eomans. 
Pliny states that the number of wines in esteem in his time 
was fifty-four Italian and twenty-six foreign species. (See 
Appendix, No. XXYII.) 

That adulterations of wine were practised in Eome in the 
time of Horace, as they are at present in England, is clear, 
from the accounts of the entertainments of those times still 
extant. Q-reek wines were thus imitated. 

The age of the wine of the Sabine Farm is stated by 
Horace, and that it was used to cheer the ancients much in 
the same social domestic manner as the temperate among 
the modems use it at present, when winter's chiU blasts 
prevail : 
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Heap up the fire, drire off the cold, 
Bring dabine wme of four years old, 
And leave the Gods oar cares !* 

Some of the Iloman wines are mentioned as twent^ 
years old, aome » sixty-five. Several centuries elap« 
fore toe Eomans made their own wine. They impon 
before that from Greece. Among the Greek wines, tl 
ClazomensB was in considerable repute in Eome. The '. 
lian, £rom the Abruzzi, and the Massican, seem to have 
held in small esteem. The wine of Massilia, now Mars 
was censured for being smokj bj Martial. The same -^ 
compares the bouquet of a bottle of Ealemian, upon op 
it, to the sweet breath of Diadumona. The wine of Tan 
now Tarragona, in Spain, is said to have approached Ealc 
in ezoellence. The wines of the Ehone were not 1 
valued, except those of Yienne, then called Vienna. 

The Bomans seem to have been partial to thick > 
They boiled down their must one-third, and then mi 
drugs with it, to impart the desired flavour. Pliny sayi 
the drunkards of his day took pumice-stone before th( 
to at a drinking bout in honour of Bacchus. Some of 
swilled amazdng draughts; a gallon was a common m 
They used both skins and amphorsB for holding their 
the former were called utres. The amphorsB were mi 
baked day, anointed with a proper substance to close i 
pores, and prevent leakage. They held from seven or 
gallons up to several barrels. They were fixed in the gi 
having a pointed termination. They have similar, but 1 
day vessels at Manzanares to this day. In shape, th 
phorsB were conical, with a mouth and handles : a co 
day was luted on, and waxed, to keep out the air. Th( 
of the vintage Was generally marked in red letters, 
vessels out of which the wine was drunk were variou 
some exceedingly rare, rich, and costly, ornamented 
amber, gold, and gems. They had also bottles and ci 
glass. Some were made in Egypt, some at Surrentum 
the flasks they used were manu&ctured in Syria. No 
in libations to the gods, but on all great occasions, the^ 

* Dissolre frigas, ligna super foco 
Large reponens. — ffor. 
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to ha^e been careful to adopt the most costly material. The 
Greeks mingled water with their wine at pabUc entertain- 
ments, by a law of Amphytrion, revived by Solon, in order 
that people might return home sober. The Jews were or- 
detea to use pure '^ imnuxed" wine in their sacrifices, and the 
same point was observed iu the sacrifices of Numa, at £ome. 
This plainly shows that mixing wine with drugs, as in modem 
tunes with brandy, was to render it more intoxicating, which 
would desecrate wine used in Ubations to the gods. Bumpers, 
or crowning the glass on drinking a toast, was a practice bor- 
rowed by the Ilomans from the Greeks, and most probably 
oi^mal with that wonderful people. 

When the wines were closed up in the amphorse, they were 
placed in the fumarium, to mellow by warmth and to thicken, 
as well as to imbibe a slight smoky flavour. This has some 
resemblance to the modem custom of our Indian voyage, to 
meikw Madeira by heat and motion. The amphorae were 
then placed in the ground, regularly arranged, and marked. 
The accounts that have reached us forbid the supposition that 
the Greeks had any depositories like modem wine-ceUars in 
temperature and dampness, for they placed their wine where 
there were cloths, costly vessels, and brazen armour, which a 
damp cellar would have spoiled. The amphorse being her- 
metieallY sealed, and the earthenware impervious to atmo- 
spheoric influence— the wines, too, being so thick and viscid 
mi they were diluted with water very frequently — ^it is 
probable that temperature was less a matter of moment 
with the ancient than the better modem wines, which are 
valued for freshness and delicacy. The Eomans, on the other 
hand, had extensive buildings, where large quantities of wine 
w«e stored up after the vintage ; and there can be little 
doubt that they had cellars in their houses as well. 

The colour of their wines was various. They perfumed 
them, and thus their fragrance was evidently the product of 
art, and not the natural bouquet of pure wine. The poets 
supply many passages that point to the characteristics of the 
aoeient wines, and make continual allusion to them, in pas- 
sages of great beauty. Honler, Anacreon, and other Greek 
writers, and Horace, Martial, Persius, Virgil, Plautus, and 
other poets among the Eomans, make allusions which may or 
may not be literally correct regarding them. These, and the 
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writers on agricultural subjects or natural history, afford the 
sole glimpses of all we know upon the subject among the two 
greatest nations of antiquity. 

The wines of the modems, there is no doubt, are much 
more perfect than those of the ancients as far as can be dis- 
covered by anything carrying the stamp of authentieiiy, 
which has reached the present time. It may not be amiss to 
mention briefly those writers who have treated upon the sub- 
ject, and treated it generally with that attachment to favoured 
theories which renders so many men of talent agreeable en- 
thusiasts in behalf of aU that is old, however dubious tho 
authority upon which they found their conclusions. What 
we know of the ancients m the way of fact, we may safeh^ 
use ; what we guess relating to them, if always amusing, it is 
not always useful to communicate. 

The wines drunk by the Eomans were mixed or adulterated 
wines, and were consequently not pure, in the modern sense 
of the term. Even in the ancient sense, as the reader will 
see in the account of the best wine given by Mago, quoted 
hereafter, the dnr wines were not considered the most worthy^ 
It was in the nourishing times of Eome, in the Augustaa 
age, that we discover wine to have been deteriorated. Yet 
this was the age of the Ealemian, the taste and colour of 
which have been so much disputed. Some have fancied it was 
of the colour of Madeira. One writer thinks it was white^ 
and many commentators declare it was black, while it was 
very probably neither. The poets frequently use the slight 
apparent colour which an object may assume for the real hue, 
hence the "black" of Martial, applied to Falernian, might 
be intense red, or purple, or violet, but was hardly white. 
To receive the language and allusions of poetry as direct evi- 
dence in such a matter, would be to change the nature ol 
poetry itself, which professes to accommodate most things 
upon which it touches to a standard of ideal excellence. 

The historians of wine have hitherto been of the medical 
profession. To render it more singular, even the laureate of 
the vine, Eedi, with his " Bacco in Toscana," was a physician, 
while in treating the subject he affords, by his facetiousnesa, 
a striking contrast to the solemnity of style and mannez 
which marks the grave periods of his brethren. Bacci, a pa- 
tient and learned writer, wrote his history in Latin, and died 
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at the dose of the sixteenth century ; his work on wine is, in 
maQj respects, valuable, though Haller speaks of it slight- 
ingly. In 1775 Sir Edward Barry, having read Bacci, became 
"wine wise," to borrow a word from Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and composed his observations on the " Wines of the An- 
eients." Using all of Barry's treatise which was worth 
taking, Dr. Henderson compiled his volume on wines. He 
designed at first only to publish an improved edition of 
Bamr, until he saw that making sense of so strange a jumble 
was unpossible. Barry, in treating of G-reek wines, cannot 
lefrain from introducing Bath waters, while his implicit faith 
in everything mentioned by ancient writers, is carried to a 
hdicrous extent. He finds that Hippocrates gave his patients 
Tfaasian wine in the proportion of twenty-five parts wine to one 
of water, and he thence infers the potency of the wine, beyond 
any belonging to these "degenerate days," with the weight of 
the still in their favour, of which the ancients knew nothing. 
A brief account of the contents of Sir Edward Barry's vo- 
lume will explain them sufficiently. Little information of 
moment on the wines of the ancients is mixed with much 
absurdity. Much is gathered from poetical passages that 
have come down to us, that allude but generally to the sub- 
ject of wine ; and after all, with what iirformation is left upon 
the subject of agriculture by one or two of the ancients, the 
information of that which it was most important to know, 
the quality and flavour of the ancient wmes, amounts to 
Httle. 
Hippocrates first led Dr. Barry to the subject of wines, by 
medical rules respecting them ; hence he was induced to 
inquire into their nature and principles. He thinks Hippo- 
crates mistaken, when he speaks of black wines, " which are 
nowhere produced." Now there are the "black" wines 
nuide at Cahors, in Prance, at this day ; their colour is appa- 
rently that of ink, arising from their intense violet hue. 
Nor was Barry aware that Hippocrates, when he speaks of 
wine and its ancient use in diiferent degrees of strength, 
■ might be treating of a remedy for fever, at this moment used 
in several parts of Greece. This is a much better way of 
accounting for what seems "obscure," in the rules of the 
Greek physician, than any light Barry has been able to throw 
iipon the subject. Old thick wine is still a remedy in Cyprus 
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forterfcian and quartan agues, common in that and so 
other of the Greek islands, where the old wine used to bi 
like oil. Dr. Henderson does not seem to be aware of i 
circumstance, when he corrects Barry, by supposing 
drink was used merely as a diluent, for even in that charad 
in most fevers, wine would seem oddly applied, unless 
patient were in a state of convalescence ; I say this with 
due deference to better Esculapian knowledge. 

Barry's first chapter treats of the nature and principle* 
wine, and gives Boerhaave's idea of fermentation, a subj 
now better understood. Water, fire, terrestrial, saUne, j 
oily parts, with ardent spirit, Barry describes as the com 
nent substances of wine. In his second chapter, he eni 
upon "the wines of the ancients,'* and introduces Gtden i 
the Italian wines ; Dioscorides, Pliny, and AthsBueus, too, 
quoted. " Inspissated" wines are touched upon ; Cato, Vai 
Columella, and Bacci are introduced. The doctor then c 
siders the mode adopted by the ancients in making and ] 
serving their wines ; and announces the notable discov< 
that they were either weak, strong, or intermediate, 
laments that modem wine-coopers know nothing of fin 
with isinglass, eggs, and similar matters, though it has b 
practised across the Channel, and probably in England, t 
out Qf mind. The mixing of salt water with viscid win 
noted, and that Chian wine was adulterated into Palemian 
the use of hepatic aloes, a pleasant example of the purit; 
ancient wines. He next alludes to the wine-measures 
the ancients, quoting Dr. Arbuthnot for an authority. [ 
" wine-cellars of the ancients" form another chapter. ' 
custom of burying a vessel of wine on the birth of a. cl 
common at this day in Greece, was, it appears, anciently ] 
valent at Eome. Barry then treats of Eoman wines and 
wines of the Campania Felix. The descriptions are drj 
largely from the poets. The mixture of twenty parts of wi 
with one of wine, is quoted from the ninth book of 
Odyssey of Homer, to show how powerful the wine must 1: 
been. Such quotations prove nothing. The poet, whei 
extolled the strength of the wine, naturally exaggerated, 
cording to the custom of poets at all times. Besides, 
Thacdan might have been in the case to which allusioi 
made, a mixed wine, after the sense of the t«rm which 
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leader will find in the latter part of this yolume. Again, in 
some wine countries of the South, wine is rarely drunk un- 
mingled with water, especially in Greece, where the resin and 
pitch at this day flavour it so intensely. The taking such 
passages as proof at aU, is a Mlacj throughout his work. 

The '^entertainments and suppers of the Greeks and 
Bomans" are treated of at length hj Bany, mingled with 
pTpfessional remarks. The tridima, cups, vessels, and vinous 
preparations of the ancients aU come under review, with the 
medicaL and dietetic uses of wines. The author precedes 
tiiem by his chapter on " the nature and qualities of water," 
which he introduces for the unanswerable reason, that as 
water is a constituent in wine, it should have similar con- 
sideration. He then wanders &om the vinous subject to 
luB own locality, giving a disquisition on Bath springs and 
tiifiir virtues— a deviation not uncommon with physicians 
ia fashionable watering-places. 

The following extract is a specimen of Sir Edward Barry's 
siyle of scientific writing : " I have long been incliaed to think 
that there is a peculiar quality in that kind of water which 
constitutes the greatest part even of the strongest wines, but 
prevails almost entirely in the weaker kind, which are ani- 
mated only with a very small portion of a vinous spirit ; and, 
therefor. Wthe nLre of It, must certaixdy poLss some 
qoalities very diflferent j&t)m those of the common water, which 
is that of the soil where the vine is planted ; and which in 
that state is first received into the small absorbent vessels of 
its extended fibres ; from whence it is collected, and more di- 
gested in the bulbous parts of its root, and thence distributed 
through the trunk, into its various ramifications ; where it must 
have been almost, if not entirely separated, &om all the hete- 
rogeneous and terene parts which it contained, before it con- 
stitutes the aqueous parts of the grape ; as it is very evident, 
from late experiments, that the whole size and weight of the 
greatest tree is owing to water alone. It is likewise remark- 
able, that the fibres and vessels of the viae are more dry and 
ligid than those of any other tree, and that it cliiefly delights 
ia a sandy soiL This water, therefore, originally of the best 
kind, and passing through the finest strainers, must approach 
nearer to the unmixed, elementary qualities of water, than 
has yet been found in any place, even when depurated with 
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the greatest art. This seems confirmed, from the specific 
gravity of common water being found greater than that of 
any pure vinous liquor ; and though this has been generally 
imputed to the prevailing lighter qualities of its spirituous 
parts, yet it seems to be more owing to those of the water." 

A part of Sir Edward Barry's volume is devoted to a no- 
tice on modem wines. His information upon this part of his 
subject is very imperfect. He concludes with an account of 
the " wines used in England," and of the attempts made to 
plant the vine here ; and, among others, relates an experi- 
ment made by Mr. Hamilton, his friend, at PainshiU, proving 
that good wine has and can be made in England, and that 
such wine has been sold at seven and sixpence and ten and 
sixpence a bottle. 

Though it is not the design of the present volume to illus- 
trate modem wines by the imperfect and glimmering views 
which can be obtained of the ancient, a few remarks on the 
subject may be casually made. That the wines of the an- 
cients differed from those most in repute in the present 
day is clear, although it is very probable that in Cyprus 
and the East there are wines stiU made closely resembling 
the ancient, the most prized of which, as well as the purest, 
were generally of the sweet or luscious kind. The flavour 
of wines made in Italy from vines suffered for the most part 
to luxuriate and grow without pruning, would hardly please 
a modern palate, especially when mingled with sea-water, 
tainted with resin, and rendered viscid by the smoke of the 
fumarium. Yet, as the fiimarium was used more to mellow 
the wines by heat than smoke, and time removed much of 
the taint, the flavour might not be so objectionable as it 
appears on the first reflection. 

The ancient writers on the present subject, of whom we 
have any knowledge, are Varro, Cato, Pliny, Columella, and 
Falladius. Hanno, the Carthagenian, wrote on the sub- 
ject; and Athaeneus, Plutarch, and others, make aUusions 
to it. Columella quoted Mago. The oldest account of ancient 
wines that can be deemed satisfactory, through its leading 
the reader to understand the quality by any mode of making 
wine pursued at present, is given in this quotation from 
Mago. He was a Carthaginian, who composed twenty-eight 
books on husbandry, and flourished about 550 years before 
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Ckakk. Besides these, all the information by which we can 
gitiier tjLj knowledge abont ancient wines is gathered from 
Booian writers, or Greeks resident in Bome. Aristotle, 
indeed, gives some little information respecting those of 
Arcadia particularly, not very consonant with our notions of 
what contributes to vinous excellence. The Bomans, in 
doMxibing contemporary manners, give an insight into the 
use of wine and mode of drinking it, particulariy the poets, 
Jurenal, Virgil, Martial, Horace, and Fetronius. But of all 
the ancient writers Mago alone teaches us, by the mode of 
making the wine, that the class of sweet wines must have 
been in quality and flavour very much like those of the South 
in the present day. 

The directions given for making the best sort of wine, or 
pettum optimum, except the use of pitched vessels, were, iu 
the age of Cyrus of Persia and Mago of Carthage, clearly 
these : — " Let the bunches of grapes, quite ripe, and scorched 
or ribLnyelled in the sun, when the bad and faulty ones are 
pc^ed out, be spread upon a frame resting on stakes or forks, 
and covered with a layer of reeds. Place them in the sun, 
Inifc protect them from the dew at night. When they are 
dry (sufficiently shrivelled), pluck the grapes from the stalks, 
tiirow them into a cask, and make the first must. If they 
lisfe well drained, put them, at the end of six days, iato a 
Teasel, and press them for the first wine. A second time let 
tlion be pounded (or trodden) and pressed, adding cold must 
to the pressing. This second wine is to be placed in a pitched 
vessel, lest it become sour. After it has remained twenty or 
thirty days, and fermented, rack into another vessel, and, 
atopping it close immediately, cover it with a skin." Now, 
Hob also was done by Columella, who lived fifty years after 
Christ, and between five and six hundred after Mago. He 
prefixes the remark, that " Mago gives directions for making 
the best sort of wiue as I myself have done." Thus the best 
irine is not a dry wiue, nor the best luscious wiue only, but 
the best wine as the luscious wines are esteemed before the 
irj in the South at this day. Now the best wine in Car- 
thage, A.G. 550, and at Eome, a.d. 50, must have continued 
pfetty much the same ia kind and quality during that iu- 
terval,notwithstandiQg the reign of Augustus and the poetry 
of Horaee, or such mixtures as the fluctuations of fashion 
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dictated. The reader will be at no loss in this volume to find 
wine made the same way as by Mago in more than one place 
in the south of Europe, during the present century. It may 
therefore be presumed, that the best wine, in the esteem of 
the ancients, resembled the lagrimas of Malaga, or some of 
the straw wines of France. As to what poets say in favour 
of any wine, it goes for nothing in regard to its quality : 
Shakspeare may extol sherry for the most exquisite, Bedi 
Montepulciano, Prior claret, Boileau Burgundy, Crabbe 
vul^ port, and Moore sparkling champagne ; but this would 
decide nothing a thousand years hence about the nature or 
flavour of the wine, and each kind cannot be the best. Dr. 
Henderson, with his chemical knowledge, and laborious inves- 
tigation of classical authorities, saw the concentration of all 
excellence in the ancients ; but the knowledge of the essen- 
tial properties of the ancient wines is a seded book to us 
for ever. 

The modem traveller in Greece cannot drink a small 
quantity of the wine there without water, for the intense 
headache it excites, owing to the in^ion of resin, pitch, and 
similar ingredients ; substances of the same nature as were 
infused in the Augustan age, in the dry as well as other 
wines. But it does not appear to be prevalent in the 
small islands in the same degree, and not at all in Cyprus. 
These, it is evident, are properly "mixed wines," in the 
sense before mentioned among the Jews under that title. 
It is not wonderftd that Augustus could only drink his 
pint at a sitting, even when mingled with honey ! What 
should we now think of wine that had been matured by being 
exposed four years to the sun! A modem wine-drinker 
could hardly manage half as much of such a mixture, without 
sickness, any more than the emperor. These wines, from all 
that can be now gleaned respecting them, were little entitled 
to the praise of purity. There seems to have been in all 
ages a tendency to render the juice of the grape stimulant 
and injurious to the constitution. The Persians infuse pop- 
pies in their wines at the present day, and the English gene- 
rally give the preference to those which are unnaturally 
mixed with the largest quantity of the product of the still. 
Henderson seems so much aware of this in praising ancient 
wines, while agreeing that no wine deserves to be drunk 
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which is not the unadulterated juice of the grape, that he 
palliates the practice, by observing in substance, that a taste 
in wine varies, and is at best an acquired taste. This is 
hardlj correct ; a taste for pure wine is natural. A child will 
drink pure wine, but not wine and pitch — ^the union of the 
two would yield a flavour only to be relished by a gradual 
introduction to their lisage. The difference of flavour in pure 
5nne is not against this argument. If it were the fashion to 
mix saltpetre with coffee, though its becoming the fashion 
would immediately make the nauseous mixture habitual in 
what is called "fashionable life," the coffee would not, de 
facto, be less adulterated, or the fashionable taste be less an 
acquired and depraved one on that account. 

Every rational person must admit, that to judge the modem 
by the ancient wmes, without knowing more of them, is only 
not the greatest of absurdities. Dissertations, however in- 
conclusive, may amuse individuals of fortune not unprofit- 
ably who have leisure to bestow upon speculations of a 
siimlar nature. The being carried through the pages of Cato, 
Tarro, and Columella, as it were, into the midst of the pur- 
suits of the ancients, is pleasant and agreeable ; while it is 
true, the agricultural operations they describe we can under- 
stand. Of the flavour of the ancient wines, their colour, and 
spirituous strength, on the other hand, we can know nothing 
in our sense of those terms. Their merits are a secret as to the 
qualities we hold in esteem. An ancient, as a modem poet 
would do, might style the same wines soft, sweet, or luscious, 
in his verses, as fmcy dictated ; so in colour they might be 
intensely red, approaching black, or purple, or violet. Barry 
might be of opinion that the vrine given by Ulysses to Poly- 
phemus was Tnasian, because it made the Cyclops drunk so 
soon, and required twenty-four parts of water to make it 
palatable to any one but a giant ; while some other writer, 
who eschewed luscious wines, might think it was of the dry 
dass, because the disorder in his own stomach, produced by 
sweet wines, was somewhat slower in effect than when pro- 
duced by the dry, and the stomach of Polyphemus seems to 
have been rapidly and most effectively agitated. 

Barry has a statement respecting the enormous produce of 
ancient vineyard land, to which allusion has already been 
made. It is remarkable on several accounts, as well as for 

c2 
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exhibiting how mudi the ancient writers differ in the simpleet 
points, and how hard it is in consequence for the modems to 
obtain the truth in things apparently simple. An Ebglish 
acre is forty-three thousand nye hundred and sixty square 
feet. Yarro says that a jugerum (twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred square feet, or two roods eighteen poles as some 
state) had Deen known to produce ten, nay, mteen culei of 
wine. Prom ten to fifteen is a great step. He then, adds, that 
Marcus Cato says a certain piece of land gave ten culei 
repeatedly. Yarro then states further, that the same quan- 
atj of land, near Faventia, usually gave three hundred am- 
phcNTse of must, and was thence called ^^Tricenary," a term 
bestowed on vines (vitis tricenarit) that produced thirty 
measures of wine. Columella, evidently thinking this incre- 
dible, remarks that such was imquestionably the case in 
former times ; but now, he continues, at the residence of 
Seneca, not fifteen, nor ten ; no, but eight culei were no un- 
common {produce for each jugerum. He then observes on 
the astonishing exuberance of Spanish vines, where seven 
culei had been obtained from eighty stocks of two years' 
growth, and a single vine had produced two thousand bunches 
of grapes. In respect to Spanish vine-produce, it must be still 
very ^eat, as the reader will see if he turns to the chapter on 
Spain in tins volume, aud observes what an abundance oi grapes 
is gatiiered annually near Malaga ; but then there are three 
gatherings in the year, which neither Columella nor Yarro 
state regarding the Italian vines. Now Yarro is extolling 
Italy, and evidently placing it in riviJry with Greece, toA 
his statement, after all, is but ten culei ; and in the time of 
Columella only eight could be cited as a fact. In deter- 
mining similar questions, it should be always asked whether 
it is most likely that a writer should exaggerate or be mis- 
taken, or that nature should change. Common sense supplies 
the answer. In such cases it is ever the best course to 
abide by universfd experience. A district may change in 
fertility, and sometimes the change is recorded as being 
caused by some public calamity; but generally man will 
rather be found to have neglected culture, than nature to 
have forsaken the soil of an entire country. It is probable 
that Italy and Spain are as citable of produdng the fruits 
of the etatii as they ever were. It may be questioned if the 
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latter country does not now prodnce as fbll^ for the puiv 
pofles of commerce, when it is diligently cultiyated, as it did 
mcienify'. There can be no question tmit the Axarquia is as 
zkh as it was in Columella's day. Vines are now pruned, 
tnd even the buds taken off, to improve the quality of the 
wine, disregarding the quantity. A vine is not now suffered 
to run wild, and produoe an exuberant quantity of fruit, and 
in consequence a weak must, which requires pitch, resin, and 
o&er ingredients, to prevent it from turning acid, as must 
from wild grapes soon does ; and as it soon will, however 
cnefiolly managed, if cultivated vines are allowed to run at 
hige, and give out fruit at random to their full bearing. 
Modem science has taught a lesson to its children in the 
better manufacture of wine, if it cannot be partaken at 
iJie enviable symphosia of Plato or Xenophon, the myrtle- 
wieathed suppers of Horace, or around the carved bowl of 
the immortal MsBonides. 

Barry says, a British acre, at fifteen culei the jugerum, 
would produce forty-five hogsheads. Henderson says, fifty- 
har hogsheads and a half, no trifling difference ; both cannot 
be correct. The latter remarks, that Columella deemed the 
estimate of Varro exaggerated. . Columella's experience, it is to 
be observed, relates to one of the most fertile spots on earth. 
Neither Barry nor Henderson, it is presumed, were acquainted 
with the returns of certain vineyards in France. The earth 
has not, as respects quantity, materially changed in what it 
gives out in culture. The Hampton Court vine has produced 
in one year two thousand two hundred bunches of grapes of a 
pound weight each, or two hundred more than the quantity 
quoted by Columella, who does not say what the grapes 
weighed. One branch of this vine is one hundred and four- 
teen feet long. At North Allerton, in 1585, there was a vine 
that covered one hundred and thirty-seven square yards, and 
was then a hundred years old. A vine at Valentines, in Essex, 
produced two thousand bunches of a pound each, and covered 
one hundred and forty-seven square yards. At Cheveninff, in 
Sussex, a muscatel Vine, rea^d fi-om a cutting thirty-four 
years old, in 1836, extended over a space one hundred and 
fifby-eight feet in length, and bore that year two thousand and 
forty bunches of grapes, while a vine of the same species near 
it was of no more than the ordinary size. The average of a 
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province is no scale for a particular vineyard, nor does the 
must of the grape increase as the South is approached. At 
least, this is by no means the rule. The entu^ department 
of the Seine and Oise, a part of France, some portion of which 
is north of Paris, averages 1373*480 gallons per hectare, or 
every two and a half English acres. But the wine is watery, 
and will not keep long ; the pitch or resin of the ancients 
might perhaps give it endurance. It appears, uniformly, that 
where the quantity of must given is very great, it is generally 
weak. In the Meurthe, where the average product is but 
50'64| hectolitres, from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
hectolitres per hectare are frequently the produce in certain 
spots, yielding the almost incredible quantity of two thousand 
one hundred and twelve, or 21120282 gallons each acre, 
according to the well-established statement of M. Thomassin, 
cur6 of Achain. Now eight culei are about one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-five gallons, and ten about two 
thousand two hundred and eighty-four per acre. The wines 
thus produced are the commonest and most ordinary in cha- 
racter, yet stni they are from vines not allowed to run at 
random, nor give the utmost quantity of fruit. Therefore, 
that vines in a certain spot in Italy should produce eight 
culei, especially where the amount of produce was the sole 
object desired, though the quantity is large, does not seem, all 
thmgs considered, so very wonderful. 

"Wine appears to have been anciently cheap, for we are told 
that, at the vintage, one hundred and forty-three gallons were 
sold for two pounds eight and eightpence. This was common 
wine. Sir Edward Barry thinks that good wine was about 
eight pounds sterling per tun of two pipes. In the consulate 
of Opimius, A.r.c. 633, a remarkably fine vintage, the choice 
wine sold for seven pounds one and tenpence the hogshead. 
Afterwards an amphora of the best Chian sold for eight 
pounds eleven and fivepence, being about fifty-seven pints. 
A.D. 303, " Conditum," a mixed wine, in temp. Dioclesian, 
was fixed at twenty-four denarii the sextarius, or about an 
English pint ; Absintham twenty denarii ; Eosatum, or with 
roses infused in the wine, twenty denarii. The only difficulty 
here is to settle the value of the denarius, which was mucn 
depreciated at that time. 

Both the authors above mentioned have dwelt on the 
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medical effects of wine and its dietetic qualities. These are 
so well baown, that they need not be repeated here. It would 
never be thought, that before a.d. 1581 the English were 
noted for their sobriety. There is one distinction should be 
made, respecting the abuse of wine, in the character of a 
modem people ; this is the separation of inebriety by wine 
from that produced by agents not the product of vinous fer- 
mentation. There are few individuals comparatively, among 
the intemperate, who can lay the fault upon wine, in this 
countiy, if the pure juice of the grape be understood by that 
term. It is the produce of the still, mingled with wine, that 
operates the mischief, when wine is concerned at all. 

The northern nations have always drunk hard, and those 
who least approach the habits of the more civilised, have been 
most remarkable for this vice, while in the more civilised 
countries the lowest orders of the people have been most habi- 
tuated to it. In wine countries, people mix water with their 
wines, and when they drink them pure, take them in modera- 
tion. Their wines have no more than the natural alcohol, 
and wisely used, prove a blessing, as they did toxoid Comaro 
the Venetian. In no country are the effects of ebriety more 
fatally visible than in our own. There can be no doubt, that 
in a northern climate, a moderate quantity of pure wine acts 
beneficially on the constitution, except in certain habits of 
body, where the most trifling stimulants are injurious. In 
all ages of the world, in sacred and profane history, the abuse, 
not the use of wine, has been condemned. It is painfiil to 
reflect how much this abuse has converted what is naturally 
so generous into an evil of no ordinary magnitude ; so diffi- 
cult is it to mark the limit of rational enjoyment, even in the 
best things. The practice of drinking largely of wine has 
much decreased of late years, and though " Attic taste with 
wine" may be aimion as rare as before in any class of society, 
it is certain that wine was never less abused by consumers 
than in the present day, nor excess more generally avoided. 

It would be trespassing on the ground of those who have 
so well described the effect of wine on the human frame, to 
say more on the subject here ; especially as it is generally well 
Tmderstood. It is safest to drink the French wines, and to 
take all wines pure. Prench wines are rated first in whole- 
someness. Next come the wines of the Bhine. After these, 
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Bherrj, port, and Madeira, when sound and free from the de- 
stroctiye influence of unblended alcohol. 

The vine was once cultivated in England, and this nnght 
be done now, were it not that other productions of the 8oil«re 
more lucrative. There is no doubt but a wine, equal to that 
of the MoseUe, might easily be made, and that every two or 
three years a vintage sufficient to remunerate the fi;rower 
might m certain places be perfected ; but the unceitamfy of 
the climate, and the cheapness and superior excelienoe of 
foreign wines, would harolj allow a British wine, of little 
vinosity, the chance of competition. Dr. Bany sajs, some of 
Mr. Hamilton's wine was thought superior to the best cham- 
pagne. The grapes used were the Burgundy, cultivated in 
the French &shion. 

The wines used in England in former times hare been 
traced in other works upon the subject. It would be foreign 
to the nature of this volume, and occupy too much room, to 
speak of them here ; besides, they comprised the ItaUan, 
Spanish, and even the Greek wines, as well as the French. 
Tnese last came early into England. Langland in '' Piers 
Plowman" writes, about the time of Edward 11. or III. : 

Whit wfn of Oseje and of Gaaco^e, 
Of the Kaele and of the Bochel Wfn. 

Osey wine, or oseye, is a species not at present aaoertained. 
It has been supposed French from Auxois or Alsace, of which 
it was the old appellation, pronounced much in the aame 
manner. Bochelle wines were French of course. Buele is 
near AngoaLeme. Grascony and Ghiienne wines, in the reigii 
of Henry VIII., were sold at eightpence the gallon, and 
malmsey, romaney, sack, and sweet wines at twelvepence, and 
at three-halfpence the pint, under a penalty. Ithenish sold, 
temp. Edward lY ., by the fat of three almes at thirty shillings 
the alme. At this tune only a limited number of places were 
allowed more than two taverns ; London was limited to forty. 
The usual feudal influence was carefully kept up where the 
gratification of the sense was concerned. None but those 
who could spend a hundred marks a year, or the son of a 
duke, marquis, earl, viscount, or baron were allowed to keep 
in thie house more than ten gallons of wine, under a penalty 
of ten pounds. No taverns were allowed to retail wine to he 
drunk in the house. Merchants might use the wines th^ 
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ed for themselyes, but not sell them. Only higii- 
^ magistrates of cities and towns, and the inhabitants 
ified towns might keep vessebi of wine for their own 
to much for the commonalty ; jet in this very Tei£;n, 
■chhishop of York consmned a hundred tuns on his 
aement. Four pipes a month were consumed in some 
noblemen's households of that day. " Malyasia^4!ome- 
ejy bastard muscadeUes, and other sweet wines," were 
in England, in 1469, according to a document relating 
royal &mily. There were ^o Greek towns, called 
di Malyasia, and NapoH di Eomania, from whence the 
tailed Malyasia, or Bomaney, the modem Malmsey, 
ginally exported, before the Turks occupied the main- 
^ Gbeece. After that eyent, Gandia was the place 
) iiiis wine came, eyen when the island fell into the 
of the barbarians. Fietro Quirino, whose shipwreck 
Qgular a record of the times, had eight hundred casks 
yasia on board from Gandia, when he was lost in the 
Sea, in the year 1431. The " wine of Tjrre," the 
i wine of Ezekiel, made near Damascus, was imported 
the reign of Bichard III. by Venetian yessels, which 
3und to bring with each cask ten yews for bows : yew 
ing in the Leyant. Nearly down to the reyolution of 
French wines were imported in the largest quantities, 
) the extent of twenty thousand tuns a year. Heavy 
apon these, and the Methuen or woollen treaty, droye 
3 wines of France, and introduced Portuguese and 
1. 

ly be charged by some, particularly those who from 
re adyocates for spirituous wines, with too great a pre- 
n for the wines of France. I do not think I have in 
\e exceeded the limits of fair comparison. Wine, let 
* what quality it may, whether abounding in alcohol, 
L in spirit, if it be the pure juice of the grape alone, 
le fermentation, is that to which I confine my mean- 
en I use the term "pure wine." 
French wines are among the best and purest ; the 
1 and Hungarian wines, besides their truly yinous qua- 
0*0 among the most delicate and perfect in character, 
re of brandied wine, and spirits of all kinds, is too 
gaining ground in this country. Whether foreign 
}e taken mixed with water or wine, the eflEects are the 
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same on the wealthy user of tbem, as the spirits of the 'i 
British still are upon the poorer classes, and tne injurious '- 
consummation will in both cases be very little protracted. ' 
France has supplied the want of information respecting 
her unequalled vinous productions by suitable details of ac- 
knowledged merit and accuracy. These are given in the text 
and appendix, nominally and according to the departments 
in which they are grown, when worthy of notice. As soon as 
other nations shall follow her example, something like an ac- 
curate account of the vine and its products may be written, 
which "WTill contain every particular of this branch of agricul* 
tural science useful for all nations. There is reason to think 
that the dissimilarity between the mode adopted both in vino 
culture and in the vintage in various countries, is already as- 
certained prettynear the truth, and that the differences are nofe 
greater anywhere than will be found described in the followixuf 
pages. It would be well if the same approximation to tmra 
of description could be attained with respect to the quality, 

Eroperties, and flavour of the products of the vintage, a things 
owever desirable, it is to be feared impossible to be put in 
the execution. France yields the standard by which all winas 
may be classed in their relation with her numerous varieties. 
From her weak northern products near the Moselle, to her 
rich, luscious, powerful wines of the south, among whichy 
it is probable, there is no variety in the world which might 
not find an approximation to some one of her growths, ft 
classification might be adopted. The roughness of port, the 
lusciousness of Cyprus or Syracuse, the dryness of amon-' 
tillado, the endurance and flavour of hock, and the sweetness 
of lagrima, may be all found among her wines, respecting 
many of which, in England, little is known. In an attempt 
made, upon French authority, to classify its wines general]^ 
under their respective heads in the Appendix, it would have 
occupied too much room to carry them down to the sixth 
class, as it is not probable that any beyond the third will be 
imported into Great Britain, and the varieties are exceedingly 
numerous. This classification will serve as a general guicb 
in all cases, and may be rendered more perfect, as the intep> 
course between the two countries, and a more liberal com* 
mercial exchange shall familiarise the public with those ridi 
productions of the soil. 

My endeavour has been to render myself as intelligible as 
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possible, and to re&ain from useless detail. A volume might 
De filled with the accounts of the vine itself, its varieties, and 
different modes of cultivation. This part of the subject has 
been compressed. While the best growths of the various 
wine countries are given in such a manner that the gentle- 
j man on his travels for pleasure, or the merchant during a 
^1 commercial journey, may know the spots most eligible to 
s visit, either from curiosity or business. The prices of the 
y wines in France particularly have been annexed, drawn up 
=. from the mean of several years. It is obvious that the prices 
ci of one year, in a work like the present, would be useless ; the 
3 mean hias, therefore, been fixed from returns made in the de- 
3 fartment,and wiU still be found perhaps an approximation only 
y to the vintage prices for any series of years. In Prance, of 
t^ kkte, every statement relative to existing agriculture has been 
n tendered nearly accurate by the advanced situation of the 
: government surveys. In other countries nothing Hke the 
- nme accuracy of detail ; in fiict, statements of a very general 
; nature, collected from a variety of sources, and it is to be 
3 feared not usually very authentic, are all which can be ob- 
tained. I have avoided, as much as practicable, the use of 
foreign terms without explanation, because a volume of the 
present kind cannot be rendered too intelligible to the 
greatest number of readers. 

I cannot look back without pleasure to seasons spent in 
the lands of the vine, not in the towns, but in the heart of the 
eountry, amid the cheerful rural aspect and scenes which of 
dl others, at parting, leave the deepest regret in the heart. 
In 1816 the grapes, in many places in the middle vine districts 
of Europe, remained ungathered from the badness of the sea- 
Wn. -Alter shooting in vineyards, where even in November 
tiie firuit hung neglected in many places, I witnessed the 
isappointment of the laborious vine cultivator, and the suf- 
brings of the agrarian population, of which, except in vine 
ommtiies, little idea can be formed. The vintage has been a 
iitrilee from time immemorial. When, as is rarely the case, 
4ere is no joyous celebration of the vintage, the toil of the 
kbourer is unrewarded, the bosoms usually cheerful are 
oppressed, and the gripe of poverty clutches its wearied vic- 
tuns with redoubled violence. 
In the present volume I have no intention of trespassing 
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upon the ground of other writers. From some, indeed, little 
was to be learned. I have endeavoured to avoid that aibfltmse- 
ness, and mixture of ancient learning and scientific terms, 
which renders Henderson's work fit only for the sdiolflr. 

The writers whom I have consulted are nnmeEOiui. To 
Bacci, " De iN^atura Vinorum," Crescenzio, Series, Bqxmi C!le- 
mente, Herrara, Salmon, Dm, Dussieux, Cavoleaa, OioiwiliWu 
I'Appareil de Oervais, Barry, Chaptal, Jullien, Ldbil^ Brfi, 
Manti, Labaud, Bemeaud, the Cours Economiqne, TimttiBt, 
Columella, Ulloa, Bright, Du Halde, Inglis, Harria's 1hMPd% 
Gay Lussac, Bowditch, Maculloch, and others, I am dtf e yly 
indebted. Those who are curious upon the submt of me 
may read the '^ Conversationes Malaguenas ;" ** VeU* iMi# 
faro il Vino," by Fabbroni; " L'art de foire le Vm, M^ 
1819." The statements in the '^ Memorias economiaMMlHi^ 
Academia Beal," &c., in the Portuguese, are to the jMiM^- { 
The following works also treat upon the subject : — ^ wMs- .' 
leher, Mainz, 1817;" "Ueber Tokay's Weinboo, Yieniia, 
1796;" " Rheinslandische Weinbau rer J. Horter, Cbb- 
lentz ;" " Notitia Historica," &c., " Zempleniensis. Autore, 
A. Szirmay de Szirma, Cassovise, 1798 ;" " Tableau de 1' Agri- 
culture Tuscane, Geneva, 1801 ;" "De Protopo, apnd IB^n- 
della de Vinea Videmia, et Vineo, Venice, 1629 ;" " Eoioyo 
sobre las Variedades, de la Vid comun que Vegetan en Aa- 
dalusia, Madrid, 1807;" "Kempfer amsBuetales Exotica;" 
" Macbride on the choice of Wines, 1793 ;" and " N<Hmius 
de res Ciberia," &c. ; the " Enologia" of Count Dandolo, 
published at Milan; Demerson's "Histoire Natural de la 
Vigne et du Vin, Paris, 1825 ;" " Proust on the Gcmtents of 
the Grape." There are also numerous works indirectly 
touching upon the subject. 

These remarks will, it is hoped, guide the reader in the 
search for good wine, and tend to confirm a preference for 
that which is really excellent. 




ba Tarieties of the Tine are very nunierouB. Those which 
* Imuh in the hot-hoiiaea of England give no idea of the dif- 
■ bent Bpecies known in the countries roost noted for its cultiTa- 
lioiL A thonsand diBtinctione have been reckoned in the vines 
tFrxace, though the traces of difference must be very obeenre, 
Hot to tbe eyea of the experienced cultivator or naturalist, 
fte ganlen of the Luiembourg in Paris liaa five hundred 
Md Herenty Bpecies. In Spain a hundred and twenty kinds 
km been enumerated in Andalusia alone. M. Dumont, who 
in attempted to claasiJy the vines of the Jura, confirms the 
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fact of the obscurity of their differences. He remarks, too, 
that the task of classifying them generallj throughout 
Prance yet remains to be executed, ^e most fayoured ^ 
species of the vine at present, according to French treatises ^ 
on the subject, obtain their denomination from the vaiietiei *, 
in their produce, being the original plant altered in some i 
cases but very slightly, by differences m the soil and mode of* 
cultivation. ^ 

It would be a waste of time to enumerate the various. con- Js- 
jectures which are upon record respecting the original p 
country of the vine. If it came from the East, of which It 
there is little reason to doubt, the name of him who fini |) 
cultivated it from the wild plant, is lost in oblivion, unless tii0 U 
mention of Noah in Holy Writ may be supposed to fix tta; a 
name of the discoverer prior to the Dionysus of the Oreddj ii 
or the Bala Eama of the Hindoos. Alexander the G-real^ 
found the wild vine on the banks of the Hydaspes. Ti 
mountains of Perdistan, in Persia, probably supplied tl 
vines which were first cultivated by man ; the wine of Shirsiit! 
is made of vines grown on those hiUs. The wHd creepm^ 
vine with its harsh fruit is general in the East. In Americi 
no less than seventy kinds of wild vine are known, thou|^ 
not more than one-naif bear fruit. Prom Egypt, Palestine^ 
or Asia Minor, into the Greek Islands, the transition of th« 
vine was natural, as well as from the islands to the mai 
of Greece, and thence along the shores of the Mediterraneaa'Jii 
to the Straits^of Hercules. Vines were cultivated in PrancQ: 
before the time of the Caesars : first, it is believed, at Ms^' 
seilles. They were found both there and in Narbonne wheair 
Julius Caesar conquered Gaul. It would be curious to trace^J;^ 
were it possible, the transmissions of the vine from countiy |i 
to country, as the Malvasia grape is said to have been trans'' 
mitted to Madeira, and the Hock to the Cape of Good Ha 
Sometimes chance, but oftener design, effected these chj ^ 
which wrought novelties in the product. Thus a few slips 
vines from Candrieu, of the Scyraa grape, transferred to ths! 
granite declivities of Tain, gave, as the result, the generonsi 
white and red Hermitage. In the thirteenth century tiist' 
absurd and fanatical expeditions to Asia to combat the 
hammedans, made no return for their disasters better 
the introduction of the vines of Cyprus and Palestine i 
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France, and their produce of the winea of Erontignac, Limel, 
Eiresaltea, and others, before ixnknown. They were planted 
it the foot of the Pj-renees. The vme was introduced into 
Germany later ; the first vineyards being on the Ehine in a 
cleared portion of the Blaek Forest. 

A minute deacription of the vine in the language of the 
botanist would be out of place here. The general charac- 
teristics of the plant are familiar to eveiy reader. The fruit, 
too, it is well Known, differs in flavour and size ; sometimes 
globular or oval in form ; sometimea large and sweet in 
' taste, wLilo there are varieties almost as small as a pea, of a 
harsh, crabbed, diaagreeable flavour. The grape also tliflera 
very much in colour, from a rich violet to a jet-black, or a 
white, green, or golden hue. The bloom upon the grope, 
vhich BO delicately tints the skin, is considered in proportion 
to its prevalence a proof of attention or negligence in the 
culture. The colour is wholly in the skin ; the pulp of every 
kind of grape, save one variety, having the same internal 
hue. When tbe vine blossoms it esbalea a perceptible odour, 
of which the people of the East are veiy fond. This odour 
is thought, by the inhabitants of iiiauy countries in which 
lie vine is cultivated, to induce fecundity in the human 
species. The general qualities of the plant are the same in 
wl countries; they only vary in degree aa the action of the 
»nn in a genial climate matures more or less those virtues 
lipon which the esceUence of the juice depends. It ueed 
Scarcely be remarked, that upon their degree of perfection 
depends the goodness of the wine. 

The vine is a hardy plant, and will grow so far north that 
it can do no more than blossom. In some parts of England, 
in propitious seasons, the grape will ripen very well ; but the 
uncertainty of the climate prevents any attempt at cultivating 

I the vine with a view to profit. There is abundant evidence 
that Tineyarda did once exist in England, and that wine was 
Uade here; but now that land ia ao valuable, a crop that 
vould not repay the grower more than one year in seven, 
Toiild not be worth attention. 
.1 The limits within which the vino may be successfully 
;'■ {Town, so aa to make a proper return, do not depend upon a 
Spening of the fruit now and then for the table. These 
. Wits arc capricious, and connected with causes, if not wholly 
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unknown, afc least verj imsatisfactoTilj explained. Ha] 
degree north of Goblentz is nearly the exact limit in t 
direction. South (^ that wine is made that will TeiMj 
graw&p from fruit reared in the open air. Mosdle is m 
as far north as Coblentz, and though a wine of aeoafnd 
quality, it is by no means of so common and poor a dasc 
Lne which is^grown several degrees further ^soirtfa. Fi 
Goblentz, in latitude 51^ nortii, an oblique line of del 
tion for the wine country in the west of Europe might 
extended to Mouzon, in the department of Ardennes 
France, in 49^<^ north latitude. Let such a line then 
continued concaye towards the north, through a port 
of the department of the Seine and Oise to the town 
BeauYais. Erom Beauvais to Pontoise, across the Seine 
Evreux, and from the latter town through part of the depi 
ments of the Sarthe and Mayenne to the mouth ot 
Vilaine, excluding entirely the departments of the Nc 
Pas des Calais, Somme, Seine Infeneure, Calvados, Mane 
C6tes du Nord, and Pioisterre. In this large extent of i 
ritory, except an isolated spot or two of no moment, in wh 
a little miserable sour wine may be made ia a fayoura 
season, as an exception to the rule, there is no vine couni 
Yet some of the most celebrated wines in the world, b 
Prench and German, are made two or three degrees ncnrtb 
the mouth of the Vilaine, which is in latitude nearly 47® S 
Hock and champagne are made a good way to the nortli 
that latitude, while in Hungary the rich, sweet, and far-fan 
Tokay is made in latitude 48<>. The vicinity of the oa 
eannot affect this singular boundary. The coast from 1 
Loire to the Pyrenees is an excellent wine country. 1 
cold, biting spring north-east winds, which retard summer 
much in Ihgland, even after passrug the sea upon the eaati 
coasts of the island, blow over the flat, chill, marshy lax 
stretching on the south of the Baltic far inland, and n 
probably be the cause. These winds having their origin 
the north-east of Eussia, sweep over plains of snow be£ 
they reach the Baltic coast. It is found that their verge sou 
west is about the commencement of the vine country, lyj 
obliquely between Amiens and Paris. In the former city, 
the spring months, the arid, biting wind will prevent am 
in the open air sometimes even at noon at the dose of i 
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montli of May. Proceeding to Paris the reverse will be the 
case, and the temperature w3l be found full warm enough even 
at night. Eetuming to Amiens again, the former cold tem- 
perature will be sustained. The author has more than once 
experienced this in the space of a few days, and made remarks 
upon it. There is a range of hills to the north of Beau- 
?ai8 which may turn this wind in some degree, but it still 
follows the coast obliquely. The greater prevalence of these 
winds of late years is acknowledged, and they produce a chill 
which the vine is too delicate to withstand. The north-west 
wind, sweeping along a vast extent of ocean, and across the 
British Isles, is always comparatively soft, and from that 
cause the country in question cannot be rendered unpro- 
pHdous to the plant. The soil is rather favourable than other- 
wise to the cultivation of the vine in these districts. There 
are chalk and other favourite strata, but much of the territory 
is of a very trifling altitude above the oceanic level in any part, 
and is more humid from this circumstance. 

Doomsday Book proves that wine was made in Essex, six 
acres producing a hiuidred and sixty gallons. There has been 
a change of some kind in that climate, as in different parts of 
Europe. Babelais, who was bom in 1483, makes an allusion 
in his works to wine of Britain — ^not Bretagne, but England. 
William of Malmesbury, in his book, " De Pontificibus,'' says 
that the Vale of Gloucester used to produce, in the twelfth 
century, as good wine as many of the provinces of France. 
Near Tewkesbury is a field stUl called the " Vineyard." A 
messuage and land in Twyning were held of the lord of 
Tewkesbury on certain conditions, one of which was the 
" finding a man for sixteen days in digging in the vineyard, 
and gathering the grapes for three days." Ing, ad. q. d. 39 
Ed. in. — Eosbr. G-louc, ii. 293. It is well Imown that in 
the counties of Worcester, Hereford, Somerset, Cambridge, 
and Essex, there are lands which bear the name of vineyards, 
many of them having been attached to particular church 
establishments, whose ruins are yet in their vicinity. Ealeigh, 
in Essex, was valued, in the tune of King Edward, at ten 
pounds, propter vinttm. In regard to the Vale of Gloucester, 
William of Malmesbury says, " There is no province in Eng- 
land which has so many and good vineyards, neither on ac- 
count of their fertility nor the sweetness of the grape." The 

D 
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tithes of tlie vines of Lincombe, near Bath, were comfirmed to 
the abbey there in 1150, by Archbishop Theobald. The vil- 
lage of Winnal, or Wynall, near Winchester, was so named 
ftom a vineyard, and not from any saint, as some pretend. 
Besides the counties above mentioned, Hertford, Middlesex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, Hants, Dorset, and Wilts, had vine 
cultivation, as appears &om Doomsday Book ; but no county 
north of Cambridge is said to have borne vines. Hence it 
may be concluded that the vine did not yield any profit if it 
grew northward of that place. The etymology of Winnal is 
said to be the Welsh " gwinllan," a vineyard. Vines are dis- 
tinguished in old writings as "portantes" or " non portantes.** 
The terms, " Vineanova," " Vinae noviter," and " Nuperrimi 
plantata^" occur about the date of the Ncnrman conquest. 
Six *^ arpens" of land were then said, if the vines turned 
out well — ei bene procedit — ^to produce, by one author, a hun- 
dred and sixty g^lons — by another, a hundred and twenty. 
In seeming opposition to this, it is recorded, in '^ Memoires 
pour la Vie de Petrarch," p. 337, tome i., in an extract from 
one of Petrarch's own letters to a friend, a.». 1337, that " wl 
England they drink nothing but beer and cyder. The drink 
of Flanders ia hydromel; and as wine cannot be sent to 
those countries but at great expense, few persons can afford 
to drink it." Petrarch, however, must have spoken from 
hearsay alone. More recently, M. Arago, of the Erenck 
Institute, has commented on the changes in the climate of 
France. He says, that at Macon, in the department of the 
Saone and Loire — ancient Burgundy — wine, in 1553, was 
made of the Muscat grape, which it is not now possible to 
ripen there. The vineyards of Etampes and Beauvais were at 
one time celebrated. Their wines, if now made, are unworthy 
of notice. According to a report compiled in 1830, no wine can 
be made in the whole department of the Somma M. Afago 
instances a similar change of climate in England, proved by 
old chronicles. At one time vines were cultivated in the 
open fields throughout a large extent of the country, while 
now it requires the utmost care and attention to bring 
grapes to maturity in the open air. M. Arago, inquiring 
into the causes of this change, thinks that a very markdl 
alteration of climate has taken place both in France and Eng- 
land. "The caose^" ha says, "is certainly not connected 
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Intk the nm — i^ proof of which Ib giyen in the sfceadiness of 
tiie temperature of Palestine." 

The Bouthem boundary of the wine country is in Asia, at 
ftiimE, in latitude 33^. The vine is grown in more southern 
lifcitiideB, but no good wine is made south of that Persian 
Af, Between Coblentz, or 51<> north latitude, and Cyprus, 
31^ 80^, is comprised the vine district of Europe, an extent of 
sxteen degrees of surfieice, within which are found the choicest 
wnieB known. The principal countries are France, Spain, 
Sennany, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Hungary, Styria, 
Gsrinthia^ and Transylvania. There is also some wine made 
in Biiflsia, the larger part in the Crimea. In 1831, no less 
tiun six hundred thousand vedros, or nine millions six hun- 
dred thousand bottles of a red wine called Kokour, were 
Bade in that province. In North America the vine is culti- 
latod with some success. Near Washington there is grown 
a ipeaes of vine named Cataroba, unknown in Europe, and 
ti 0OBton there is a good grape, csdled by some Isabelle. The 
Hock grape was introduced into Canada many years ago by 
German settlers, and also into the province of Ohio, in the 
Vnited States. 

In the southern hemisphere, at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
Australia, and in South America, the vine is successfuQy cul- 
tivated. 

A soil too elevated in a northern country fails to mature 
tiie grape sufficiently for wine, as might be expected, from its 
being some degrees colder than the plain, and rendering the 
grape too harsh. A warm sun alone develops the saccharine 
principle in abundance, and prevents austerity in the vine. 
Thus in latitude 48^ or 49^ a slope of small elevation best 
nnta the vine. Proceeding southward, though the slope may 
increase in height and steepness, it will be found equally 
eligible for ripening the grape. Owing to the increase of tem- 
pmtore in the south, the vines grown at a considerable ele- 
vation will be found to produce wine of a quality equal to 
that made from wines grown on a plain farther north, while 
tiie southern plain grows a vine of much more body, strength, 
and generosity than the plain to the north, supposing the soil 
ofboth to be in every respect similar in quality. 

With the difference of temperature northwards, the vine 
coltiTated fixr making wine in open vineyards decreases in 
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size. At th^ northern boundary of the vine country it is a 
stunted shrub, in the warm south it spreads from tree to tree, 
with a luxuriance of vegetation proportioned to the more 
genial influence of the climate. The vines of Tuscany, or of 
Grenada, and those of Coblentz, present a curious contrast 
both in appearance and fruit. On the one, Nature bestows a 
prodigality of beneficent nurture, on the other she seems to 
abandon her stunted offspring to man. 

The Erench, who understand the culture of the vine better 
than any other people, say, that the art of adapting each par- 
ticular species of vine to the soil most congenial to its culture 
is yet in its infancy. Yet this, and the choice of the vine- 
shoots, embraces all upon which success in the quality of the 
wine depends. This, in the first wine country m the world, 
would be deemed inexcusable, were it not very well known 
that the interference of the government, and the discouraging 
system of extortion which it lately exercised, left the culfiva- 
tor no means of tr3ring experiments. Wine of ordinary cha- 
racter generally pays the grower much better than the supe- 
rior growths. This is a truth in relation to most countries 
where much commerce in wine prevails. Hence the proprie- 
tor has no motive to improve his wines, or to search out know- 
ledge by tedious or expensive processes. Until 1789 he was 
not allowed to increase the extent of his vine land, because it 
was supposed to diminish the growth of food for the labourer. 
It is the same in the East at this moment ; the ignorance and 
rapacity of the ruler stinting the industry of the cultivator. 
The vine-grower of Cyprus hides from his neighbour the 
amount of his vintage, and always buries part of his produce 
for concealment; the exactions of the government are so 
great, that his profit upon what he allows to be seen is too 
little to remunerate him for his loss of time and labour. 
When the taxes upon the industry and capital of a people are 
no more than are needful for good government, the aspect of 
nations will be wonderfully changed for the better. 

Whether plains or hills are the best situations for the vine 
has been much debated. The majority of rich wines are cer- 
tainly produced on the slopes of hills, whether abruptly or 
gently inclined. " Bacchus loves the hills," said Virgil, seven- 
teen hundred years ago. Though wiues of the Gironde in 
!France, so mudi esteemed, are produced on the plain, the suf- 
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finges in that country are decidedly in &y our of the hills, which 
muBt be understood with the qualification that they are not 
kOlB of great eleyation, or, in such cases, that the allusion is 
made only to the lower portion of them. Argillaceous hills are 
not those in which the vine most delights. Calcareous hills 
are the best for plants producing dry wines, especially when 
their summits are well wooded, the southern sides being open 
to the sun. It might be supposed from this circumstance, tnat 
m the dimates farthest north, where the vine is cultivated 
with success, the southern aspect would be indispensable. 
This, however, is not the case. The vine is productive on both 
banks of the Bhine and Moselle. In some parts of France a 
western exposure is found to answer best. There are instances 
were even a gentle slope to the north has done well, as at 
Ch^Uerault ; also in the department of the Indre and Loire, 
as well as on the banks of the Loire. A great deal of the best 
mountain wine of Bheims is produced from vineyards with a 
northern aspect, almost up to the northern boundary of the 
growth of wine in Europe. The vines receive the sun's rays 
obliquely, on very gentle northern slopes. Yet few would 
think it safe to plwit a vineyard in the north, where it would 
not receive the direct rays of the sun, and it would iU answer 
to take the exception for the rule in this respect. The south- 
eastern aspect in many instances produces good "wine, though 
in Burgundy they complain that vineyards with this aspect 
are exposed too frequently to the latter frosts. On the whole, 
m the north the southern aspect is preferred, and in the south 
the eastern. 

The most fatal scourges to the vine grower in the north- 
em parts of Europe are frosts in Apnl and May, especially 
after the preceding portion of the year has been sufficiently 
mild to allow the vines, which are very susceptible of atmo- 
spherical changes, to be advanced in budding. To obviate the 
consequences of this they have recourse to artificial means, 
particularly on the Ehine, where an hour before sunrise they 
Wm litter among the vines. Four persons are sufficient to 
smoke an arpent of vines, or one acre one perch 'English 
measure, which they effect by torches of straw. They con- 
tinue to operate until the sun shines on the plants. The 
melted fit)st falls off. It would seem, therefore, that the in- 
jury arose from the sun's action on the frost and not from 
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the oold. The expense is aboat tenpenoe an aipent, eace 
siye of the labour. Another mode is practised in Oermai 
Panigid^,* or frost-guards, are used, made of cords of stni 
hemp, or the rind or bark of trees. With the cord thej m 
round their fruit trees, letting the ends drop into a ¥68861 
spring water. One vessel wiU do for all the trees of a lar 
et^alier. Cords must necessarily be joined together to en 
round a greater number of trees, and the two ends must 
plunged into the vessel, placed four or five yards awaj fire 
^he trees in front. In Poland and Prussia this singular p 
servatiTe is found to be effectual in sheltering &uit tzeea 
all kmds from late frosts. Hail is another enemj to the fk 
grower. This is said to be completely obviated by the u 
of paragr61es, which are now adopted on the continent whei 
ever hui is likely to do mischief; their constructicNi is w 
known, being simply that of lightning conductors, only k 
substantial. Gold spring rains and wet summers are inki 
ous to vine culture, and fog is highly prejudicial. Tht 
come the diseases of the plant itself, which a want of kaa 
ledge in regard to causes renders obscure in all but th< 
iBisal effects. 

The vine has a disorder styled plethora, one which arii 
from want of nourishment, a kind of paralysis ; the canloe 
several diseases affecting the leaves ; the fiall of the fruit, ai 
others, all necessary to be guarded against in culture.' S 
sides these, wild boars, foxes, and even dogs, enter the via 
yard to prey on the grape. Birds of many species are en 
mies of the grape, though some come on a friendly errand ' 
devour the insects, of which there are many to be found aboi 
the plants — in fact, no less than fourteen well-known varietk 
These render the attention of the cultivator incessant ; i 
&ct, there is no rural occupation, at particular seasons of ti 
year, more onerous. The insect called by the French hamm 
ion (Bcardbwus vitis), in two species, attacks the vine lei^ : 
the south, and does great mischief ; snails ; the jntem^ 
called harhot in Medoc, of a golden green colour ; abo ti 
iSryptocephalus vitis, called by the French, among Mm 
nam^ the writer (ecrivain), because its track on the lemi 

* Parage!^, not paragr^les ; the latter are bail-guards, or condnctois, 
which mention is presently made. The paragel^e would be worth trial in firiti 
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lesembieB letters. It Bomethnes disafmesra for jears to- 
getilier, and l^en returns and commitB latai Tsntgea. The 
Bimnekiies hfcekus and rt^etu lay eggs in the young leaves, 
nd the lanr» prey upon them and the buds ; but it would 
4Kciip7 too much room to designate each species, and the 
nethods adopted for their destruction, which are too often 
kit partially successful. At Xeres, Tines are afflicted by a 
worm which 'finds its way into the heart of the vine stalk, 
sid destrcr^ whole vineyards. The remedy is to prune the 
lines, leaymg a knot on each branch cut off, as the insects 
would enter the stock by the incision were it made too dose. 

'She vine will grow in any soil which is not infected by 
itngnant waters ; but it flourishes most in that which is dry, 
light, and stony, or sandy. In the Arriege, in France, a rich 
wine, Hke Tokay, is obtained :&om mountain-sides covered 
with large ertxmes, as if the cultivators had left all to nature. 
Good rich :BoiiB never produce even tolerable wine, for the 
vme is not excellent in proportion to the size and luxuriance 
of the plant, but rather tiie contrary. It is best as the soil is 
ligfater and drier. Porous soils, particularly those which are 
dudky, produce the best wines, fresh and light. Volcanic 
debris are congenial to the vine. In such soils it comes on 
slowly, but once rooted it flourishes weU. In short, the soil 
which from dryness and lightness is scarcely fit for any other 
cdture, is best adapted for the grapes designed for wine 
making, if it be either calcareous or volcanic. 

The soils which are granitic, or mingled with decomposed 
particles of that kind of rock, grow good wines. In Italy 
and Sicily, the best vines grow among the rubbish of vol- 
canoes. Any light, mixed, friable soil, in which water will 
not lodge, is congenial to this plant. Such a soil on a hill- 
side ia certain, with a genial sun and climate, to yield wine. 
On the qualiiy of the soil, in every case, the nature of the 
wine depends. 

Gt>od vines do not grow well in close valleys where there 
are rivers, if they are planted near them, though in vales 
tolerably wide, where the sun can act with fervour, this is of 
small moment, as in the Gironde, where about a league from 
tiie river are the finest vineyards. Some circumstances rela- 
tive to differences in the vine are singular. In one little 
Tineyaid, that of Mont-Eachet, in Burgundy, hereafter men- 
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tioned, tHe soil is the same, the aspect alike, the tines receire 
the same care and cultiu*e, and the wine is made in the same 
manner, and jet three varieties of i^e are produced : one, of 
the very first character, perfect, Mont-Eachet jime; another, 
far less perfect, Mont-Kachet Chevalier; while the third, 
Mont-£achet JBdtard, has rarely any of the qualities of the 
first-named wine at all ! The cause seems inexplicable, un- 
less one portion of the vines draws its nourishment &om a 
stratum which the others do not reach, and thus a different 
quality attaches to the fruit from something which it obtains 
firom its own peculiar sources. 

In ancient times the Eomans trained their high vines as 
they now do in Tuscany, along palisades, or &om tree 
to toee. This mode is followed in some parts of southern 
France. The vine is planted near a maple, a cherry-tree, 
or an elm, sometimes with a single stem, sometimes with 
two; the vine is suffered to interlace itself with the 
branches of the tree. The grapes are often shaded this way, 
by the leaves above them, from the heat of the sun, and 
do not reach maturity, so that the wine made from them is 
acid and cold. When two stocks are planted, they are suf- 
fered to grow up to the fork of the tree, and are then carried 
in festoons to the neighbouring branches. Columella says, 
the ancients planted six stocks to one tree ; but not more tluui 
three are ever planted now. The trees were twenty feet 
asimder, too, in ancient times, as is gathered from another 
authority. It is found that by the present method the fruit 
ripens well. The land is cultivated below with leguminous 
vegetables : although no object can be more beautiM than a 
vineyard planted in this manner, the product of the vines is 
injured by the cultivation beneath, if too extensive. Most 
persons believe that this is the mode adopted in all vineyards ; 
hence they are disappointed on first seeing vineyards upon the 
continent, particularly those of the north. 

It happens in too many instances that the trees which sus- 
tain the vines are irregularly planted ; some are too near each 
other, and some too far off. In particular places a kind of 
ladder work has been substituted for the trees, about eight 
or nine feet in height, and placed about the same distance 
asunder; the vines are then led in festoons from one to the 
other. At "Weissemburgh they are trained in bowers, or 
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ke, used in Malaga for wine and rtamna, and often nnxed 
irine wiUi the Pedro Ximenes. The Lar^fo^ white. TWe 
11^ white and late in ripening ; it yields much brandy. 1%6 
ma^ white. The Moseatel Gordo is the large white mnEk 
d from which the best Malaga raisins come. There is 

the small white muscatel, or Moseatel Menudo Blanco, 
Mantua Ckutilltm, of a fine grey skin, the Marhelli and Cb- 
l; all these last more esteemed for eating than for making 
e. Crescenzio, when he wrote his " Opus mralium com* 
lorum," reckoned forty species of vine in Italy in 1?ne 
teenth century. In France, the kinds most noted are the 
y black Morillon, of two varieties, the Madeleine^ white, 
the vine of Ischia, the first originally from Italy. The 
) of Ischia produces fine fruit as high north as lat. 48o, 
s supposed to have reached Italy from Ohio. Then there 
be Medmer, ihe earliest bearing species known. Thebhick 
irffuignon, or Wrtmc Pinsau ; the Fineau hlane, noir, dore^ 
'•; the Temtwrier, or great Garnet, and the little Garnet; the 
rl grape ; the violet Comichon ; the white Griset; the white 
riUon; Fique^oulegris; the white Mov/maim; the Mttseat; 
OJuuseJas, origiaally from Cyprus ; the Cioutat ; the black 
ye of Corinth ; the Aleppo grape ; the Vionnier, grown at 
idrieu with the Shiraz, or Scyras grape, said to have been 
jght fit)m Persia, from whence the hermitage vines are 
3n. Then there is the Muscat noir and violet, the Isabelle^ 
American variety, with a raspberry flavour, the white 
dety the black Muscade. The Sotmgnan of the Gironde, 
te ; Barsac, Sauteme, and the Graves, are planted with 
t variety, and two or three other white species. The Z«- 
htn, of the department of La Meurthe, wonderfully pro- 
tive, yielding at all times twice as much as other vines, 

in good seasons sometimes two thousand five hundred 
one to the English acre. It is a black species. The Cbr- 
?/, of two kiads, has a high reputation in the Gironde, also 
ack species. In Provence they have the Fosse, or Fanse, a 
te species, with a tender skm ; the Arignan, white ; the 
rteillantf black, a hardy kind ; and the Brunfourcat, which 
^s excellent wine. The Muscat of Eivesaltes, of which 
re are three species : the Gouais, which has several other 
les ; the Verjus ; the Macaheo, from whence a sweet wine 
oade in the country; the violiet Corinth; and numerous 
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there is no attadiment to deep odlour rather tiiaa a nune 
delicate wine. The red grape contains l^e colouring pxia- 
ciple, the white is believed to impart the delicate flavour. 

Vineyards are made in autumn, bj which mode a year is 
gained in the bearing ; and not only is there tibat adrant^fe, 
lat man^ vines planted in spring flail entirely. In Eranoe 
the vine is propagated by layers of buds, which are taken up 
aftCT the vintage, and by slips chosen from among the cuttings 
They are planted in Hnes, where the ground will admit, «n 
terrace fashion, one above aiiother, where the declivity ii 
eonsiderable. An interval of four or five feet is left betimn 
each line of plants, whidi are so placed as not to range witti 
each other frontways. The vines from cuttings live longert, tad 
bear most fruit ; those from the layers shoot earliest. Crafi 
of vegetables are obtained in some districts from the auM 
between i^e rows the first year ; yet most kinds of vegetabki 
thus grown in vineyards are thought to impart a disagzeeaUi 
taste to the wme. Slips for propagating the vine, cat Wl 
winter from kindly stocks, are tied in bundles. Theysre 
immersed in a miry soil for seven or eight days, and planiBi 
in spring in a Wanting direction. 

The ground of a vineyard is dressed* in different mfM, 
according to the custom of the cultivator and the nature 4i{ 
the soil. If it be dry and sandy it is sometimes de^l^ lakei. 
Many vine growers use the plough between the vme, aad 
flome substitute the hoe; pickaxes of various ahi^oa met 
adopted in particular places, the spade, and even tlue pitA- 
fbrk. On steep slopes the ground is turned over or raked 
in a diagonal direction. Weeds must be hoed up, isid i 
hollow left round the roots of the viae in young plantaiioM 
to retain the moisture ; in fact, the earlier years of a viae 
plantation require great and incessant attention. ThonA 
the ground must be kept clear of weeds in light soilSy tk 
earth is not turned up to any depth from the suiSistoe. Oi«r 
labouring at the soil is prejudicial, while everything mastk 
accommodated to the nature of the stratum below. In BjpMfl 
and in some parts of the Lyonnais, the ground is left n ik 
natural state, when the roots are imbedded in a rocky aimer 
iocs slightly covered with vegetable matter. Three or im 
times a year, in certain districts, the ground is laboured, ad 
in otiiers many times more. 
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ken Tines «re dressed it must be with great judgment in 
boice of Biaterial. March is the best time for dressing 
, but litter is never to be used for that purpose. Pigeon's 
18 in high esteem. The soouriDg of oitches or roads is 
ent. Ashes on some soils are considered useful ; but 
store of the soil of the yineyard must settle the com- 
bo be used when it is required at all. Lupines in some 
of France are sown among yines, and bmried when in 
r round their roots, where thej decay ; a practice found 
of singular utUitj to the crops. A good dressing may 
tamed in various old earths from meadows or woods, of 
3rent quality from those of the vineyard ; one dressing 
B kind will last ten years, and keep the vine in bearing. 

all, the judgment of the cultivator must decide on the 
ust most suitable to the situation. Many obstinately 
ich dressing in a considerable quantity, and injure the 
The wine made from vines so treated is apt to torn 
and be ill-flavoxu«d. The leaves in a year or two ac- 
a yellow tint, the stems decay, and there is no resource 
) renew the vineyard. A moderate dressing only should 
ven. The decayed branches of the vine itself^ the 
3 leaves of most vegetable substances, such as broom, 
thorn, lucerne, and several kinds of grasses are observed 
rtilise the vine. Marine weeds must be used very 
igly, so must animal manure. That of birds alone is 

to be beneficial. The Portuguese and French agree in 
experience of the substances useful or detrimental for 
Iressing. Some of the finest dry wines are grown where 
38sing is ever used, especially where the soil is calca- 
For sweet wines the dressing is not so carefully re- 
d when used at aU. A little road mud, old vegetable 

and the calcareous wreck of ruined houses, sparingly 
moe in five years, are said to have proved beneficial in 
any. 

ct to the soil and care of the cultivator the season is of 
tance. A cold wet season, as already stated, is inju- 

the grapes produced being insipid. The prevalence of 
Finds is a source of mischief, and lastly, too high a tem- 
ire for long periods together. The &vourable season is 
rhich allows the vine to flower in calm, warm, dry wea. 
allowed by soft showei*f> iust as the frxut begins to form. 
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and when the heat desirable in the laab stage for bringing j^ 
it to full maturity is uniform, and uninterrupted by hsh^ 
midity. J^^ 

Vines may be regenerated. This operation in France miZ 
performed by what is caHled proviffnoffe and amchage. In tliti^ 
nrst mode, the-wom out or weak plants are removed aol^' 
their places filled with promns from the stronger ones, the" ^ 
old vines being laid in the ground. Only two or three of i^ g 

?oiinger shoots are suffered to appear above the suifaoeu 
'his should be done in autumn in a warm climate, in a cold 
one, in Eebruary. After the layer takes it is cut from the 
old stock, which dies off after becoming the root of two or 
three young plants. In this mode vin^ards are often 
wholly renewed by burial every fourteen or nfteen years. He 
eouchage differs in some respects from the former methods.^ 
but has the same object : the vine is laid in the ground from 
December till March, but not till the buds appear. OU 
vines are frequentlv dug up and cleared, and again planted, 
by which they receive great benefit. 

The vines are pruned three times before they bear fruity 
when this operation is again repeated. In pruning there aie 
rules to be observed, dictated by experience, which are too 
copious to detail. The pruning is directed more especially to 
the objects of the proprietor as to present or protracted 
profit. In hot climates pruning takes place just before tiie 
fall of the leaf, and that is considered the best period. In the 
northern and middle districts of France, the nrst or second 
week in March is by most growers deemed an eligible time. 
The vine is frequently pruned with an instrument made on - 
purpose, which accelerates the operation, and prevents the L 
branches from being bruised. Eesides pruning, the vines are 
deprived of a portion of their buds, to increase the size of 
the fruit ; to do this well is considered a work of judgment; 
and it is generally undertaken immediately after the flowers 
are put forth. 

The vine, as already shown, is not always propped, thoudi 
in the North of Europe this is generally the practice. Mbb 
time chosen is after the first labouring of the ground in 
spring, before budding takes place, care being taken to avoid 
injuring the roots. The vines are tied to the props in a pa^ 
ticular manner, with oziers if attached to a single prop ; or if 
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iers or props placed palisade fashion, with straw bands. 
\rer mode is adopted, it should be undertaken just 
ine has done flowering. There is also an operation 
jlipping, which is performed by taking on certain 
bove the joints ; the object of this is to increase the 
)f the firuit, and it requires great care in the perform- 
[n Cyprus the ground is hollowed in a cup-like form 
le plant, to retain the moisture, and reflect the heat, 
Q degree of humidity being needful at the proper 

ier to hasten the maturing of the grape, and increase 
L qualities, recourse is frequently had, where wine is 
T made, to the annular incision. A tight band of iron 
I been adopted in Italy and in Germany for this pur- 
rhe practice of incision is supposed to have Been 
;o the ancients, to have been lost in the middle ages, 
in resumed at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
Dhe method in Italy is to loosen a band of the bark 
d the branch, or stem, a little time before the plant 
The operation is performed only when a wet or cold 
v^ould prevent the setting of the fruit, six or eight 
Tore the flowering, as damp seasons make harsh or in- 
3escent ^ine. Incision may take place on the old or 
rood. The breadth is from a line to an inch. The 
res soon show a tint of advancing maturity. Nature 
y clothes the naked part of the stem with a substance 
tween the bark and the body above, which replaces 
I taken away. K this does not happen, the vine dies 
rhere the incision was made, and fresh shoots yield 
)m below. Maturity is advanced from ten to fifteen 
the annular incision, according to the Erench cultivar 
the C6te d'Or and TYonne. It is performed there 
. instrument made for the purpose. In somie coun- 
ri young trees a hempen string, steeped in oil, is 

,ge to which the vine bears well is from sixty to seventy 
ir more, and in the common course of thmgs it is six 
L before it is in full bearing. In parts of the Gironde 
lent in Prance, the vine does not bear well beyond 
ars. In others, on a sandy soil, it will live and bear* 
Dne hundred and fifty, or more. Bosc says, a vine in 
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meuM held in the best repute. There appear to be anoma- 
lieB in the Tine, and the making of wine, which require more 
aente obserrers to explain than have yet written upon the 
eiiltivation of the phmt, and the process of maturing its 
prodoce: 

It is impossible to determine what partdcular circumstances 
cause those alterations in the nature of the Tine which occa- 
sion its Tarieties. There is an obrious difference in the pro- 
duce of Tines grown upon particular soils, but they do not 
alter sensibly the character of the plant. The Tines grown 
upon calcareous or chalky soils are not exclusiTely designated, 
any more than such as flourish upon those which are Tolcanic, 
and therefore thej cannot be thus classified. The best dry 
wines seem to be intimately connected by nature with a soil 
more or less calcareous ; tne sweet are not thus remarked, 
but proTided there be sun enough to mature or shriTel the 
grape, are produced on cTery kind of soil. Change of climate 
may alter the nature of the fruit, but the ground faTOurable 
to the plant generally is faTOurable to each Tariety, as gra- 
tcHt, rocky, or sandy spots, whether in the north or south. 
It IS allowed by the French that there is much knowledges 
yet to be acquired respecting the Tine, its adaptation to 
particular situations, and certain mysteries in its bearing. 
They do not themselTes pretend to Imowmuch upon the sub- 
lect ; and if thej are not among the initiated, it is in Tain to 
look ftirther for information, since nearly all we know of the 
Tine and its generous produce that is worth knowing is the 
firait of their experience and communication. 

There is no part of the Tine which is not applied to some 
oaefbl purpose. In Switzerland the leaTCS are used for me- 
dicinal or surgical cures. In cuts and green wounds they 
are esteemed a soTcreign remedy. Decoctions of the juice of 
the leaTOS are used in poultices with great adTantage. The 
leaTes afford an agreeable tea, requiring more sugar than that 
of China; it is observed greatly to strengthen the nerves. 
The prunings, well bruised and pressed, yield excellent 
Tinegar. The leaTCS and tendrils bruised, and the juice fer- 
mented, giTO a pleasant light drink of a Tinous character. 
On this head the late Dr. MaccuUoch has treated ftdly in his 
vork on British wines. The leaTes are also excellent food for 
cows, sheep, and hogs, when other food is scarce ; but they 
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strong as to render the operation tedious. A better mode 
than treading has been adopted, not un&equentlj, in Enmce. 
Two wooden cylinders, turning ii^ opposite directions, are 
employed to crush the fruit. There is a still more complete 
invention of a machine by M. Acher, of Chartres, which does 
notpermit a single grape to escape its action. 

The wine-press differs in construction in different coun- 
tries. There are several forms. It has already been ob* 
served, that for red wine the crapes are trodden before they 
are pressed, to (Usengage the coloi^g matter from the akhuT; 
and that in making wMte wine this operation is never per- 
formed. In either case, when the press is applied, the first 
pressing is despatched as quickly as possible. Of presses, 
there are commonly the small and the large. The first is a 
simple screw-press, furnished with blocks of wood, to replace 
the void when the murk has been pressed nearly to its ut- 
most. This common press is easily understood. Instead^ 
however, of placing the bar which turns the screw in a hol& 
in the screw itself, it is frequently omitted altogether. A 
wheel, of a diameter as large as the space between the cheeks 
of the press will aUow, is substituted, the circumference ei 
which is grooved to receive a rope, that it may act in the way* 
a rope acts upon a drum in mining machinery. One end of 
this rope is attached to a capstan, with a wheel of larger dia- 
meter, forming the circumference of half a dozen spcikea^ 
which are the levers. The rope from the press being wound 
round the main tree of the capstan, is turned by m^i at- 
the extremity of the radii, and consequently exerts an im- 
mense power upon the murk. Others, having the whe^ 
fixed to the screw, are worked by the spokes. Presses are 
generally of oak, about eight feet square. Some have two 
screws. Most of the presses used in wine countries might ba 
greatly improved in the workmanship. In Spain thej are 
very rude, many being mere levers ; while in certain districts, 
portable ones are employed, carried from vineyard to vme- 
yard. 

The plank which rests on the lower part of the press tm 
wldch the grapes are placed, is called the ma^e in Franc^w 
Ituis frirrowed, and slopes a little for the wine to run forwards, 
where one channel conveys it into a vat sunk in the ground. 
When the press is heaped as high as. is thought necessary, 
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mall nobs make their appearance. These nobs become 
irapes, equal in excellence to any on the tree. This dis- 
overy was made bv a gentleman of Strasburg. K report 
ay true, the experiment has been frequently tried by other 
persons since, and found to succeed. 
This must suffice, as old Gower says, 

Of howe men should set vines, 
And of the grape make wines ; 

rhich wine-making is described in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE VINTAGE. 



IBaEQUBMT OFEItATlOBS. 

Tee vintage is the neit important operation connected wifl. 
the vine after the cares of the drcBser are over. Not oaij 
do the opinions of individuals in wine countriea differ vei] 
vddeij upon the management of the vintage, but in some tb 
period of the gathering is regulated by authority. In F 
ibis barbarous custom still continues in many districts, t1 
prefets of departmentH, or aouH-prefots, and even the majOi 
of the communes, who may, or may not, know anytnii; 
about the matter, issue the order for the vintage to con 
mencB, as if the vine grower were not the beat judge of tt ' 
state of hia own produce, and did not know when his p» 
perty was in tbe Deat order for yielding him a profitable n 
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turn. The eonseqfiience of this relic of feudal outrage upon 
propertj and firee will is, tHat tlie vintage being seldom fixed 
in a proper manner, the fruit after all cannot be collected at 
once ; for while in one place it is matured, in another it is 
fiur short of the necessary degree of ripeness. The proper 
moment for gathering the grape is agreed to be when the 
pdlicle is thm and transparent, not breaking easily between 
the teeth ; when the colour is deep ; if the grape be white 
when it takes a grey tint ; if red when it puts on a dark 
oolour, or if violet a deep black. The stems of the clusters, 
lAen they have become in substance like wood, losing their 
green hue, and resembling the main branches of the vine in 
texture, are another sign ; and, finally, when irom the pen- 
dant cluster the grape gives way readily, the fruit, particularly 
in the South, shnveUing up from the sun's action, if required 
&r the sweet and luscious wines. These signs are observed 
in the South of Europe about the end of September, or com- 
menoement of October.* In the North the fear of autumnal 
fipostSy wkieh injure the unripe grape, makes the seizure of 
the exact moment proper for the vmtage a matter of great 
inmortance. In Hungary the vintage terminates generaUy 
before the middle of November, but sometimes later, when 
firost announces the approach of winter. The vines are then 
cut. The props are removed, the primings carried away, and 
the whole vine-stock laid with its branches along the ground, 
and covered a foot deep in earth, if possible, before the first 
SBOW £ills. 

The time of the vintage being fixed, the gathering is begun 
as early in the day as possible after the sun has dissipated 
ihe dew. The red grape is generally ripe before the white. 
Ik the North they are not so particular respecting the dry- 
ness of the fruit when gathered as in the South ; in fact, it is 
cAen gathered in the north of France with the dew upon it. 
Tlie gathering is uniformly continued with as much rapidity 
as poBsible, if the weather continue fair, so as to terminate 
ti» pressing in one day. If this cannot be done the vintage 
is suspended ; for the fermentation in a warm, or even a 

* 80 «Br poet Spenser: — 

Then came October full of merry glee, 
Nor yet his noule was totty of the most, 
Which he was treading in the wine-fat*s sea, 
And of the joyons oil 
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moderate temperature, is far more energetic than in cold 
damp weather. It ruins the durability of the wine if the 
fruit be gathered and fermented at such a time. In Spain 
the vintage lasts for seyeral weeks, so as to ensure matimty 
to all the grapes, beginning in September, and ending some- 
times not until the close of October. The fermentation 
takes place only in the casks, vats not being employed in an 
operation so prolonged. 

The clusters in some countries are cut off the plant with a 
knife. In Pran.ce the scissors is used, by which the stems of 
the bunches are rapidly severed. In ruder countries the 
hand only is applied, a mode injurious to the grape as well as 
to the vine. The most approved plan is to make three sepa- 
rate gatherings of the fruit. The first includes aU the finest 
and ripest bunches. The green or rotten grapes, or such as 
have been eaten into by insects, are cleared from the clusters, 
which are then carefully carried home. The second gathering 
implies naturally a second pressing. The grapes are not quite 
as ripe as for the first. The last gathering and pressing con- 
sists of the inferior grapes. The gathered bunches are depo- 
sited as lightly as possible, to prevent the fruit from bemg 
bruised. All dry or spoiled grapes are cast aside, where 
proper care is used, or fine and delicate wine is to be made. 
Eacn labourer places his gatherings in an ozier basket, or in a 
sort of wooden dosser, borne by another labourer with the least 
possible motion. In France, in the department of the Mame, 
the fruit is carried on horseback, and covered with cloths. 
The grapes in the better vine districts are plucked from the 
bunches ; in the others placed entire in the press, stems and 
all. The best grapes only are used for making the best kind 
of wine. The astringent principle lodged in the stems is 
thought to be beneficial, and to impart to the wine a capacity 
of endurance. When the grapes are picked off it is only for 
red wine, and is generally performed by the hand. White 
wine grapes are rarely picked from the clusters. In Spain all 
the grapes, even for the best sherries, are flung into the press 
together ; nothing but their being at perfect maturity is re- 
galed. In Germany, in the Bheingau, the bunches of fruit 
are cut off, and sometimes bruised with clubs in place of 
being trodden. The press is frequently used as far as to 
the fourth time. 
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Where a vine grower has land producing different qualities 
of fruity he mingles his produce according to the wine he de- 
sires to make. Light, or 9tony soils, yield a bright wine, of 
a fine bouquet. The fruit from a different soil, by blending 
the grapes tog0ther, may produce a wine more desirable for 
o&er qualities, observing that growths of the first quality 
must ^one be intermingled. No improvement can ever take 
place by mingling good wine with that of inferior quality. 
Perfect wine can only be made by superior combinations. 
Delicacy, colour, aroma, bouquet, transparency, are only to 
be retained by a strict adherence to this rule. A cloudy 
wine, of little merit, is the result of a good mingled with an 
inferior growth. 

In milking white wine, it is desirable that the grapes should 
be bruised or shaken as little as possible on the way to the 
press ; for when the contrary happens, the colour wiU infal- 
libly be disengaged from the skin, and the wine wiU be what 
is called " partndge eye," and not white. Eed wines are 
bruised or trodden previously to pressing, to disengage the 
colour from the skin, which is so much avoided in making 
the white wines. After treading they are thrown into the 
vat, the colour disengages itself, and the press is applied to 
the murk. 

Grapes were anciently trodden out after being exposed on 
a level floor to the action of the solar rays for ten days, and 
were then placed in the shade for five days more, in order to 
mature the saccharine matter. This practice is still followed 
in certain cases in one or two of the islands of the G-reek 
Archipelago ; at St. Lucar in Spain, in Italy, at least in 
Calabria, and in a few of the north-eastern departments of 
iFrance. The fermentation is facilitated greatly by this pro- 
cess. In some parts of France a labourer with sabots treads 
the grapes out as they come from the vineyard in a square 
box, having holes in the bottom, placed over a vat — a very 
barbarous method. The murk is then removed, and he pro- 
ceeds with fresh grapes, until the vat beneath is full. Some- 
times they are squeezed in troughs, by naked men getting 
into the vats, using both sabots and hands at once. In 
other places the press is first used, under which the bunches 
of grapes are placed, and the must is pressed out ; but it is 
found that by this mode the grapes oppose a resistance so 
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pieeeSy or ratber beams of mod, are placed upon the 
I parallel wii^ the aide of the press — one in the middle, 
ae at each extremity of the heap, on which rest thick 
I, their ends towards the cheeks. Upon these again 
•ansforse beams, and over them the beam attached to 
rew comes down. 

first ihe press is nsed gently, that the wine may not 
yw. l%e pressure is then gradually increased, until the 
is moderately acted upon. This is the first pressing, 
rapes that did not sustain pressure being scattered over 
Iges of the heap, are now gathered up, the press relaxed, 
smg placed upon the murk, the press is tigntened again. 
rine &om tlu» is called of the second pressing. The 
of the whole mass are now squared down with a cut- 
latnunent, so that the mass of fruit is reduced to the 
if an immense oblong cake, upon which the cuttings 
I edges are heaped, and the press worked again, which 
. wine of the third pressing, or, as the wine maker calls 
nne of the first cutting." The pressing and catting 
rpeated two or three tunes, and what liquid flows is 
among the labourers wine of the second or third cut- 

Last of all, the murk is frequently steeped to make 
te or small wine for the labourers. At Ay, in Cham- 
, the press is used with great power, and the murk is 
d as a board. 

t wine of the first pressing is always kept apart from the 
ispeciaHy when the season is hot, and the fruit ripe. 
iM be i^t to take a red colour if mixed with wine of 
cond pressing, when it is designed to make white wine. 
are seasons, howeyer, when it is useful to mingle the 
md second pressings. The third, in France, must 
be mixed with the two first. In Spain, the offua pies, 
t pressing, is often mingled with the first, although 
or two of water has been flung upon the murk between 
essings. 

larger of the wine-presses consists of a screw, acting 
^e extremity of two immense leyers. It is capable <n 
g no less than twenty-fiye pieces of wine in four hours. 
3 yineyards are extensiye, as it is desirable to press the 
36 of Uie gathering in one day, howeyer much in quan«- 
his press is useful ; but it is tibie instrument for making 
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a large quantity of secondary wine, rather than a little of a 
choice cnaracter, and is used principally by the larger vine 
growers. There is one species of wine made without beafc> 
ing, treading, or pressing ; this is what they call in Spain 
" iagrima" The grapes melting with ripeness, are suspended 
in bunches, and the wine is the produce of the droppin«. 
This can only be effected with the muscatel grape of the 
warm South. In this way the richest Malaga is made. In 
Cyprus the grapes are beaten with maUets on an inclined 
plaiie of marble, with a reserroir either at the side or at - 
one end. 

The vats are always cleaned and put in order by the time 
the vintage commences, in those countries where due regaid, 
is had to the character of the wine. The fermentati<»i,i 
carried on in barrels in Spain, in France, and Germany, in^ 
effected in vats more or less capacious. Some wash their 
vats with particular substances. Vats made of stone anij 
washed with layers of quick-lime, to saturate the malic adii 
existing in the must. Many wash the vats with warm water; 
if they are made of wood ; or with brandy, decoctions of arOfi 
matic plants, salt water, boiling must, and similar liquids* 
The practice of u6ing quick-lime for this purpose is veiy 
liable to injure the wine. 

The quicker the succeeding operation is effected the better, 
is the wine. To this end each vat is filled on the same day^i 
wherever the process is well understood ; but they are not" 
quite filled up, lest the must should ferment over. Yats rf^ 
a very large size are not ofben employed in cold dimates^'^ 
where the seasons are hazardous, because they take too losi^ 
a time to fill. In warm climates, the larger the vat the more 
active is the fermentation. 

Fermentation is the mysterious change of certain vegetable 
matters, when separated from the vital stem, and about io* 
form new combinations. It is rendered active by warmth, 
while it is retarded by cold. The great principle is the sao^. 
charine, without which it would be in vain to expect the 
process to be perfect. Yet the saccharine principle will 
remain inactive, unless it be combined with otner vegetable 
matter in due quantity to effect the result desired. A relative 
proportion of sugar must combine with the substances thud 
necessary. An attempt has been made to ascertain, by aft' 
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mstrament, when fermentation is perfect, but its success is 
doubtfoly and of the precise time experience alone still re- 
numiB the judge. 

Certain substances are absolutely necessary to be present 
to effect those changes, without which nature is inert, and 
no process goes forward. The materials necessary to fermen- 
tebon are five in number ; for although chemical skill may 
detect fractional parts of other substances, they are not 
essential, and only those which are readily distinguishable 
are necessary, as hereafter enumerated. Other matters, ob- 
nous to the observer in wine, do not belong to this mys- 
terious natural process, and may be altered, omitted, or 
dBBtroyedy without affecting it. Such are colour, flavour, 
nd the astringent quality communicated by tannin &om the 
trmsed stones or pips of the fruit. 

This subject may De interrupted for a moment to add that 
ftere is in wines an essential oil, not known except to che- 
adsts. It has been met with in decomposing spint of wine 
vi& sulphuric acid. Two parts and a half of sulphuric acid 
poored upon one of anhydrous alcohol is a mode of procuring 
it It resembles peppermint in smell, and is soluble m alcohol 
or ether. Of its composition nothing certain is yet known. 

The sugar of the grape and of the cane are different. It 
is the first species that effects vinous fermentation in the 
natural mode. This species of sugar is the sweet principle 
in honey, and therefore sugar of honey and sugar of the 
grape not being the same in quality, this last is the only 
lona which should be added to the produce of the wine 
when sugar happens to be deficient in the must, or in making 
home wines from garden fruits. It is the sugar of the grape 
that prevails in our waU-fruit, when ripe, and not that of the 
cane. This ought to be borne in mind, as it may have a con- 
riderable effect on the flavour of wine artificially made. 



Sogar of grapes consists of— 
37*37 carbon 
6*78 hydrogen 
56'51 oxygen 
100-66 parts 



Sugar of the cane consists of— 
44*78 carbon 
6*40 hydrogen 
48-82 oxygen 
100 parts. 



The sugar of grapes will not go into fermentation so 

Sickly as the sugar of the cane, and this is one reason why it 
ould be always adopted in preference for aiding the fer- 
mentation artificially. This sugar is procurable from starch 
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bj a simple chemical process, and maj be obtained mate easily ^ 
still from boney. ^ 

The temperature of twelve degrees of SesiiiBnr, <mp fifty- i^ 
nine of Fahrenheit, is most condacive to the success of tins ^ 
process ; and therefore, when the weather retards ihe fermeiK . 
tation, it is customary in the North to add hot nnist to basteR ^ 
its progress ; this must is not allowed to remain on the fire ^ 
longer than to obtain the highest degree of beat possible ^ 
without actual ebuUition. K the season has been cold, si:^;ar .^ 
in a small quantity is sometimes added to the must, if the 
saccharine matter be deficient ; shoots of peach or almond ^ 
trees, or a handful or two of dry elder flowers, are also added. 
The must is stirred and agitated, and then coyered up. In 
many places the mode of management is difierent from this^ ^ 
but not materially so. In warm weather, when lermenti^ p 
tion proceeds naturally with sufficient rapidity, no aar^cial ^ 
methods are taken to expedite it, as in the South of Burope. ^ 
Bfen in the North, when the season is propitious, the fer- j 
mentation is best lefb to nature. ^ 

Vinous fermentation begins in a few hours, or may be ^ 
retarded several days, especially if there be no comnnmicatioft . 
between the must and the atmosphere ; for though wine wiB , 
ferment when excluded from atmospherical communication, | 
it then ferments exceedingly slow. Some erroneously oonlend ^ 
that the wine thus treated is better, and keeps its bonqnel in . L 
higher perfection. ; 

Sugar, vegetable extract, tartaric and malic add, aad water,. ^ 
are ingredients in the composition of wine ; and as thej vaiy , 
in quantity in the fruit, difierent results are produced en the 
must undergoing fermentation. First, then, sugar is a greai , 
ingredient in fermentation, making the larger part of the . 
product of the matured grape. This substance ensts pure m \ 
the fruit, and also combined with a vegetable matter ^vdiich m 
supposed by experienced chemists to be the great lennenta- 
tive agent, having a near resemblance to albumen, or the 
glutinous matter observed in wheat, in which the substance 
called azote has been discovered. It is to the amount of 
sugar in the grape that the alcohol, or, as it might in fiitiae 
for distinctness' sake be called, the brandy, has relatikMi m 
quantily, and consequently the body or strength of tiie wine. 
Li fiermentation the sugar is decomposed and the fazand^ 
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Li order, however, to make the process efiective, 
fte Bagsrinnrt be oombined with anoth^ agent, which is the 
faifeii or finnentnig principle ; this is the substance just men- 
tioned, imd enmnmited above under the title of, secondly, 
'vegetable extract," which acts in the process of yegetable 
jamentatiop. throughout every species of substance submitted 
to the operation. Acote is present in the substance, which is 
m analogous to the albumen in wheat. Whether azote is es- 
HntHil to fermentation is imdecided hj chemists : most likely 
lot. The extract is found in beer, cider, and in all ferment- 
iog Hqoors universally. Thirdly, tartaric acid, or crude tartar. 
WM is as essential as sugar in the manufacture of wine. In 
dry winea tartar much more predominates than in sweet; 
m these last the sugar predonunates. Wines grown in the 
floatii, and of highly matured fruit, cannot, from the want 
ef tarter, bemadediy, but are always sweet, because the pro- 
portionB of sugar and tartar are out of due relation. Tartar, 
H a certain quantity, is necessary in the production of 
jhnuody or alcohol, but in what degree no satisfactory experi- 
ment has yet decided. It is to the presence of taitsff that 
wine owes its superiority over other fermented beverages. 
llHrfcar, however, must be connected with the last-mentioned 
obstance to proceed into fermentation. The fourth ingre- 
dient discovered in wine is malic acid, but not in a large 
quantity. It is to saturate this acid, which is injurious to 
wine, uiat, where it is discovered to abound, gypsum, or 
piaster of Paris, as it is vulgarly called in some places, is 
nrinUed over the grapes in the operation of makmg, from 
toe known affinity of the acid for that substance. It is in- 
jnrioBS to wine in proportion to the quantity of it present. 
Ihe fifth ingredient in making wine is water, in a due pro- 
portional degree. Too much water impedes the progress of 
nmentetion, and renders the wine weak; and too Uttle is 
esDaUy prejudicial to the balance of the component parts of 
tae substances yieldLog good wine. 

If on fermentation a just proportion of tartar does not 
appear, a dry wine will not be the product ; for in the rich 
iaaeions wines there is the smaller quantity of tartar, the 
peat richness of the grape occasioning the saccharine matter 
to be in excess. This difference in the fiiiit is caused by the 
climate and sun, and the excessive ripeness of the grape, even 



- 
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to the shriyelling of the skin in some cases. Thus the ridi m 
sweet grape of the climate of Malaga, in which sugar abounds^ ^ 
as may be expected, produces a wine very different frott 
Burgundy, where the tartaric and saccharine i)rinciples axe '^ 
perhaps nearly on an equality. In the Malaga wine the sugar ' 
IS not all decomposed in fermentation ; in Burgundy it is 
wholly so. The saccharine matter is in dry wines whol^ ^ 
changed by fermentation into spirit, or brandy, £rom simple T 
yinous fermentation. This is most probably not the case wiA ^ 
the luscious Southern wines, or they would be much more > 
spirituous than they are. Distillation, howeyer, shows the ^ 
quantity of alcohol that may be obtained firom them to be <« 
much greater than from the wines of the North. In France^ 
the wines of the C6te d'Or, or Burgundy, giye only onft* 
eighth of their weight in the brandy of Commerce on distillft* 
tion ; those of the Gironde, or Bordelais, a fifth ; while a 
generous wine of the DI^5me yields a third part of spirit. 

The second fermentation in the cask is a miniature repeti- 
tion of that in the yat. A precipitation again takes place, 
and the wine is afterwards racked. A third, called the insen* 
sible fermentation, continues for a long period after the wine 
appears as perfect as art can mature it. Time, which mellows 
the harshness of the wine, blends more intimately the compo^ 
nent parts, while aU. exia*aneous matter and the tartar are 
* thrown down, adhering to the sides of the cask. It seldom 
happens that the wines of the South become acid, because the 
saccharine principle is more powerful, from the action of the 
warmer sun, than in those of the North ; but this will be 
noticed further on. 

[Fermentation in the yat is at first what is called " tumul- 
tuous ;" the carbonic gas ascends in bubbles to the surface 
with a hissing noise, and a scum is formed on the sur&ce^ 
consisting of the lighter portions of the impurities of the 
wine. Heat is eyolyed ; the temperature of the wine increases 
to ninety or a hundred degrees. At length the yinous odour 
is perceived, and the fermentation ceasing, aU. is quiet aa at 
first. 

Those wines which efferyesce (vina TiKmsaeux) are impreg- 
nated deeply with carbonic acid gas, from their being drawn 
off before fermentation is complete. This gas disengages 
itself from aU kinds of wine dunng the process of fermenta- 
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turn, and when it ceases to do so the wine becomes limpid, 
aid the taste is purely vinous. The first period of fermenta- 
iion is one of great disturbance in the must, oyer the surface 
of which is collected what the French call the chateau — the 
liead, or crust, which swells upward as the fermentation pro- 
eeeds, the gas esca^in^ through the pores or cracks which 
ftrm in it. When it is observed to sink down, the time is 
snived to close the vat. Space enough must still be left for 
fte carbonic gas to free itself. The time necessary to com- 
plete the fermentation differs according to the quality or 
i^ness of the grapes, the species of pl^t, the soil, and the 
tonperature of the vineyard. In some places in iVance, as 
in Burgundy, the must remains in the vat from six to thirty 
iKmrs only. Near Lyons, it is left sis or eight days, or even 
18 many as from twelve to twenty ; in the south-east, from 
twenty-five to forty. At Narbonne it is frequently kept for 
seventy days, and the fermentation being over, the wine cla- 
lifies in the vat, in contact with the stalks, which add strength 
to it. It appears that the head, daily acquiring greater con- 
nstency, at length completely excludes the atmospheric air, 
and the wine is deemed secure. This usage it must be unsafe 
to depend upon; there is great hazard to the wine in the 
practice. In Portugal about seveniy or eighty hours may be 
the average of fermentation ; in Spam, from four to five days, 
Tarying according to the temperature. In G-ermany the 
stalks are rarely suffered to remain during fermentation ; in 
Portugal always; and in Spain, too, this is generally the 
practice. 

Though experience has shown in France that exposed fer- 
mentation is the best, an individual at Montpellier, named 
G^rvais, claimed the invention, and asserted the superiority 
of a close method, by an apparatus which is said to have been 
borrowed from others, but was nevertheless secured by patent. 
Madame G^rvais was a proprietor of considerable vineyards 
near Montpellier. She embraced the idea, by no means a 
new one, that what is termed the vinous fermentation is a 
mild natural distillation. She proceeded to obtain an appa- 
ratus that she imagined would operate so as to return into the 
Tessel the spirit and flavour that was evolved in fermentation, 
and let out the carbonic gas, which might bxu«t the working- 
ton. Her apparatus consisted of a vessel, resembling the 
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head of tbe ancieiit still, constructed of sach a fonn as to l 
cfi^Mkble of being placed securely in the back or Tat in whio 
the process of fermentation was carried on; the back or n 
was air-tight, with a hole in tbe top, communicating with thi 
part of the apparatus called the cone, or condenser. Thi 
cone was surrounded by a cylinder, or reservoir, to be We 
with cold water, so that the alcoholic yapour or steam evcAve 
during the process might be condensed as it came in contac 
with the cold interior surface of the cone, and, being tiiereb 
conyerted into liquid, trickle down the inside of the ocn 
denser, and, throufl;h a long pipe, be returned into the lei 
menting liquor. By the application of this apparatus a ook 
siderable portion of alcohol, which had been simered to escap 
in the form of yapour, along with the non-condensable gasei 
was to be condensed and returned into the liquor ; and th 
non-condensable gases carried off by a pipe, which, proceed 
ing firom the interior lower part of the cone, and running 
the inside of the cylinder in the cold water, passed out thro 
the side, and the end being immersed some depth below 
surface of water contained in a separate yessel, permitted ^ 
gases to escape, but still under a certain degree of pressujx 
the object of which was to confine the alcoholic steam and ga 
within the cone, and allow them a sufficient time to cool am 
condense. The apparatus being applied to ferment the mm 
of grapes, was also said to procure an increase of quantity 
This effect, howeyer, has not been confirmed by the makers o 
wine in France, who haye very little opinion of the efficacy o 
the machine. The error of the machine is said to be tiie re 
tention of the carbonic acid gas, which ought to be allowed in 
escape freely, or the fermentation will not be complete, firoi) 
the want of considering that the quicker the fermentation, tin 
alcohol and perfiune will evaporate in a less quantity, becanai 
they are superseded by the more vehement evaporation of tfai 
gas, which, in that case, occupies the space above tiie hew 
exclusively, and will not suffer either the alcohol or perfumi 
to rise and mingle with it. The usual method will preserve th< 
bouquet fully as well. The slower the carbonic gas escapes 
the less Kkely the spirit and perfume are to pass along witi 
it. In fact, the suffi-ages of the best practical judges an 
against this invention, as not imparting anything new to tiic 
wines in quality or perfiune, covering the vat being found 
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folly equal to every object, leaving sufficient space for the 
6BCi^ of the gas. Some persons in the North, in order to 
hasten the process of fermentation, plunge red-hot iron bars 
into the wine, and with considerable advantage to the process 
vhen the temperature is untoward. 

The vats and barrels require great attention ; if they are 
new, the wood of which they are composed is apt to impart a 
bad and bitter taste to the wine. This is guarded against 
by repeated washings in cold, and afterwards in hot water, 
in which peach leaves are steeped, or by a washing of salt 
water, or rather soaking, to extract all which is disagreeable 
in the wood, and finally they are washed with boiling must, 
banged, shaken, and left to cool. Old casks are washed in 
hot must, after the tartar has been scraped firom them. In 
case of their exhibiting ^vmptoms of decay they are burned, 
fijT sooner or later the effects are sure to be perceived in the 
wine. Sulphur match is burned in those barrels which afford 
tiie least suspicion of their imparting a bad taste, and they 
are set in a dry place, being bunged up before the match has 
expired. Before burning the sulphur the barrels must be 
carefully dried, for damp or water left in them will make the 
wine taste of sulphur, a flavour which is sometimes much too 
perceptible in the wines of Germany. No pains should be 
spared to guard against mischief from this cause. Oak is the 
wood preferred for casks ; but in some parts of the continent 
beech IB employed, because there is an opmion that beech- wood 
imparts an agreeable flavour to the wine, and brings it earlier 
to pCTfection. Casks, or barrels,. have various names in 
different provinces, or countries, without immediate reference 
to difference of measure. Thus, in the department of the 
Mame, the cask is called a queue, which in the Cher is denomi- 
nated tamieau; in Indre etJjoire,poingon; in La Vendue and 
La Nievre, jfnpe; at Lyons, hotte ; at Bourdeaux, harrique. 
When casks are of a large size they are named a muid; and 
when of the largest that are made, foud/re. The casks of 
Portugal aremost commonly denominated pipes, so are those 
^ Madeira. Li Spain, at Barcelona, and in Yalentia, they 
are the pipe ; at Xeres, the hotta or butt. 

Earthen vessels, glazed, are among the most ancient re- 
ceptacles for wine, which casks have superseded. If they are 
tiie least porous they cannot fail to be prejudicial. The an- 
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cients remedied this defect by waxing, pitcliing, or liimng 
them ; but the wine must have been liable to injmy from 
these matenals, and the carriage of earthen TBses must hsve 
rendered them expensiYe from breakage. At La Mancha in 
Spain, at Yal de Fenas and Manzanares, they nse huge day 
yessek, holding eight hundred gallons each, called teneftu. 
Staves are not to be obtained there for vats. The wine mellowB 
in these receptacles, from whence it is drawn off into akiziB. 
At Pesth in Hungary, marble vessels are employed to hold 
wine. In Cyj)rus, as hereafter stated, conical earthem vee- 
sels are used in fermenting the wine, sometimes pitched, or 
anointed when they come Irom the furnace with a Ixnlixig 
mixture of turpentine and pitch, mixed with Yine-bzaiiGa 
ashes, goats' hair, and very fine sand, which never falls g£ 
These vessels contain from twelve to twenty barrels, and 
must not be confounded with the jar by which Cyprus winea 
are usually sold. Notwithstanding these last, a large pro- 
portion of Cvprus wine is transported in skins. limed 
vessels, and those of marble, are liable to be acted upon bj 
wine to its great detriment. 

Before taking leave of this part of the subject, it may not 
be amiss to mention that colour has no relation to the time of 
iihe must acquiring vinosil^. If the quantity in the vat be 
oonsiderable, and the weather warm, the wine should lemain 
but a short tame, for the fermentation is quickly perfected. If 
the saccharme principle abound, the must be Imick, and the 
temperature low, the fermentation will be slower. The 
want of perfection in fermenting in the vat, may be helped 
considerably after barrelling ; but wine suffered to become 
acid, injured by excess of carbonic gas, or touched with 
moiddiness, cannot be properly recovered. In regard to 
colour, some of the most ^ect wines in that respect, as 
wdl as in delicacy of taste, remain only six hours in tibe vat. 
Time, in fermentation, does not add to the depth of the oolour, 
the bruising of the skins alone imparting that quality. 

The precise time for drawing off wine from the vat, after 
tiie fermentation is perfect, can be attained only by ex- 
perience. The moment the head sinks, visible fermentatioin 
has ceased in the rising of gas bubbles, but the sensible 
heat being over, it is not always proper to draw off the liquid. 
Sometimes the proper period is not less than twenty hours 
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ifter the wine drawn into a glasa seems fine enough, and in 
lU respeeta ready to draw. "When thti wine is drawn off, the 
BBiik remaining in the vat h again aubjectod to pressure. 
It is oftraitinQes the case that this last wine is mixed with 
whtt is first drawn off irom the vat, to its great deterio- 

The wine being barrelled, is removed into the first cellar. 
1!he beat cellars should be slightly hnmid, and as deep under 
ground as the nature of the soil will permit them to be, even 
to fifly feet. If too damp it afl'ects the wine, if too dry the 
itBns of the barreb shrink, and waste the liquor. Light 
■lumld be admitted by very small apertures, having aJidea or 
drntters to dose according to the state of the temperature, 
fcrwhiohend a thermometer or two are indispensable to 
kmg against the walls. The arch over should be solid, and 
wniick as possible, in order to prevent any motion above 
eommunicating its tromour to tlie barrels, and the whole 
-Aoold be covered as well in winter as summer with litter, 
'to prevent the action of both cold and heat. The floor 
ttould be of eMi;h, well beaten, and the recesses, if any, 
tad the entire floor, should be strewed with sand. If 
finmd too humid, the number of air-boles should be aug- 
mented ; and if too dry, a part of them should be stopped, 
md those left be narrowed. If by any chance the rays 
of the Hun penetrate by the air-holes, a wall must be 
bidIC before them, or sloping planka, covered with turf, be 
flxed above them. The casks should bo set upon stands, 
rix or seven inches high, made of square strong timbers. 
Wedges should be placed under, to keep them steady. No 
ask should be suffered to touch its neighbour, or the cellar 
wall, but should stand perfectly insulated, and at the same 
time immoveable &om any shght cause. The casks shotdd 
•tand parallel with a horizontal line through their centres 
bagthwiae, so that all sediment may lodge in the bellying 
part of the bwrel which is lowest. No frmt, flowers, garden 
|voduce, or green wood, should ever be placed in a wine- 
oelliff, as they frequently impart a bad taste to the wine, 
wbidi ia VFonderfuUy suaceptible of ail that impregnates the 
afanosphere around, anil often contracts acidity from extta- 
neoiiH Bubstimces lodged near it. 

The wint cellared from the vintage requires new cares to 
f2 
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render it fit for the market. The casks, in consequence of 
the disengagement of the carbonic gas still remaining, aie 
not quite filled up, to allow space for the secondary fermen- 
tation. About two inches £rom the bung is lefb vacant. A 
hole is made near the bung, and stopped with a wooden pin, 
to let out the gas from time to time as it fills up the. spaee 
aboYe the wine, but care must be taken that no external air 
enters. When it is found that no more gas escapes, the barrels 
are filled, and hermetically closed. This last filling in Erance is 
known by the term ouiller, to ullage, and in some places this* 
operation is performed every day for the first month, every 
fourth for the second, and every eighth until the wine is 
racked. In this way the celebrated Hermitage wines are 
treated. At Bourdeaui it is performed every eighth day. 
The wine used for filling should be of a quality equal to that 
in the cask. The cellars must be visited daily, and the wine 
frequently tasted to judge of its state. 

When casks are neglected to be filled up, a white mouldi- 
ness, styled "the flower" by the French, covers the surface 
of the wine, which soon renders it unfit for drinking. To 
remedy this, the atmospheric air is forced out, after which 
lighted sulphur is introduced, and the barrel is struck to make 
all the air bubbles rise to the surface, and force the mouldiness 
towards the bung ; the cask is then graduaUy filled, and the 
mouldiness collected at the bung-hole, until it all comes away. 

It is said that there is a sympathy between the wine in the 
cellar and the vine. The former is observed to work in a re- 
markable manner when the vine puts forth its buds. The 
fermentation at this period is often obliged to be resisted by 
artificial methods, as sulphate of lime, camphor, sulphuric 
acid, and even the application of ice. 

The next operation is the racking, to separate the wine 
from the lees. In Cyprus the wine is kept on the lees to the 
last. In Prance, racking is indispensable ; such is the dif- 
ference arising from climate and soil. In some countries the 
wine is racked in the first December after the vintage, in 
others once a year in February or March. The first year, in 
some places, wines are twice racked, in spring and autumn ; 
in others, in May and December, if possible, during a frost. 
The necessity for racking more than once a year depends 
upon the nature of the wine. Some wines, of a generous 



_^ will remain on the lees three or four years, but in 
general they sliould be racked before the flrat vernal equinox. 
There are aome who, instead of racldng, by troubling the 
vine, and remixing it with the leea, eBtablish a second time 
iroecieB of fermentation, which is intended to ameliorate its 
fufuity ; but this must be executed with great care, to avoid 
Hceacenoy, and the wine must be racked the instant it ap- 
proaehea fermentation, and be placed in a uolder situation 
ftan that it preyjously occupied, having fined it before the 
Bcking, if it appear at all troubled. Tliis alioidd be done in 
Ane dry weather. 

In racking wine, the cask should be bored about three 
m fin^era' breadth above the projecting part of the staves with 
"" in mstrument made on purpose, and the cock introduced, so 
U not to waste more than a few drops of the wine, and ex- 
clude in the operation the HmaJleat portion of external air. 
The bong is sbghtly lifted, to permit air enough to enter and 
let the wine rumnng. At Beaune, in the C9to d'Or, the 
winea of which rank so high in estimation, they are racked 
by means of a brass tap, having a straight stem. To this 
Item is fixed another tube, the end of which is inserted in a 
TTOoden pipe, of a slightly conical form, which is introduced 
into the empty cask. The cask is placed on the eide ; a small 
hole or two are bored with a gindet in the uppermost stave, 
which, when the cask is full, are stopped up, and the cask 
set in its place. The wine is thus racked without the least 
disturbance. 

In Bome parts of Prance, as at Condrieu, on the Rhone, the 
wine is racked two or three times, twenty or thirty hours 
only passing between each operation. If the wine is dia- 
placea for any reason, while in the growers' hands, it is gene- 
, rally racked each time. At Xeres the sherries are racked in 
gmkeral but once, although there may be here and there a par- 
ticular exception to the rule, 

"Wines which do not become limpid by racking are sub- 
mitted to the further process of fining, as afterwards de- 
scribed in this work, and then racked. Many kinds of wine 
require, from the extreme fineness of the particles of the leea 
held in suspension, to be put through this process before 
they are fit for the market. The wine during the operation 
isalwayB a' 
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agitated with a cleft stick. It is observed 
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that the inferior wines loee their harshness by this process, 
and that the best growths acquire greater delicacy. 

A word or two may be adoed here respecting the employ- 
ment of sulphur matches, which sometimes imparts a siigat 
taste to wines when iU done. The object is to impart to 
wine clearness and the principle of preservation, and to pre- 
vent fermentation. A little cotton cloth is rolled up, imtil 
it is an inch or an inch and a half in diameter, and six or 
seven inches long. This is dipped in melted sulphnr, to 
which, rather fancifully, certain aromatic perfumes, extracted 
firom sweet-smeUing flowers, are sometmies added.' The 
match is lighted, and suspended in the cask by means of an 
iron wire, the bung is then closed. This process injures the 
colour of some of the red wines, and the substitution of a 
little brandy flung into the cask, and set on fire by an in- 
flamed string, or cord, while the hand is kept over the bung- 
hole, is found to answer the same purpose, without injuring 
the wines. The cask, as before stated, must be perfecdy diy 
when this is done, the smallest quantity of moisture in it re- 
taining the sulphur and tainting the wine* 

In the south of Prance a quantity of wine is made, called 
muet, for which the grapes are trodden and pressed at the 
vintage, and the wine is fined immediately, to prevent fer^ 
mentation. This wine, or rather must, is next poured into a 
barrel until it is only a fourth part filled ; above the surface 
of the liquid several sulphur matches are then burned, and 
the bung closed upon the fumes. The cask is now violently 
shaken until the sulphurous gas is absorbed, so that none 
escapes on opening the bung. More must is then added, and 
fresn sulphur, and the cask treated as before. This is re- 
peated several times, until the cask is full. This must never 
ferments ; it has a sweetish flavour, and a strong smell of 
sulphur. A quantity of proof spirit is now added, and a wine 
highly spirituous is the product. It is sometimes called 
CalaDrian wine, and is generally employed to give strength, 
sweetness, and durabilify to wines which lack these qualities. 




CHAPTER IT. 

THE VDITAGE— (Con(m«B/.) 



Wnraa are subjeet, from known or unknown cauacB, to dete- 
aOTation, or itmlady, aoon after they are made. Tho two 
most daogeroua cnanges to which they are liable in the 
maker's hands, are becoming oily, or contracting acidity. 
Oxliness is a milky appearance, put on by winea made in a 
net season, and ill fermented. The wine loaes its natural 
fimdity, and becomea, what is called in England, ropy. 
"White winea are most subject to this malady, not in the 
TTOod, unleBB of meagre quality ; but they will sometimes turn 
oily in the bottle, however well corked. After a certain time 
haa expired they will again frequently become pure. The 
irliite Bubstanee at firat aeeu in the wine turns brown, shrinks, 
and detachea itself in scales. The wine then takes its usual 
dear coloar, and ia cured. It ia not prudent, liowever, to 
feare the cure to chance. Cream of tartar is often applied aa 
a remedy in France. To each barrel holding seventy-eight 
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gallons, about four quarts of wine are allowed, heated to tlie 
boiling point, with from six to twelve ounces of the purest 
cream of tartar, and the like quantity of sugar, thrown in, and 
well mixed up. This is put into the barrel hot, the bung 
made close, and the cask shaken for five or six minutes. In 
case there is reason to think the bung will fly, a little hole is 
made near it with a gimlet, to be stopped with a peg as 
quickly as possible, so that only the smallest quantity of the . 
carbonic acid gas thus generated can escape, for it is to the 
generation of this gas that the wine is indebted for its cure. 
Two days afterwards the wine is fined in the ordinary man- . 
ner, but with the bung closed. The cask is then shaken, and 
returned to it s p lace. After the expiration of five days more 
it is racked. Wine in bottles so damaged is uncorked, emp- 
tied into a barrel, and treated in the same manner. Some 
remedy the malady by passing the wine over new lees, then 
fining, and sulphuring it ; others, by placing the bottles in a 
higher temperature, and in the fresh air ; and some fine it 
with whites of eggs and fish glue beaten together. But these 
methods will not restore the wine to the state it attains when 
naturally cured. In Spain, from the slovenly fermentation, 
and mixture of bad grapes with good, ropiness is very com- 
mon. It is cured by mixing brandy with the wine, princi- 
pally sherry, which also makes it more a^eeable to the 
English palate. If used early, this is considered to prevent 
the mischief altogether. Picking over the grapes would be a 
more rational and wholesome preventive, but the Spaniard 
is the slave of custom, and perhaps too idle to be at the 
trouble. 

All wines are liable to turn acid, those which are weak 
more especially, if ullage be allowed ; therefore the casks 
must always be kept filled up to the bung. "Wines are ob- 
served to be most liable to this disorder about the time of the 
vines being in flower. They never recover from this state 
without aid, but get worse and worse until good for nothing. 
By taking the malady at the moment of its appearance, the 
evil may be arrested. The wine must be drawn into a cask, 
well sulphured, and placed in a situation colder than that in 
which it previously stood. Honey, or liquorice, is often dis- 
solved in the wine, or cream, or the wine is saturated with 
acetate of magnesia. Many use gelatine of bones ; but the 
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krt mode is to pass it over the lees at the vintage, when it 
tin lose its acidity. In the spring succeefding, however, it 
is ahnost oBrtain to revert to an acid state again. Thus far, 
porided the wine is taken at the first appearance of change, 
if it be at all advanced, the malady is hopeless, and the wine 
viU infillibly become vinegar. 

Sometimes the acidity of wine is only superficial, and when 
ftat is the case an inslaoiment is adopted in France, which 
pMsing deep into the contents of the cask, fills it without 
«e hSst disturbance, until the bad portion overflows at the 
bong-hole, being displaced by that which is introduced below 
in a sound state. 

Bitterness is another malady to which the best quality of 
wine is sabject. It follows the insensible fermentation either 
in tiie wood or bottle, and does not show itself until the wine 
is dd. Some of the best Burgundy is subject to bitterness, 
e^edally if it tasted rough on attaining maturity. The wine 
is generally clear during the time it is thus affected. If it 
happen in the cask, it must be passed over new lees, or 
wine of a yoimger growth of the same vineyard ; but this 
only renders it liable to new changes, and injures the 
bouquet. It should be afterwards fined with eggs, suffered 
to rest two or three months, and then be racked. If the 
wine is in bottle, it wiU often re-establish itself in two or 
three years, but it must not be moved. The wine will lose 
some of its colour and bouquet, but become finer, and good 
for drinking. If moved it must be decanted, which some 
persons do on first discovering the malady, and repeat it as 
ofben as there is any deposit. Almost all wines change colour 
with age, and generally in proportion to their original deep- 

, ness of hue. When this is the effect of malady, they lose 
their transparency ; the red become black, and the white a 

) livid yellow ; the taste, also, gets worse. This is a new fer- 
mentation, and is stopped with purified tartar, reduced to a 
fine powder, and put mto the cask, which is shaken, with the 
bung open, that the gas may escape freely. The wine must 
be then drawn off into a well-sulphured barrel, placed in a 
cool cellar, racked, and fined. If not thus restored, such 
wines are mingled with those of a newer vintage, from the 

\ same vines, but not of a vintage too young. Sometimes 
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wines thus disordered in the bottle will reeoyer themselyiei 
though this can rarely be depended upon. 

Wine which is pricked, or has a flat dead tnte, shows tlu 
the external air has been admitted either by the eork, if i 
bottle, or from the bung being iU fitted, if in the cas^ I 
such a state the bouquet is lost, and in the next state ( 
deterioration it exhibits the white filaments alreadj inei 
tioned from another cause, denomioated '' the flower." TU 
mischief is remedied if the wine be not too far gone, an 
possess strength and body, by racking it into a cask juf 
emptied of soimd wine, and sulphured. It is then close 
very carefully for fifteen days, fined, racked, and bottle 
Should the wine be too far gone for this mode of recoyeory, 
third part of sound wine is added, in place of a third sal 
tracted, which should be younger and fiiller of s^rit. 
better mode is to add to a cask contaioing two hundred az 
forty bottles, thirty or forty quarts of fresh lees, obtaiui 
from rackmg newer wines; tBeae should be weU miiigl. 
with the spoiled wine once a day, for three or four days. 
is then to be racked and bottled. K near the vintage tia 
the wine is passed over the murk, and this is foimd an e 
cellent remedy. Preparations of lead have been used for t] 
purpose of recovering wine thus injured. Those who u 
them act disgracefully: such wines are highly deleterioi 
however small the quantity of lead which may haye be 
infused. It is an excellent thing to throw cold weU-wat 
over the casks, and apply ice below them, when there 
reason to apprehend that wine is turning; thus early alia 
ing the elements of mischief. 

A taste of mouldiness is a fatal accident in wine, and m 
arise from many causes ; such as a bad or foul cask, a mns 
egg employed m fining, or decayed grapes in the vat. ] 
Chaptal gives an account of a nauseous odour, which disa 
peared after a long fermentation, found to proceed from a vi 
number of wood-bugs which had been gathered with t 
grapes and crushed in the press. Drawing off the vnne in 
a well-sulphured cask is a good practice, adding s<Hne brois 
peach kernels, or almond wood, by which means, if tte inju 
be slight, it is remedied. Eone charcoal is good for the sar 
end, or burnt bread crust, suspended in the wine- If, ho 
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erer, the taate be very atrong and fixed, it cannot be recovered ; 

'■ IB in tbis case unfit even for distillation or vinegar. 

New wine is sometimea frozen. To recover it, racking into 

ihured caska ia had recourse to, with the addition of 

After this it may be fined and bottled. The aqueous 

jBtt of the wine is that which congeals. This has fumiahed 

wine-growera with the hint to expose their wine to a firost, 

that it may congeal a proportion of the watery part, and then 

rack off the residue, which ia by some thought to be improved 

both in body and spirit. 

Some wines deposit in growing old a matter totally different 
&om the lees. One kind is found adhering in a lining to the 
bottom of the bottle or vessel ; another species ia suspended 
in the liquor, being too light for deposition. Some have 
iaagined these to consist of preparations of lead used by the 

■ luker of the wine. When tnis deposit is burned upon cliar- 
n km], it gives out a vapour which smells like burned tartar ; 
^ if continued on the burniug coal, a white residue, which is 

pare potash, will be obtained. Preparations of lead are easily 
aeteeted in wine by throwing sulphate of potash, or liver of 
ta)phur into it, when a black precipitate wdl be Ibrmed. 

Tartar precipitates itself in the form of small crystals in all 
good wine. In wines which arc oily it takes the appearance 
w sandy mud, as well as in those not duly fermented. Tartar 
conmiiimcates no bad taste, nor does it alter the clearness, 
OBBpb in the slightest possible degree ; on the other hand, it 
aeaistB in the preservation, and makes the wine less subject 
to dionge or malady. Its appearance in the bottle should 
never cause it to be decanted, if designed to be drunk on the 
K ipot. If the wine ia to be moved, it is absolutely necessaiy 
B n pttt it into fresh bottlea, or it will remain a good while 
S dtrady, if not be ruined by contracting a bad taste. In 
^ Jeoantmg it into new bottles great caro is requisite, and 

■ tiie operation must not be humed. In France an iostru- 
i ment nas been adopted to decant wine without disturbance, 
' even to the last drop, which is hereafter described in the Ap- 
pendix. 

' Eed winea give out much more deposition than white. 
' Those which are of such alight nature that they appearin the 
" irine the moment the bottle is touched ever so dightly, cannot 
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be decanted perfectly clear, with every precaution. Of tlus i^ 
class are the wines that sparkle, or the moussewe. s^ 

One cause of a bad taste in wine arises from the gallic acid ji 
which exists in the new oak used for the barrel, becomiitff i[ 
more or less disengaged; it is apt to render the wine roogpi j(^ 
and hard. Oak staves for casks are steeped for some days {z 
in a strong lye of wood ashes ; this prevents the wine fixMft i 
contracting astringency when the staves are put together. The ^^ 
taste 'is very difficult to remove, and often impossible. The '^ 
casks are washed with quenched lime, and then with water, »i: 
until it comes away clear. Wines affected by the oak of the !| 
cask, are said in France to have a flavour of the wood. A '^ 
slight musty taste is sometimes contracted from the wood rf fg 
the barrel, which is corrected by agitating mustard seed, 
juniper, or sage, on the wine. These are supposed to act by 
their essential oil, and thus restore it. Another taste is tm t, 
of musk, contracted also from the barrel ; it is got rid of by \; 
ventilation. 

It has already been observed, under the head of " Culture 
of the Viae," that it is one of the most useful plants known, 
for every portion of it may be applied to some purpose. The \ 
must of the South is employed in making a nch confection 
with citron and aromatic sweets. The richer pears, apples, 
prunes, melons, mushrooms, and roots of various kinds, are 
mashed and mingled with must boiled down to a syrup, till 
they are incorporated by methods which it would be foreign 
to present objects to particularise. 

The murk, after bemg taken from the vat, is still rich in 
must, and is accordingly again submitted to pressure. The 

Cduct is nearly equal in quality to that first taken. This 
been noticed already. On tne residue of the grapes, the 
refuse of the vintage, together with the murk, hot water and 
syrup are thrown, and the product is a very small wine, cool- 
ing and pleasant to the palate, flavoured with peaches, elder 
for colour, and a little Florence iris. This is commonly called 
piquette, and is often given to harvest people and cultivatorB 
in the South during the last burning days of the summery or 
rather autumn. To prevent it from turning acid, honey is 
sometimes added, and cream of tartar, which aids the fermen- 
tation and the spirituous product. White grapes are deemed 
better than red ibr this purpose. 
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S murk waa anciently thought injuriouB. Pliny wrote, 
oapes lying among the murk, or the refuse of the ker- 
ina ekins, after the prces was used, were hurtful to 
pad. One hundred and ninety-five parta of the murk 
id furnish five and a quarter of potash. The murk, 
il in water and diatilled, produces brandy of a aecondair 
W. Vinegar is also extracted from the murk acidified. 
feria is mode from the murk ty placing plates of copper 
^k alternately in a vessel, to tbe diameter of which the 
I fit. The whole is wetted from time to time with acid 
k "When the oxidation is complete, tho verdigris is taken 
Rnd put into packages for mAe. The murk is eagerly 
It after for nourishment by all tho herbivorous animals. 
BTen dry, or mingled with other fodder. Fowls are re- 
U)ly fond of it. In some places it is eaten fresh from the 
W cows and mules, but it intoxicates and injures them 
fgiven in that state. Purther, the murk is one of the 
jtessings for the vineyard of any known, especiaUy if 
led with doves' or pigeons' dung. After tho vintage, it 

rpistom among the more judicious wiue-growcrs to place 
Iqoantities of murk in the dove or pigeon-house, tho 
Being eagerly sought after by the birds. From thence 
■nrk is token, impregnated with pigeons' dung, to pits 
Rie hog-stiea, which they drain, and which are lined with 
JKng of the hog. On this the murk rests, and on its sur- 
p heaped the dung of every kind of fowl which can be 
id. This is couaidered the best dressing for the vine 
known. It is placed round the stumps over the roots 
IB month of February, when the weather is fine. The 
bains carry the salts from the dressing iovm. to the 
{ and the elfect of the operation is sure to appear in due 

e murk is often dried from the press, and burned, where 
b acarce, being laid up for winter use, exactly like tan in 
ppaits of England. In a state of fermentation it is 
Ito be useful as a bath for rheumatic limbs, by exciting 
liration. It is said to be a specific for the rickets, used 
iaame way. Fractured limbs, placed in a vessel of murk 
Om fermentation, for a longer or shorter time, as may 
peHsacy, are said to be consolidated more rapidly than 
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Eren the seeds of the grape are applicable to useful pur- . 
poses, besides feeding pigeons. Sepaiirted from the murk bf . 
washmg, and careftilly dried, thej are ground, as already ', 
stated. The produce is very superior to that from nuta, either ;! 
for eating 6r baming. io \U odour aceompanieTits vm, ^ 
and it bums as bright as olive oil, without smoke. This gof . 
ployment of the pips of the grape is an Italian invention ct ^^ 
about a century old. The prcmuct is, in Italy, about nine per ^ 
cent, of oil. Too little is made to allow of expi^tation. . 

It is not needful to go into minute particulars upon tfao J 
foregoing applications, because England is not the eountrf ^. 
of the vine ; they are enumerated to render the subjeet mam 
complete, and to afford an idea of the exceeding yalne of tiM . 
vine where the dimate is congenial to its matvunty. It will ? 
not be out of place here to mention that there are difSerenft I 
kinds of '^ domestic" wines, as the French designate them. !||[ 
What are called domestic wines in France are those which an 
rarely exported from the neighbouriiood, where they are mad9 
generally for home consumption. Strangears are very litiie 
acquainted with these. Sucn wines are a preparation of the 
srape exceedingly rich. By the term is not to be understood 
boued wine, sudbi as is used for sherbet, nor that made tp 
mingle with sherry, as at St. Lucar, in ^win, £rst undereoing \ 
fermentation ; but only concentrated must, boiled, wi& a r 
mixture of brandy, and sometimes of aromatic seeds ; in &eL ^ 
richsjrups. . 

Boued wines, vins cmU (vino cotto, ItaUcm)^ are of ancient { 
date, having, it is supposed, passed very early from Aeda into r 
Greece. They are common in Italy, Spam, and Fraace. '^' 
The ripest and finest grapes are selected, generally of titt 
Muscadine species, ga&ered during the hottest part of tha 
day, in order that they may be free from dew, and humiditgr 
of every other kind. They are carefrdly moved, laid npon . 
hurdles, and exposed for five or six suceessive days to tiM ? 
sun's most ardent rays, turning them «t least three or firar ^ 
times every day. They are then trodden out, as is the naage ^ 
with the common ^ape at the vintage. The must is placed H 
over a clear fire, with as litide smoke as possible. The wine ^ 
must be boiled until it is reduced to one-third of its originsl p 
quantity. It is then skimmed aud poured into woodaft : 
vessels, carefuUy cleaned and quite new, to r i until oooiy r 
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Aer which it is bflndled up doee. This wine is veiT plea- 

■atto t2ie taste, of a deep amber colour, delicate and gene- 

ixxu. Corsica is fSunous for such wines, which are treated so 

jiJiriomtly m the boiling, that in the north of Europe they 

«e taksa for liahnaeT or Canary. When very old they are 

cfton paased off for (Cyprus, Tinto, or Malaga, of the best 

imdy as the owner may wish them to appear. Boiling is 

iho adopted to make new wine have the appearance of old. 

For thiB purpose, it is raised in temperature dose to the 

kojUng ^oant, oazrelled, and bunged up directly, and in three 

mantlw it is found possessed of the character of wine kept 

iram six to ten years. Bourdeauz wine two years old will 

flniB acqiiiie the flayour of that which is ten or a dozen in 

2. Port wine is often thus treated in Enfi;land by placing 
bottles in tepid water, and raising it to the boiling point. 
After remaining but a short time in the cellar, it will deposit 
ft Croat, and piri; on the character and yirtue of wine M^ch 
km been cellared for years. 

What are called in !EVance vins de Uquetur are those in 
linch the saccharine piindple has not entirely disappeared, 
ttd been changed into alconol, during the process oi ^rmen- 
ktkm. Wines of this sort abound, both red and white. Of 
fteee are the sweet wine of Cyprus, the white of Eiyesaltes, 
Syracuse, Malvasia, Malaga, and similar kinds. Unfortu- 
lately, the wines sold under this name are not always ge- 
mnne ; the practice of adulteration, by which the more yalu- 
ible qualities of this spedes of wine are deteriorated, is 
hit too common, and it is less liable to detection than in 
Ayirinea. 

The wines called vins de paille are so denominated &om 

= Ike grapes being laid for several months upon straw before 

[ far are taken to the press. Sometimes, instead of being 

I Ud upon the straw, they are hung up in straw tresses. K 

the wine intended to be made is what is caUed demi paille, 

; the grapes are thus exposed for fifty or sixty days only ; if 

fer vin paille "whollj, they remain for three or four months in 

fte foregoing state. In the department of La Meurthe, in 

France, vin paille is called vin de grenier. 

The Hermitage vin de paille is not fermented for some 

i months after it is made, so that in reckoning its age, the first 

year from the vintage is never taken into account. It is some- 
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times in a state of fermentation for six years, and not imtili 
this fermentation has ceased for two or three years is thej 
wine fit for consumption. J 

What is called vm matisseux, which is best described hp, 
what is understood in England of Champagne, is divided into { 
grand mousseva and crSmans, or demirmousseux. The prodnci 
of the second pressure of the grape in the department of the 
Maine is called vin de taille. The mousseux wines of Arboii 
are called vins blancs de garde, and when old, vinjawne. 

There is no pure wine in France like that which is desig- 
nated claret in England. This wine is a mixture of Bonrdeaax 
with Benicarlo, or with some full wine of Erance. Claird 
wines in Erance signify those which are red or rose-coloured. 
Thus rose-coloured mousseux wine is called cUnretj or tW; 
there is no such original term as claret in Erance for wine ; il' 
is an English corruption of clairet 

It is the practice of wine-growers to mix several growths ai 
wine together ; but this is not done by the grower so fee« 
quently for the purpose of adulteration, as to give body of 
strength to the product of a weak vintage. No honourabto' 
wine grower will sell wine which has been thus treated witiK 
out mentioning the circumstance to the buyer, supposing he, 
has been obliged to amend his light wines with those whidi 
are stronger, and of a more generous quality. There are 
mixtures of this kind which may even be beneficial. In the 
Bordelais they mingle wines on the lees to correct the rougb* 
ness of their growth.- Hermitage, the black wine of Gahoi8» 
or of the best vineyards of the Q-ard or Herault department 
are thus applied. A perfect fermentation ensues, and the 
wines thus embodied are excellent Medoc. Adulterations d 
wine, of which more anon, are the work of the dealer rathef ; 
than of the grower, and rank with those imitations extractel 
from all sorts of substances, for which some individuals aie 
said to be celebrated in the trade. 
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Fbauce is the vineyard of the earth. Her fertile soil, 
gentle accliTitieB, clear sunny skies, and fine summer tem- 
peratore, place her, in coajunctioa with her experience and 
ibe advantages of science apphed to vinification, the fore- 
most in the art of extracting the juice which bo gladdena the 
boman heart. She ia able to manufacture within her own 
limits every description of wine : from the harsh product of 
her northern provinces to the luscious malmsey of the south ; 
from her dehcious Champagne and Burgundy, which have no 
equals, to her rich Lunel and IVontignac ; with all the in- 
termediate grades of class and quality. Though custom may 
have reconciled wine-growers in many districts to absurd 
habits, detrimenta! to tho perfection of their produce, and 
though pecuniary means are frequently wanting to enable 
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wine-growers to have recourse to improvement — though 
heavy and absurd taxation has made it hr more profitame 
to manufacture wine in the largest quantity, and at the 
cheapest rate, than to grow the best, there are proprietors^ 
of vineyards enough with adequate capital, men of integrity, 
indust]^, and ingenuity, who keep up the excellence of their 
wines, and employ every attainable method for improving 
their growths, so as to maintain the eminence which JBVanoe 
has acquired over all the world for the vinous productions of i 
her soil. The number of the proprietors of vineyards in 
France is very great. The highest year of produce from 
1829 to 1833 gave 40,038,702 of hectolitres, and the lowest '-. 
15,281,396. 

The wines of France are grateful and beneficial to the 
palate and to health. They do not, by being too strongly ^ 
unpregnated with brandy, carry disease into the stomach tA j 
the moment of social joy. They cheer and exhilarate, while ; 
they fascinate all but coarse palates with their delicate flavour. •^ 
Their variety is very great. ^ j 

There are six departments of France which are not friendly 
to the vine. With these exceptions, the country may he ; 
called one vast vine garden. In eighty of the department^ ', 
wine is made, although of varying quality. The number cS ! 
hectares* in cultivation in the year 1823, was 1,736,066, or | 
about 4,270,000 acres. The annual mean product, 35,076,689 
hectolitres, or 920,721,088 gallons, at about 6f d. per gallon, 
valued at 540,389,298 francs, or 22,516,220Z. 15«. sterling; . 
not, indeed, the prodigious sum which it has been made by 
some calculators, but still an enormous amount for a counti^ 
which grows com besides for thirty-three millions of souls. In 
1806 the vines were estimated to cover a surface of 1,674,489 
hectares, or about 4,142,600 English acres. The minister of 
commerce, in 1828, stated that he thought the produce 
600,000,000 francs in value, or about 24,000,000^. sterling, 
at 6^d. per gallon English. The calculations made in 1806, 
and for several years subsequently, were not correct, while 
the valuation and produce were exaggerated. This has been 
proved during the increased progress of the cadastre^ by which 
means more accurate results have been obtained. 

* The hectare is 2 acres H rood English. j- 
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every hectare cultivated throughout France, a mean 
:e of 22 heetoUtres 6-A litres waa given for the years 

^-een 1804 and 1808. The subsequent calculations, which 
SM more correct, give an average of 20 hectolitres 27 iitrea 
each hectare, or 514 gallons imperial measure to every 
i^t^ acres English. 

A portion of the produce of the vines, amounting to 
5,229,880 hectolitres, or 115,057,300 gaUons, is distilled into 
Immdy, and produces 751,945 hectolitres of spirit, of dif- 
ferent degrees of strength, besides 70,015 distilled from the 
murk, yielding 37,288 of alcohol; the produce in pure 
Jcohol being 469,817 hectolitres. The total value of wine 
and brandy exported from i'rance into foreign countries in 
1S23 was 76,6.39,026 franca, of 3,193,292J. 15s. sterUng. 
Thus, besides growing com and vegetables upon a system 
by no means complete or economical, besides all her aterile 
uid forest lands, and in great part of the middle and south 
A defective husbandry compared to that of England, France 
annually eiporta above three miDions sterling of her agricul- 
toral produce ia wine only — a proof of the great fertility of 
her climate ; and when her population is taken into account, 
a thing by no means discreditable to her industry. Over 
and above the foregoing quantity of grape brandy, 03,457 
hectolitrea are distilled from com and other substances be- 
sides the vine ; and between eleven and twelve millions of 
hectolitres of beer, perry, and cider are made. From these 
latter, as well aa corn and potatoes, brandy is distilled, carry- 
ing the total amount of brandy of all kinds to 915,417 hec- 
tolitres, or to 553,086 hectoliires 27 litres of pure alcohol. 
In gallons this is about 24,029,696, nearly 9,000,000 of 
which are exported. In France, the consumption, therefore, 
for all purposes, is a little above 15,000,000 of gallons, with 
apopulatiou of 31,000,000; in England it is nearly 28,000,000 
of ^ons, with a population of 24,000000. The value of 
the wines has nearly doubled since 1788. They were then 
valued at 14,853,877Z. 9a. 2d., but in 1823 they had reached, 
asah-eady seen, 22,5I6,220(. 15s. sterling. 

Some of the wines of France will keep good for a TCry 
long term of years. Houssillon has been drunk a century old, 
and still found in high perfection. Many other kinds are 
found at fifty or sixty years old to remain good, particularly 
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8ucb as are grown on the Eltine, in the Eastern Fyren 
cudevant Eoussillon, which boasts wines beginning to 
drank in England under their proper denominations, alsi 
Cahors, in the Gard, and the Var. The wines of Champa^ 
Burgundy, and Medoc, are comparatively short-lived, b< 
more deucate, and having less body. For the classes 
these wines see^Appendix, also for the departmental prodi 
with British imports and duties. 

While the cultivation of the vine in Prance is exceedir 
varied, the treatment of the fruit at the vintage is mon 
less in accordance with science, in proportion as the v 
made is in demand beyond the limits of local consumpt 
In one part of France the wine vats are oval, and during 
mentation the carbonic gas is only suffered to escape thro 
a bunghole, with the view of preventing too much of 
spirit from evaporating. A cover is luted on in some pla 
and a small ormce only left open. In otiiers a coverlid al 
is placed over the vat. Eiae cloth is found to answer 'v 
well in a district or two where it has been adopted, the sp 
being retained while the gas escapes. Thus there is 
general rniiformity in an essential part of the process 
wine-making throughout France. Districts vary from e 
other iQ practice, and science has not yet universally o'' 
come usage. 

In cultivation it is precisely the same ; and the beaut 
vineyards of France, which so charmingly clothe the side 
hills, otherwise barren from not suiting a different purr 
in agriculture — even the rockiest and shallowest lands, fi 
the Moselle to the Mediterranean, from the Ehine to 
Atlantic — display in this way either the skill or the ] 
judices of the people. As a whole, what a picture does ' 
rich country present, flowing with com, silk, wine, oil, 
honey ! Com, vines, mulberries, and olives, dividing fi 
north to south the soil which a genial sun warms, and 
agiicultural population look upon with unfailing joyousn 

In other countries, to nature is left almost the sole mam 
ment of the production of such wines as obtain a celeb: 
beyond the territory in which they grow. In Spain nat 
has done everything, and man very little. One of the fii 
red wines in the world is the Yal de Penas, yet it is rarel} 
be drank beyond La Mancha without the defilement of pil 
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ftom the goat-akinB in which it ia carried. Id France the 
sDgbtest foreign taste, Bcarcely perceptible to the stranger, 
would not be suffered in the brtter classes of wine. The 
nntional honour cannot be more scrupidouBly watched, than 
the purity and perfect quality of the fruit of the vintage is 
regarded by the better class of Tine-growere, 

It ia impoBBihle, notwithstauding the self-wiUed notions of 
mne connoiHseura, that anvthing appro.ximating to the truth 
can be known respecting the wines in repute, no longer back 
Qiazt the middle ages. The aroma, the perfume, the exquisite 
de)icB£y which distinguish the modem wines of France, were, 
it ia TCry reasonable to believe, unknown two or three cen- 
tairiee ago. We find that the wines of districts, which were 
race cefebrated, are now very indifi'erent, or the palates of 
our forefathers must have been much lesa refined than our 
own. That the wines in France once praised highly, and 
now deemed of thu?d-rate quality, may not in reahty be much 
■teered by time, is very probable. When the ladies of nobles 
nude their breakfast in England upon salt beef and strong 
he^ ae luxuries, it is very likely that the taste of the wine- 
drinker on the continent, a few miles to the south, was after 
> p&ttem equally coarse, and that in reality it ia modern 
refinement, rather than the deterioration of the wine, which 
induces a behef that either the chmate, soil, or wine, in par- 
ticular parte of France, ia greatly fallen off. That a vineyard 
may d^eriorate from neglect, or want of care, or through 
liad plantmg, there is no doubt, where the taste, as ia our 
time, is BO nicely adjusted; but our forefathers were hard 
mm, and the strength, rather than the flavour of wine, was 
tteir criterion of its excellence. The Church, among the 
n^KT disciples of which good drinking formed a part of 
orthodoxy, was the patron of the vine in the time of her 
Boiirishing authority and almost sovereign power. Among 
the sensual of the cloister, rather than the court, was found 
fee better order of wine tasters and wine cultivators. The 
best growths of a district were always on monastical lands. 
Kid to this day they retain their sites. They were cultivated 
ly the monks, often with their own hands at first, until their 
establiahments grew wealthy, and then by their dependents. 
Where the plants have been carefully kept up, they furnish 
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wines not at all deteriorated, it is probable, but rather the i 
reverse, from the earlier times of their history. Every abbey ^J 
had its vineyard : and if, subsequently, the wine produced be 5: 
not as good as it was within human memory, it may be attri- i 
buted rather to less assiduous cultivation, than to change of 2- 
Boil, or to any natural alteration. There are spots in Praoce, )■ 
the wines of which it was once the fashion to praise highly, '■ 
which are now deemed very inferior in rank. Fashion and 3 
taste are for ever changing, and these alone might contribute ■ 
to account for what are easily to be traced up to their causes a 
by an exertion of common sagacity. = 

In France, wine has been subjected to heavy duties, alto- e 
gether amoimting to more than twentv per cent. These taxes C 
are vexatious ; a portion of them is paid only in the towns and £ 
cities. Together, they amount to the sum of 4,000,000/. jfe 
sterling. They are excessive, and very unequally levied. The s 
"octroi," or duty, on entering Paris, is twenty-one francs, or = 
seventeen and sixpence the hectolitre, which is equal to the g 
price of the wine itself. These exactions have occasioned ■ 
much distress among the wine-growers, by diminishing con- fe 
sumption. It is a lamentable thing, when the home produce la 
of a country is so burdened, that the most industrious cannot 
find a market for the reward of his labour, and poverty in- 
creases. 

The labours of the vine-dresser are expensive ; they are 
particularly so in places where some of the best wines are 
produced, as upon steep slopes and heights, where all the 
work of culture must be executed by hand, as the plough 
cannot be brought to act in such situations. The little 
farmers are compelled, from want of machinery, to do all their 
work themselves. In nothing is the smallness of capital more 
injurious than in wine growing, and in consequence a heavy 
taxation is proportionably detrimental. A wine-cask hold- 
ing two hundrea and twenty-eight litres of Sauteme, wiU lose 
about a twelfth annually by evaporation. K the farmer can 
afford larger casks, he will lose proportionably less wine. A 
very large cask of fifty-four hectolitres will only lose a 
twentieth from that cause. K the farmer can afford casks of 
one hundred and fifty hectolitres, only a hundredth part will 
be lost. This holds good in other thmgs connected with the 
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wme manufacture, as well as in vine culture, and points out 
llie true policy of the government, if it be not, like most 
goreniments, too obstinate to learn. 

The persons who are concerned as wine cultivators in 
France are about 1,800,000 ; the wine sellers, 240,000. 

The commerce of France in wine by sea is largest from the 
port of Bourdeaux. In 1824, the wines exported from thence 
amounted to 469,627 hectolitres. The port of the next con- 
sequence in the trade is Marseilles, which, in the same year, 
eroorted 189,643 hectolitres. The ports which follow are 
Montpellier, 180,168 ; and Toulon, 98,766. Cette exports 
krgelj, and Port Yendres also ; the latter is situated close to 
tiie I^/renees. The total exported by sea is about 1,081,655 
hectolitres 15 litres. In 1785, the exportation from Bour- 
deaux was 100,000 pipes; in 1827, but 64,492. France 
exports about the 88th part of her wine produce. 

In 1669 the importation of French wines into England was 
two-fifths of her consumption ; yet in 1701 it was only 2051 
tuns. From this quantity, the highest point until 1787, 
there was but one exception, namely, in 1713, when the 
quantity reached 2661 tuns. In 1725-32 the red wines of 
France were sold, according to quality, from 30Z. to 40Z. per 
tun ; the white wines from 201. to 25 Z. At the same time the 
brandies were from 6s. to 6s. 6d., which now bring from 4s. 6d. 
to 68. 8d., rising higher, according to age. The latter, how- 
ever, is the imperial against the old gallon. The amount gra- 
dually fell to 475 tuns in 1786, while the coarse brandied 
wines of Portugal rose from 7408 tuns in 1701, to 12,171 in 
1786. In 1786 the duties were reduced to 501. 16s. 6d. per 
tun, and French wine was at once imported to the extent of 
2127 tuns, though the year before the quantity was only 
475 tuns, which paid 99Z. 8s. 9d. per tun. Since that period 
the average has been about two thousand tuns, though the 
duties were again raised, while wine from Portugal, the larger 
proportion of indifferent character, reached twenty thousand 
tuns. A treaty, which disgraced thq good sense of the Bri- 
tish government, and ensured the worst wine in Portugal for 
the English market, had been entered into for forcing down 
upon wine-drinkers such a produce, under the specious pre- 
t«t of encouraging our woollen manufactures. Good sense 
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at lengUi oonqiiered prejudice, and put an end to the MflrfcTuMB 
treaty. 

Burgundy wines are imported into Gbreat Britain in tiie 
hogshead of forty-nine gallons ; those of Bourdeaux in the 
hogshead of fifty-two. The first qualities of French wine 
reach England in bottle. 

The great dep6t of wines exported par terre^ as the !EVendi 
say, or from the districts of their growth for home consanm* 
tion, is Paris. The trade is important. It is carried on m 
die Halle aux Yins, a circular building, one hundred and 
twent}*- feet in diameter. The high du&s, in the shape of 
" octroi," are levied at the barriers. The cellars beneatiiiihe 
B!alle aux Vins, Quai St. Bernard, on the banks of the Seine, 
will contain four hundred thousand casks. The building was 
begun by Napoleon, and is a conyenient wine exchange, if it J 
may be so denominated. The wine consumed by retoil m 1 
Erance, in 1826, was, on a rough calculation, about 14,500,000 
hectolila^s. By going six feet outside the barriers of a town 
the wine may be drunk free of the " octroi" duty ; hence tiie 
wine-shops so situated are much visited* The wine scdd 
wholesale, for the most part to French fiunilies, was calcu* ' 
lated, in 1826, at about K>ur millions of hectolitres. 

"Wine in Paris is not, therefore, as cheap a commodity as 
it should be. A bottle of good Mieon is not to be procured 
under from thirteen to fifteenpence. Good Champagne is 
charged five francs ; Chamberdn, Lafite, and similar wines, 
five, or even six francs, or more. The very inferior wines of 
Bourdeaux, or Burgundy, may be had at twelve sous, or six- 
pence sterling, but to an Englishman they are scarcely pa- 
latable. In Bourdeaux twice as much wine is drunk as in 
Paris, in proportion to the number of the inhabitants, because 
the duty on the wine there is not so much by one-half. A 
great deal of the wine consumed in Paris is not worth moie 
than twelve shillings and sixpence the hectolitre, yet it k 
subject to a duty of seventeen shillings and sixpence ! Thus, 
the duty upon wine for home consumption in the French 
capital IS greater than the duty charged in this country on 
importation. A hogshead of the best Bourdeaux, or claret, 
bought on the spot, made up for the British market, being 
always a mixture, but of a good age, costs nearly fifty pounds. 
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tiie doty being fidxteen: pounds tluiteen Bliillings and six- 
pence. In England the freight, carriage, bottles, profit of 
tlie bome merchant, and other matters, sWell the amount, 
bat to the importer the best Bourdeaux wine may be had 
irader this charge. 

In 1829, it appears Bourdeaux sent to England 431,509 
giDonBy and Cette 39,796 ; while to the Netherlands Bour- 
deaoz sent 2,515,193 gallons in the same year, and Cette 
520,845. 

The cnltiviition of the vine has increased in France very 
eonsiderably during the last fifty years. In 1788, there were 
in Tineyard 8,988,800 acres, and in 1829 nearly 5,104,800. 
Ibe produce has increased in value in proportion. At present 
fte vine-grower is bome down by fiscal rapacity, which limits 
home consumption, and by the prohibitions to the import of 
fiireign articles in exchange for t^rench produce. The blind- 
1 nen of the government is in this respect very surprising. 
The agricnlturist is sorely pressed, for it is not his land alone 
which is taxed. At a time that the wines of France were 
estimated to be of the value of six hundred millions annually, 
npwardB of one hundred and twenty millions were exacted in 
the shme of duties in one form or another, being a fuU fifth. 
So much evil has this caused, that an estate in the last century 
producing fifteen thousand francs, scarcely gives any return 
now. The cost of production is calculated at double the value 
■ of the rental, while in other agricultural produce it is only 
two-fifths of the rental. Tlie following statement is from 
Br. Bowling's report, and is, if correct, no very flattering pic- 
tiiie of the state to which the government of France has re- 
duced that valuable source of national wealth. It seems 
sirange, if there be no mistake, that the vine should be cul- 
tmted at all. There is most assuredly an error somewhere. 

The estate of Chollet, valued at 120,000 francs, gives Haut- 
Bricm wine. The extent is about fifty-eight acres English. 

Francs. Cts. 

Costofcnltiyatkm 14,067 15 

Produce 7,000 

7,067 15 
5 per cent, on 120,000 francs . . . 6,000 

Loss 13,067 15 
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This estate is the property of the Chamber of Peers, and, t^ 
being a government concern, is no doubt managed withonk ^ 
regara to expense, as crown lands too often are. Yet then tiie ^ 
statement must be exaggerated. But that the revenues of ,' 
the vinevards have been of late years fallmg off in the Boup- ;^ 
deaux district, there is no doubt, principally for want of a /_ 
market. The cellars have been everywhere glutted, and the .^ 
government is still deaf to applications for removing the pro- - 
nibitions on trade 'with foreigners. ^ 

The wines of France, being the natural production of the , 
climate, which England can never imitate, an exchange for , 
the productions of the British soil, or for such manufactures ^ 
as France cannot rival in excellence, or cheapness, placed ^ 
upon a liberal basis, would be of great advantage to boiii ^ 
countries, as well as to the constitutions and stomachs of I 
Englishmen. It is to be wished that the wines of Franoe L 
were more generally drunk in this country, as they were firom j 
the earliest times down to the beginning of the eighteentili .^ 
century. In 1387 Gascon wines and Ehenish were in high L 
vogue. The best sold for twenty shillings the tun, thou^ j 
six years before they were at a hundred shillings. The coM- y 
ness complained of in the varieties commonly introduced may U 
be easily met by the importation of stronger kinds, the ge* 
nuine growth of the vine, but pure in quality. The alcohol 
in wine combined in the natural way, when drunk in that 
state, is not productive of those complaints of the liver, and j3 
similar diseases, which arise from drinking brandied wines, in g 
which the spirit is foreign. This is a remarkable fact. The 
union of the alcohol, mingled with the other ingredients of the 
wine by artificial means, is never perfect, and is beyond calcu- 
lation more pernicious than the strongest natural product. 
The coldness even of the less spirituous French wines, onlv J 
arises from the high state of stimulus in which JShiiglish -^ 
stomachs are customarily kept. From thence comes much |g 
of the misery of indigestion in this country. To one t^ 
class of persons, it is true, and that unfortunately a large g 
one, this recommendation is vara, namely, those to whose « 
stomachs the use of alcohol, in its various forms, has been j- 
familiar. y 

Before closing this chapter, a list of various customarj 
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s Bubjoined, many of them fictitioue or 
il ; but as tbey may be met with hereafter, it will only 
BBBarv to place them before the reader here, for the 
■ explanation. They will be foiind more fully given at 
«e of the Appendix. In the wine diatrieta they are 
L resolTed into hectolitres and litres, by which meaaures 
B univeraally Bold, however the caaka may vary in 
rhia is a useful regulation, and ahouid he adopted in 
A, to prevent bottles of fourteen to the dozen being 

off as full measure. If a bottle of wine from the 
8 demanded in Paris by the buyer, it ia charged at 
jne price as the litre, which is one-third more ; but 

purchaser aak for the litre, it must be given him 
t eitra charge, though it will require an additional 
to hold a part of it. The rrench, when they send to a 
lOp for their wine, always send two bottles, and de- 

Uat be premised, as already observed, that the names 
, in various wine diatricta of France to the easks which 
le, differ without reference to the measure ; that in the 
nent of the Mame, the tonneaw ie called t\ie queue, and 
By the new and excellent French system oi measures, 
oeasiire, it must again be borne in mind, is resolved 
re and hectolitre. 

LiTEB is 61-0280264 English cubic inches, or 2'11353 
\ pints, or a quart ia 0'9465 of a litre, while 3'7860 
lake an old English gallon. 

Hbctoiithe IB 22'01 imperial, or 264 old English 
, or 3-531714693 English cubic feet. The Htre, then, 
ithing more than the English quart, which, and the 
ire of 26-4 old English gallons being recollected, the 
ies of the provincial and the old measures may be 
tomprehended. 

Lot of Lisle is 2-064 litres, or 0-545 gaUons. 
Vblte ia, in some pkces, 2-017108 English gaDons, or 
J litres. At Bourdeaui it is 7-177 litres, 1-896 gallons ; 
mne 7-390 litres, or 1-952 gallons. At Montpellier it 
) litres. The old velte, also caUed septier, was 7-60965 
IT 2-017108 gallons. 

Ohm used at Strasburgh is 46-093 litres, or 12-176 
t gaUons. 
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The MiLLESOLLE, at MarseiUes, is 64*330 litrefl, or 16*990 ^ 
English gallonB. i 

The AsK^, at Lyons, is 82*549 litres, or 21,809 gallons. - 

The Qtjabtatjt, of Champagne, is 90 litres ; in 1^ old ^ 
French measure 68*4868, or about 18 English gaUons. ^ 

The QuAST, in La Nievre, is 115 litres. 

The Babbique, of Limoux, &x>m 100 to 120 liiares. l%e - 
barrique, of Hermitage, 120 litres. Of Bochelle, 174*299 ^ 
litres, or 46*039 gallons. Of Bouen, 195*648 li^«s, cat -- 
51*688 gallons. Of Bourdeaux, 228 litres. Of tlie Basses ^ 
Pyrenees, three hectolitres. 

A Piece of Champagne, of 160 litres, is only sold <m tiie ^ 

rt to traders, the wine being exported in bottles. A pieod 
Hermitage is 210 litres. In the department of the Gard, - 
185. In the department of the Seine, 228 litres. In Ai^- p 
vergne, 36 Teltes. It is an indeterminate measure, from 27 {- 
to 100 veltes. In TTonne the piece is sometimes 28 weHxK^ =■ 
or 213 litres. i 

A Botte is 426 litres. 

The Baseille, of the Blione, is 240 litres. 

A Pipe is indeterminate ; from 60 to 100 veltes, less or 
more, in different parts of Piunoe. 

The P01N90K, of 236 litres, is used in the Loiiet. 

The ToNNEAir, of Bourdeaux, is a nominal measure, of 4 
barrels, or 912 litres. The queue, in the departm^it of the 
Mame, is the same as the tonneau. In Burgundy it is 60 ^ 
veltes, or 456 litres, or about 114 English gallons. The old 
Tonneau de la Marine was 1438*2234 litres. i 

The Demi qtjeite, in Burgundy, is 30 veltes, or 228 litres. 
In ChMons it is 220 litres. 

The Qtjaetieb qtjeite, in Burgundy, is 15 veltes, or 114 
litres, or about 28J gallons. 

The Peuillette de Bourgogne is 15 veltes. 

The MiriD, in Burgundy, is 280 litres. In Languedoc, 
700, or seven hectolitres. 

The Deici Mum, like the muid, differs in different districts. : 
In BoussiUon and St. GiUes it is 45 veltes. j 

PouDBES are the largest casks which are made, lidding 1 
each from five thousand to fifteen, and some even thirty tiiou- I 
sand litres. 

Besides the separate measures in almost every defflitrnjexiiiy ^ 
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the Prench formerly enumerated ibn following, whicb arc 
given merely to gratify the cimous reader : 

The Septiee, the same aa the velte above in Bome places, 
though more generaDy 7-60965 litres, about 2'017108 Eng- 
hsh gallone. 

The Bboc, 11-41447 litres. 

The Fbesch Gailon, 3-8048 litres, or 1-008554 English 
gaUona. 

The QuASTE, 1-9024 litres. 

The PiNTE, -951206 Ktrea, or -2621385 English gallon. 

The Chopiite, called ^o the settier, -475603 litres ; also 
ibe half settier. 

It win not be amiss here, for the benefit of the drinker of 
French wines, to mention several tenna, employed by the 
dealers and connoisseurs in speaking of them. 

Vtn. — French for wine generally. 

Souquet ia the aromatic smell which is perceived on draw- 
ing the cork of any of the finer wines, on their eipoaure to 
the air. In some of the tetter classes of French wine it is 
highly rich and odorous. It is not a single perfiime, and is 
named houquef from this circumstance. It seems to arise 
from a union of several agreeable odours, according to the 
opinion of the initiated. 

Seve is applied to the taste of the -wine the instant it is 
swallowed, composed both of the spirituous quality and aro- 
matic odour united. 

Aroma spiritueux intends nearly the same thing as aese, 
and both are acquired at uncertain ages of the wine, Infii- 
aiona of difi'erent substances are sometimes used to impart 
these virtues. 

Ont. — This word is applied several ways. It means a 
vineyard; a particular spot in a vineyard; any -vine hmd 



Fumeux. — Wines quickly affecting the head from alcohol, 
not from carbonic gas, as Champagne, To the latter the term 
mowtant is applied, 
VYeloute.—W'me of good colour and body — soft upon the 

-The contents either of a cellar or vat at the vin- 
It may consist either of one growth, or of several put 
' 1 short, what we should call " a brew," 
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Tin hourru, — Thick, imfermented wine. 

Hvent — Flat wine ; wine with a twang of deadness. 

Pdteux. — Thick wine, adhering to the mouth. 

Flat, — Wine without body or spirit. 

Most of the other terms used furnish a key to their me^ 
ing from their obvious derivation, or may be found in any gc 
dictionary. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WINES OF FKANCE— (Contmwd,) 



OF THE DItdME, RHONB, ABDTAUCLUaB, 
IT, FBOVENCK, ORANOE, . 




Z wines tor wliicli the ancient province of Champagne is 
debrated, rank first in eieellence amoog those of Prance. 
* forming France into departmeota, Champagne is now di- 
ned between the depju^menta of the Ardennes, the Mame, 
e Aube, and the Haut-Mame. The wines produced there 
ig disputed the palm of excellence with those of Burgundy. 
I Qout had been attributed to their use by certain French pby- 
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sicians. The school of medicine entered, about 1652, into s 
warm discussion on the respective merits of the two specieS] 
and, though the public had settled the question long before, 
did not pronounce in favour of the wines of Champagne until 
1778, about one hundred and twenty-eight years after the 
dispute commenced. 

In 1328, Rheims wine bore a price of ten livres only, 
while Beaune fetched twenty-eigjii. In 1559, at the corona- 
tion of Francis II., Eheims wines were dearer than Bur- 
gundy ; but the wines of the Ljonnais carried a stiU higher 
price. In 1561 these wines luul risen in price. In 1571 
they were nearly eight times increflBed beyond their former 
value. Champagne reached iti present per&ction and estima- 
tion about 1610, at the corooatifm of Louis XIII. The 
oldest anecdote which the Erencb possess relative to the ex- 
cellence of Rheims wine, dates as far back as 1397, when 
Yincesilaos, Xing of Eohemiaaiid the Eomans, on. coming to 
Prance to negotiate a twa^inlk CbarleaYI^ arrived at 
Bheims, and having tasted the wine of Champagne, it is to 
be presumed for the first time, spun out his digplomatic errand 
to the longest possible moment, and then gave up all that was 
required of him, in order to prolong his stay, getting dnmk 
on Champagne daily before dinner. It is said that Francis I. 
of France, Pope Leo X., Charles V. of Spain, and Henry 
VIII. of England, had each of them a vineyard at Ay, their 
own property, and on each vineyard a small house occupied 
by a superintendant. Thus the genuine article was secured 
by each sovereign for his own table. Kthis be true, it shows 
pretty accurately the length of time that Champagne wine 
has been in esteem. The vineyards on the ban^ of the 
Mame are those which possess the highest character, pro- 
ducing most of the wine mown by the general term of Cham- 
pagne in other countries. The wines are divided into those 
of the river and of the mountain, the former being for the 
most part white. In a climate so far north, these and other 
French wines bear remarkable evidence of human industry. 
In the South, Nature does everything, and man is idle, in 
the North, man is the diligent cultivator, and he is rewarded 
in the deserved superiority of his produce and the estimation 
it justly holds. 

Champagne wines are further divided into sparkling (maut' 
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iewx)f demi-Bparkliiig (crSmans or demi-^nousseux), and still 
wines (nan mouneux). Some are white or steiw-colour, 
oiiierB greyy others roee-colour, and some are red. They are 
(tf a light qnaUty in spirit, the average of alcohol in Cham- 
pagne wine in general, according to Mr. Brands, being but 
12-61 per cent. 

The entire quantity of wine made in Champagne of all 
kinds varies with the season ; but the average may be taken 
at 1,560,687 hectolitres, or 40,968,033| gallons, from 55,540 
hecbEKres, or 138,870 acres of vines.* The department of 
the Mame is that in which the most famous of these wines 
are made. There are 19,066 hectares of land devoted to the 
Tine in the department, though some say above 20,000, and 
of this number 110 are situated in the arrondissement of 
(MLons sur Mame ; 6856 in that of Epemay ; 425 in that 
of St. Menehould ; 9029 in that of Bheims ; and 2646 in 
that of Vitry sur Mame. The quantity of wine made in the 
whole department is 422,487 hectolitres, and the value about 
11,235,397 £rancs ; of this sum nearly four-fifths in value are 
made in the arrondissements of Epemay and Eheims. Each 
hectare gives firom 28 to 30 hectolitres. The produce has 
increased of late years from the improved mode of cultivation. 
The quantity exported &om the department is of the best 
kind, and amounts to about 103,043 hectolitres annually ; 
the residue is distilled or consumed by the inhabitants. The 
best red wines are sold in Belgium and the Ehenish pro- 
vinces. The Sillery goes to Paris and to England, and the 
sparkling wines, not only over Erance, but the entire civilised 
world. Eor England this wine is made more spirituous than 
that for export to other countries, and it is valued here in 
proportion to its extreme effervescence in place of the con- 
tra)^, which, as aU judges of the wine aUow, is best recom- 
mendatory of it. That which gently sends up the gas in 
sparkles is to be preferred, and the finest of all is the still vm 

* The Tintage of 1834, which was krge and good, gave for Verzenaj 3000 
casks; Verzy and .Villers-Marmery, 1600; Rilly, Chigny, and Lndes, 1000; 
Boozy 1000, Ambonnay 1000, Ay 10,000, Marenil and A(snay3000; Hant- 
WBers, Diay, and Cumiferes, 4000; Epemay 4000, Pierry 4000, Moussy 2600, 
Chonilly 1600, Cramant 2000, Avize 8000, Oger and Mkm 16,000} Vertus 2000, 
^total 64,600 casks, containing 220 bottles each; making in qnantit^ 14,190.000 
bottles. According to the estimate of the number of bottles whicb conld be 
procured, it appeared that when this vintage came to be bottled, there would be 
a great aefidoiey. 
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du roi. None should be purchased in France which does not 
cost three francs to the merchant on the spot. That of less 
price is good for little. The French merchants of Paris and 
Meaux take nearly all the wine grown in the arrondissement 
of Epemay. 

The vintage of 1832 gave 480,000 hectolitres, viz., 50,000 
in white sparkling or still, 310,000 common red of middling 
quality, and 120,000 choice red. 

The annual consumption of Champagne wine in France 
was estimated at 626,000 bottles in 1836, but the quantity 
was thought to be on the decline. The export was tnen re- 
ported to be, to England and the East Indies, 467,000 bottles ; 
Germany, 479,000; United States of America, 400,000; 
Eussia, 280,000 ; and Sweden and Denmark, 30,000. 

The mean price in the arrondissements of CyQens, St. 
Menehould, and Vitry, which are inferior kinds, is about 
sixteen francs the hectolitre ; those of Vitry bring twenty 
francs ; St. Menehould fifteen ; and Ch&lons about twelve. 

Though in England most people understand by Champagne 
only wine which effervesces, this, as we have seen, is an error. 
There are many kinds of Champagne wine, but the best are 
those which froth slightly. They are improved in the drink- 
ing by ice, which tends to repress the effervescence ; the 
SiUery has no sparkle at all. Every connoisseur in Cham- 
pagne will select wine of moderate effervescence,- and sucli 
wine always carries the best price. When the glass is en- 
tirely filled with froth, on pouring out the contents of the 
bottle, the better qualities of the wine and spirit evaporate. 
The quantity of spirit in Champagne, as we have seen, is but 
small, and the residue is a flat meagre fluid. 

There is an exquisite delicacy about the wines of Cham- 
pagne, which is more sensible to the foreigner than that 
which distinguishes the richest kind of Burgundy to the 
taste of the French amateur. The French have terms for 
distinguishing different qualities in their wines, some of 
which cannot be translated ; but the term " delicate" or 
" fine," as applied to the wines of Champagne, the peculiar 
" aroma," which remains in the mouth after tasting them, 
together with the "bouquet," which is understood alone 
of the perfume, applying to the sense of smell, are terms 
pretty intelligible to Englishmen, who are drinkers of French 
wines. 
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It is on the hanks of the Mame that the best effervescing 
isines are made, or, to follow the French designation, in " the 
Tinejards of the river." We have already noted the general 
divisions of river and mountain wines, which are of some an- 
nuity in characterising the wines of this part of France. 
The French further divide this district, or vine-ground of 
Eheims, into four general divisions, namely, the river vine- 
yard district, that of the mountain of Eheims, that of the 
estate of St. Thierry, and that of the valleys of Norrois and 
Tardenois. There are, moreover, one or two other spots which 
do not come into these divisions ; one of them is on the side 
of a hill north-east of Eheims. 

The river district is situated on a calcareous declivity, 
open to the south, at the foot of which runs the Mame, 
from Bisseuil to the borders of the department of the Aisne. 
The chalk abounds hero mingled with stones in the upper- 
most soil. The vines are as closely planted as possible. On 
this declivity comes first in order the vine-ground of Ay, 
which produces on an average, year by year, about 4320 hec- 
tolitres of red vrine, valued at sixty francs the hectolitre, and 
3392 hectolitres of white wine, at one hundred and thirty ; 
also the vineyards of Mareuil and Dizy, yielding*3220 hec- 
tolitres of red, at forty francs, and 1970 of white wine, at 
one hundred and ten. These are the districts which pro- 
duce Champagne wines of the very first quality knowTi. 
They are light and delicate, vinous, of the most agreeable 
taste, and preserve to a great age their virtues and effer- 
vescence. When these wines are destitute of the sparkling 
quality, they rival those of Sillery, as still Champagne, and 
are frequently preferred to Sillery, because they are lighter 
and more luscious. The red wines of this quarter also keep 
well. It yet remains to account for certain differences in 
wine of adjoining vineyards met with here, with apparently 
the same soil and exposure. 

The next vine- lands of this district in rank are those of 
Cumieres and Hautvilliers, which yield about 7130 hecto- 
litres of red vrine of the second quality, at fifty francs. 
Hautvilliers was the spot where Father Perignon, a Bene- 
dictine, first introduced the mixing grapes of different quali- 
ties in making these wines. This wine resembles that of 
the hilly district of Eheims in lightness and delicacy, but 

h2 
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will not keep to so great an age. In wann seasons it reaches 
maturity the first year. Formerly white wine made at 
Hautvilliers rivalled that of Ay, but of late the manu&cture 
has ceased, in consequence of the division of the property on 
which the wines were produced ; the greater part of the vine 
lands which grew the finest qualities having got into the 
hands of wine-makers who have changed the diaracter of the 
vines. That of a spot called la Cote^hras has still a repu- 
tatiou. Some proprietors there who have preserved the old 
kind of vine still make an excellent white wine. All the 
other wines of the river are common, and fetch in the market, 
on the average, only from twenty-five to forty francs. 

The mountain or hilly district of Bheims is at the back of 
the preceding acclivity, and its slope is much less steep than 
that towards the river. The soil is of the same calcareous 
description. The prices, however, differ with the reputation 
of the vineyards. The aspect is east and north. The first 
vine lands are those of Bouzy and Ambonnay, producing 
2100 hectolitres, either of red or white wine at pleasure, at 
about one hundred and fifty franca the hectohtre. Next 
come the vineyards of Verzenay, Sillery, Mailly, and Yerzy, 
producing 2832 hectolitres of the same kind of wines, at one 
hundred and thirty francs. 

It is here that the best red wines of Champagne are pro- 
duced. They have good body, are spirituous, fine, and keep 
their qualities to an advanced age. The red wines of Bouzy 
approach iu bouquet the best wines of Burgundy. 

It is from this district that the exquisite white still Cham- 
pagne, called Sillery, is produced. The vineyard is not more 
than fifty arpents in extent, yielding six casks of two hun- 
dred and ten bottles each arpent. The lull on which it 
stands has an eastern aspect. This wine has more body, is 
more spirituous than any other white Champagne wine, and 
is distmguished by a dry and agreeable taste. It is grown 
principally on the lands of Verzenay and Mailly, of the 
blackest grape, of which also the grey bright wine, having 
the complexion of crystal, is made. It is to be lament^ 
that of late, owing to the changes of property there, they 
have planted white grapes, that make a very inferior wine, 
which win not keep half as long. The name of Sillery was 
given to the wine from that of the soil ; after a marquis who 
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impiOYed it, the wine was also styled vm de la Marechale, 
Yery little is now produced in the commune of Sillery, which 
covers a considerable space of ground. The grape is sub- 
jected for making this wine to a less pressure than for red 
wine, and it is kept longer in wood than the other sorts 
generally are, or about three years. The quantity made 
d^rs every year, according to the orders received for it. 
It is chiefly manufactured for the wine merchants, who buy 
&B proper grape from the proprietors of the yin^yards, i^ 
proportion to the demand made on them for export. It is, 
perhaps, the most durable, as well as wholesome to drink of 
all the wines of Champagne, the fermentation being more 
perfect than that of any other species. 

The second class of wines is generally valued at fifty 
francs, while there are others, such as those of Yille Doni- 
mange, which are only worth from twenty-five to thirty 
francs the hectolitre on the spot. They are made from the 
liDBjftxSs of Ambonnay, Ludes, Chigny, Eilly, Villers-AUe- 
rand, and Trois-Puits, and in quantity produce about 94i08 
hectolitres. These wines are some of them of tolerable 
quality, and are mostly sold to foreigners. The rest of the 
wines of the mountain district are ordinary wines, bringing 
only from thirty to forty francs the hectolitre, and some only 
fifteen and twenty. 

The third Champagne district, or that of St. Thierry, 
produces 6592 hectolitres of delicate wines, bearing prices 
nx>m thirty to sixty francs, and some ordinary sorts as low 
as twenty. 

The fourth district, namely, the valleys of Norrois and 
Tardenois, as well as that of the hiU side near Eheims, pro- 
duces only common red wines, the best of which sell from 
twenty-five to thirty francs the hectolitre. 

In all the distinguished vineyards of Champagne, as, for 
example, in the river district of Ay, Mareuil, Dizy, Haut- 
villiers, and Cumieres; and at Bouzy, Verzy, Verzenay, 
MaiUy, in the mountain, as well as in many other of the vine 
lands, they cultivate the black grape, which is called the 
"golden plant" (plcmt dore), being a variety of the vine 
called pinet and red and white pineau. Crescenzio, who 
wrote m the thirteenth century, speaks of a vine near Milan, 
called pignolus, which was probably of the same species. 
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especiallj as an ordinance of the Louvre, of the date of 1394, 
places the pinoz J as then called, above all the common species 
of vine. The product of the white grape produces a very 
inferior wine to. that from the foregoing frmt. It seems at 
first singular that the blackest grape should produce wine of 
the purest white colour, grey, or straw ; but such is, never- 
theless, the fact. The price of the vine land differs much. 
It is greatly subdivided ; there are vineyards not exceeding 
the tenth of an arpent in size. Some productive land will 
not bring forty poimds per acre English on sale, while spots, 
have been known to sell for eight hundred, which have 
yielded seven hundred and fifty bottles the acre. The ex- 
penses of cultivation at Ay, a small town on the right bank of 
the Mame, a little above Epemay, remarkable for the delicacy 
of its wines, are from 600 francs to 900 francs per hectare. 
The selling price of vineyards averages about 5000 francs, — 
the highest has been 24,000 : the lowest 2500 francs. These 
wines are grown in a southern exposure upon a range of chalk 
hills, on the mid elevation of which the best vines are pro- 
duced. The number of vine proprietors in the arrondisse- 
ment of Rheims is 11,903 ; K)r the whole department they 
are not less than 22,500. The produce may average in the 
districts most noted from 440 to about 540 gaUons English, 
per acre,, sometimes producing 660. But it is well known 
that certain spots in this department have given 1000 gallons 
the English acre. 

The still wines of Epemay, both red and white, are inferior 
to those which are made on the lands of Rheims. The best 
red wines of Epemay are those of ]VJardeuil, at the gates of 
Epemay, those of Damery, Vertus, Monthelon, Cuis, Mancy, 
Chavost, Moussy, Vinay, and St. Martin d'Ablois. They 
fetch only middling prices, from forty to sixty francs the 
hectolitre. The wines of Fleury, Venteuil, Vauciennes, and 
Boursault, on the Mame, are only to be classed as ordinary 
wines of the district. Those of (Euilly, Mareuil le Port, 
Leuvrigny, Crossy, Vemeuil, and the canton of Dormans, 
rank as common wines from twenty-two to thirty francs on 
the spot. Among the lands where white wines are pro- 
duced, the vineyard of Pierry, in the neighbourhood of 
Epemay, is most esteemed. It is dry, spirituous, and will 
keep longer than any of the other kinds. Varying from one 
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hundred and fifty to twenty firancs, the differences in the ' 
wines may be easily conjectured. 

At E^may, where the black grape is most cultivated, 
there are lands which produce wine approaching that of Ay 
in delicacy, in the abundance of the saccharine principle, and 
in the mgrance of the bouquet. Though customarily ar- 
ranged after the wine of Pierry, it may fairly be classed on 
an equality. The wines from the white grape of Cramant, 
ATiie, O^r, and M^nil, are characterised by their sweetness 
and liyelmess, as well as by the lightness of their efferves- 
cence. To a still class, put into bottles when about ten or 
eleven months old, they give the name oiptisannea of Cham- 
pagne, much recommended by physicians as aperient and 
diuretic. The grounds of Chouilly, Cuis, Moussey, Vinay, 
St. Martin d'Ablois, and Grauve, as well as those of Mon- 
thelon, Mancy, and Molins, produce wine used in the fabri- 
cation of sparkling Champagne, being fit for that purpose 
ahme. 

It is proper to explain that the wines are put into casks of 
one hundred and eighty litres each. But white wines of 
Champagne are not intended for consumption at these prices 
in the piece ; it is only to be understood of such wines as are 
thus preserved by the merchants at Epemay and Eheims, 
when, during the vintage, or for three months after, they wish 
to hold the stock of the growers, which it is not convenient 
at the moment for them to bottle, as it is the general cus- 
tom among the wine makers to take upon themselves the 
expense and trouble of bottling. Thus they are enabled to 
dispose of a small quantity at once, if demanded, and can 
still wait to the end of the first year for ascertaining the 
whole of their stock. They suffer the less by breakage, 
leakage, and filling up of the bottles, and obtain a portion of 
the profit at once from the immediate sale of a part of their 
stock to the merchant. The price of a bottle of Champagne 
paid by the consumer, either in France or abroad, varies more 
accormng to the scarcity or abundance of the crop, and the 
agreement with the seller, than the difference of the quality 
at the place of growth. The following prices will give an 
idea of these variations. 

The wine of Pierry and Epemay, in a plentiful year, sells 
firom one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty &ancs ; 
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in a medium year, from one hundred and eighty to two hun- 
dred ; in a year of scarcity, from two hundrea to two hun- 
dred and fifty the piece. 

Those of Cramant, A^4ze, Oger, Menil, fix)m eighty to one 
hundred ; and from one hundred to two hundred. 

Those of Chouilly from sixty to a hundred and fifty francs 
under such circumstances. 

Those of Moussy, Vinay, St. Martin d'Ablois, Cuis, Grauye, 
Month elon, Mancy, and Molins, from fifty to sixty ; sixlj to 
eighty ; or eighty to a hundred. 

Sold in bottles by the grower to the merchant in gross ; 
the waste not replaced, and bottles not fiUed up. If. 25c. ; 
If. 50c. ; 2f. to 2f. 50c ; in medium years, If. 30c., 2f., and 
2f. 50c. ; in years of scarcity, 2f., 2f. 50c. to 3f. The bottles 
filled, and no waste in abundant years, If. 50c. ; If. 75c. ; 
If. 75c. ; 2f. 25c. ; 2f. 75c. In years of average product. 
If. 75c. ; 2f. 25c. ; 2f. 75c. In years of scarcity, 2f. 25c. ; 
2f. 75c. ; 3f. 

In bottles sold by the merchant to the consiuner in years 
of abundance, 2f. ; 2f. 50c. ; 3f ; medium years, 3f. 60c. ; 
years of scarcity, 3f. 50c. ; 4f. 50c. ; 6f. From 3f. to 3f. 60c. 
IS the average for good quality. Some class the qualities ? — 
The^«^, from 3f. to 4f. ; the second, from 2f. 50c. to 3f. ; the 
third, from 2f. to 2f. 50c. From ten to twenty per cent, 
fluctuation in price is not common. England and ner colo- 
nies consume this wine largely. The annual exportation is 
about 2,690,000 bottles, with an increasing demand. 

In 1818 there were effervescing wines sold at from one 
franc twenty-five cents, to one franc fifty cents, after the first 
month of bottling ; but this makes nothing against the fore- 
going prices. These wines were of a very inferior qualify, 
and being sweetened or seasoned with sugar and spirit, 
could only answer for instant consumption. Such wines are 
neither soimd nor wholesome, and it is probable are the same 
that the advertising wine quacks of London puff off by ad- 
vertisements as the best Champ'fegne. Those who have any 
regard for their organs of digestion, should avoid them as 
poison; for though good Champagne is one of the whole- 
somest wines, the bad is more than commonly pernicious. 

Some of the more respectable growers and merchants never 
keep any Champagne but of the best quality, and nev^ sell 
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under three finncs, let the season be as abimdant as it may. 
These are the best persons of whom to buy. They have 
dways the finest stock, and after encountering the first 
year's loss by breakage, they have a certain property in . 
tiieir cellars, which covers the return of bad seasons. 

The best red wines of Epemay are fit for consumption the 
second year. They gain little by beiag kept above two years 
in the wood, but in bottle they lose nothing of their good 
qualitiefl for six or seven. 

The wines of Champagne, whether still or effervescing, 
wlute, grey, or rose, whether solely of black or white grapes, 
or of' both mingled, are generally m perfection the third year 
of bottling, l^e best wines, however, gain rather than lose 
m delica<7 for ten, and even twenty years, and are often 
fimnd good at the age of thirty or forty. 

It wiU not now be amiss to give a cursory view of the 
mode in which the ^ervescing wines of Champagne are 
made. By this means some idea may be formed of the care 
le^i^ in bringing them to a perfection, which has aided in 
placing them beyond all rivalry. 

The vine crop designed for the manu&cture of white Cham- 
pagne is gathered with the greatest care possible. The grapes 
&r the purest wines consist only of those from an approved 
species of vine. Every grape which has not acquired a per- 
fect maturity ; every rotten grape, or touched with the &ost, 
or pricked, is rdected. In gathering, or in emptying the 
baskets, and in the carriage to the press, every motion that 
cm injure the fruit is avoided, as well as the sun's action. 
On arriving at the press, the baskets, or whatever the grapes 
tte carried upon, are placed in the shade in a cool spot. 
When the quantily is sufficient for a pressing, they are 
beaped with as little motion as possible upon the press, and 
the Dunches are very carefully arranged. 

The must is not immediately casked, but is placed in a vat, 
where it remains for six, ten, or fiifbeen hours, that the dregs 
may deposit. When it begins to ferment, it is immediately 
tnmBleired to the cask. 

Periiaps there are none of the productions of the soil which 
require more care than the grape, to make it produce the 
deucious wines in perfection. In no country is the art of 
making wine so weU understood as in France, and being a 
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commodity wbicli it is impossible to equal, except in a soil 
and temperature of exactly the same character, it is impro- 
bable that country will be excelled by any other in her staple 
product. An advantage of no slight moment, when compared 
to those of her manufactures which time may enable foreigneri 
to equal, and in many cases to surpass. The following is an 
account of the process of bottling, and the treatment of the 
wines, of Champagne, before they are ready for the market. 

About Christmas, after the vintage, the ^rmentation being 
complete, the wine is racked. This is always done in diy 
weather, and, if possible, during frost. A month after it is 
racked a second time, and fined with isinglass. Before it is 
bottled it undergoes a third racking, and a second fining* 
There are some makers of wine who only fine it once after t& 
second racking, and immediately bottle it, taking care that it 
has been well fined in the cask. Others rack it twice, but 
fine it at each racking. The best wines are always able to 
bear three rackings and two finings ; and the benent of suck 
repetitions is found of the utmost importance afterwards in 
managing the wine when bottled. 

The wine which is designed to effervesce, and the ptisemnei 
and wines of the third pressing, are racked and fined m March 
and April in the cellar, out of which they are only taken in 
bottles. That which is designed to be still vnne is not bottled 
at Epemay until autumn, and is taken to the underground 
cellar in April or May. This is not the practice at fiheims 
with the Sfllery. It has been found there the most advanta* 
geous plan to bottle the wine in the month of January, though 
at the risk of its imbibing the sparkling quality. In this case, 
and forthwith after the first racking, which is called debour^ 
hcMe, it is fined, and drawn off in ten or twelve days. Still 
wmes are found by this means to be much improved in cha- 
racter. 

The great complaint against Champagne wine has been, 
that it cannot be obtained of an imiiorm quality. This is 
principally owing to its being put into small casks. The 
wine in every cask will not be jdike, as the minutest differenos 
in the operation of preparing it for the market will alter the 
quality. To remedy this evil, so justly complained of, Miimm, 
Geisler and Co., at Eheims, provided tuns holding twelve 
thousand litres each, which they imported from the Palati» 
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late, and they found it a mode that fully obviated the 
wil* 

The strengtli of the bottles and their uniform thickness, for 
i iB sparkling wines, are most carefully ascertained. Every 
bottle with an air-bubble in the glass, or with too long or too 
oanow a neck, or with the least malformation — ^in short, 
with anything which may be supposed to affect the produc- 
tion OP retention of the effervescence, is put by for the red 
wine. The bottles, too, are jingled together in pairs, one 
igainst the other, and those which crack, or break, are ear- 
ned in account against the maker. 

Some idea of the quantity of effervescing wine made in the 
department of the Mame, m the arrondissement of Epemay 
done, is obtained from the fact, that no less than thirty-three 
ihoiuand hectolitres, or eight hundred and sixty-six thousand 
gdlonS) have been manufactured in one year. A third was 
purchased by the merchants of Eheims, and at least as much 
More has been made in one year in this last arrondissement. 

In the month of March or April, after the wine designed 
&r effervescence is made, it is put into bottle. Some begin 

)as early as Eebruary, at the risk of exposing the wine to 
fiulure, or the bottles to more extended breakage in case they 
lacceed. Fifteen per cent, is a common loss. Sometimes it 
leaches much higher. 
The effervescence is owing to the carbonic acid gas, pro- 

* The following extract of a letter from Cologne to the writer will more fall/ 
^\ oplam the experiment: — ** I yentnre to submit the new mode which has been 
jj adopted bj an establishment at Rheims for getting wines of an uniform quality, 
] tbe want of which nsed to be a constant, and, I may add, a very just complaint 
' Uoet of the wine-merchants at Rheims and Epemay put their wmes into small 
. oaks, or pieces of 160 litres each, and the wine had to undergo in them all the 
. nrioos operations mentioned in your first edition. It is very evident, then, that 
it b almost impossible to have an uniform wine ; each cask must and will be dif- 
. ftrent. Besides, wine never will develop itself so well in a small vessel as it will 
f ID a laree one- In order to remedy this, it was thought a good plan to get some 
large Bneingan tuns, of about 12,000 litres eacli, into which the new wines were 
I pot; and it was surprising to see the difference. The wine not only developed 
itielf far better than it used to do in the smaller casks, but the process of fermen- 
tation and all the other operations went off beyond expectation, and the great ob- 
jeet to have a wine of an uniform auality was thus most satisfactorily obtained. 
TUa new mode has not been adoptea generally yet ; the great expense of the tuns, 
V which most be got from the Palatinate, has deterred others from adopting it ; but 
^ the advantages are so great, that there is no doubt it will be very soon followed by 
every other house. Meanwhile, I believe that this is the only firm at Rheims 
irhkh makes use of those immense tuns, and which thus can be sure of having in 
aD respects an nniform wine." 
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duced in the process of fermentation. This gas being zesisted 
in the fermentation of the white wine, scarcely begins to de- 
velop itself in the cask, but is very quickhr repioduoed in 
bottle. In this process the saccharine and tarteronB piin« 
ciples are decomposed. If the latter principle predominate^ 
the wine effervesces strongly, but is weak. If the sacchariiio 
principle be considerable, and the alcohol found in sufficient 
quantitv to limit its decomposition, the quality is good. IW 
wines do not effervesce in uniform times. Some will do ifr 
after being in bottle fifbeen days ; others will demand as mairr- 
months. One wine will require a change of temperature, aim 
must be brought from the underground cellar to another ov 
the sur&ce ; a third will not exhibit the desired quality iinti^ 
August. One kind, when patience is exhausted, and th#' 
effervescence so long expected is given up, will give it all oil 
a sudden. Another wine standing until the following jemt^ 
without this action, must then be mingled with the producsl 
of a new vineyard, which is known to abound in the effep:^ 
vescing principle, such as that of the white grapes of Aviz^ 
The effervescence of the Champagne wine, considered in alH 
its bearings, is most uncertain and changeable, even in th# 
hands of those best acquainted, through experience, with iti^ 
management. The difference of the spot of growtii ; ik»* 
mixture ; the process, more or less careful, in the making;' 
the casking and preservation in the wood ; the glass of the^ 
bottles ; the aspect of the cellars ; the number and directioi^ 
of the air-holes ; the greater or less depth, and tiie soil in^ 
which the cellars are situated — all have a varied and often doaf 
inexplicable influence on the phenomena of effervescence. 

It wiU not be amiss to follow up the subject further in 
its details, in order that the reader may judge of the attention 
necessary in an operation, to a stranger, apparently the least 
important relative to the manufacture of this delicious wine. 

The bottles must be new, having been some days preceding" 
rinsed twice in a large quantity of water, and shotted. Kv© ' 
workmen are required to manage them in what is called tli#J 
workshop, or atelier. \ 

The barrel heads are bored, and a little brass pipe insertedi^ 
in them with a fine gauze strainer, to prevent the smallest 
substance from passing. The bottles are filled so as to allov:! 
about two inches' space between the wine and the wAA 
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Odb space dhmniBhes diirmg the 

ia those bottles which burst, it appears that the void is filled 

If enfcbely by the expansion of the liquid. 

The workman whose duty it is to fill the bottles, passes 
floQ by his right side to the principal operator, who sits on 
iitool, having before him a uttle table, covered with sheet 
kid, and not higher than his knees. He takes the bottle, 
aipeciB the allowance left between the wine and the place 
4e oork will occupy, regulates it very nicely, chooses a cork, 
laoistenB it^ introduces it into the bottle, and strikes it 
bably two or three times with a wooden mallet, so smartly 
Alt it would almost be thought the bottle must be broken 

Sihe Tiolenoe of the blows, but fracture is rare in the hands 
an enerienced workman, who has paid attention to placing 
bbotue solidly, and resting it with a perfectly even pressure 
^poniti bottom. 

The bottle, thus corked, is passed again by the right-hand 
to anether workman, seated in the same manner as the fore- 
niig, who crosses it with packthread, yery strongly tied, and 
■en hands it over to a fourth, who has a pincers and wire by 
bn ; he wires it, twists and cuts the wire, and gives it to a 
jaaib^ who places the bottles on their bottoms in the form of 
I legolar parallelogram, so that they can be counted in a 
BMauent. The daily labour for a workshop is calculated at 
ag^t auks, of one nimdred and eighly litres each, or a draw- 
ing of sixteen or seventeen himm*ea bottles. M. Moet, of 
I^^emay, who deals in the bottled wine, has constantly from 
TO to six hundred thousand bottles in store, and sometimes 
no less than ten of his workshops are in full employ. 
i The cellars of M. Moet, at Epemay, are in the limestone 
fiio^ and of inunense extent. The piles of bottles render it 
ahbyiinth. They rise to the height of six feet. 

Uie bottles are arranged in heaps (en tas) in the lower 
eellan. They are carried down by means of baskets, which 
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eadoae each twenty-five ozier cases for the bottles. Two 
VQikmen, by means of leather belts drawn through the 
liandleSy transport them. The heap or pile runs along the 
.hbD of the cellar, most commonly for its entire length. 
Aaumg the wholesale merchants slopes are prepared in cement 
fat the piles, having gutters to carry off" the wine from the 
bottles^ and also reservoirs to collect it. 
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The bottles are arranged horizontally, one against the 
other. The lowest row nas the necks turned to the wall ; 
and the bottles placed upon laths. The bottles thus situated 
indicate the vacant space left between the wine and the coik^ 
just at the spot where the bend of the bottle takes place tit 
form the neck, by which the diminution in the void space 19 
easily seen. Small wedges secure the first range of bottlei^ 
and upon them a second range is placed the other way, Oi*i 
with tne bottoms of the bottles towards the wall. All thi^ 
rows are placed on laths, the corks of one row one way, anil 
the other the reverse. The piles of bottles are thus ap»^. 
ranged nearly in the same manner as in English bins, hvisi 
are carried to the height of five or six feet. This they caO| 
in France to heap them (mettre en tits ou entreiller) . 

The pile is very solid, and any of the bottles with tli#j 
necks to the wall can be withdrawn at pleasure, by wl" " 
means they can be examined, to observe if they are " up,* 
as it is termed in England. If not, they must be got int 
that state, let the expense amount to what it may. Abol 
drawn from the heap to examine if it be in a proper state, i^ 
held horizontally, when a deposition is observed, which thl^ 
workmen call the griffe^ov claw, from its branching appearance* 
The indication of a bottle's breaking is the disappearance ol 
the vacancy below the cork before spoken of, by the expan* 
sion of the carbonic acid gas. It is generally in July and 
August that this breakage happens, and that considerable 
loss ensues. In ordinary cases, indeed, from four to ten per 
cent, is the amount. Sometimes, however, it amounts to 
thirty and forty per cent. It is very remarkable, too, such 
is the uncertainty of the process, that of two piles in the 
same part of the cellar, of the very same wine, not a bottle 
shall be left of one, while the other remains without efir(^- 
vescence at all. A current of fresh air will frequently make 
the wine develop its effervescence furiously. The proprietor 
of the wines is every year placed in the alternative of suflTer- 
ing great loss by breakage, or is put to great expense in 
making wine effervesce that will not naturally develop itself. 
Of the two evils he prefers submitting to breakage m>m too 
great effervescence, rather than being put to the trouble and 
expense of correcting the inertness of the liquid. If the 
breakage be not more than eight or ten per cent., the own«f 
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t trouble himself further about it. K it become 
Tious, he has the pile taken down, and the bottles 
ipright on their bottoms for a time, which is longer 
ber, as he judges most advisable. This makes the 
of one bottle of wine somewhat different from ano- 
Sometimes he removes it into a deeper cellar, or 
incorks it, to disengage the overabundant gas, and to 
lish the void under the cork. This last operation is 
J expensive. It happens that when the gas develops 
itb furious rapidity, the wine is wasted in large quan- 
uid it is difficult to save anv portion of it. Even 
ich is least deteriorated is of bad quality. The piles, 
•e observed, are longitudinal, and are parallel to each 
ith a very small space between each pde. The daily 
re, before it reaches its fullest extent, will be in one 
haps five bottles, another ten, the next fifteen. Those 
bicn may have the smallest number broken, still fly 
day among the mass, and scatter their contents upon 
nd bottles. Sometimes a fragment of a bottle is left, 
contains a good proportion of its contents. In a 
.me this becomes acid from fermentation, and finally 
; during the continuance of the breakage, the broken 
which lie higher in the pile mingle their contents 
hat is spoiled, resting in the fragments beneath. The 
V nms together into gutters in the floor. "When 
re many of these accidents the air of the cellar becomes 
id charged with new principles of fermentation, which 
» increase the loss. Some merchants throw water over 
es of bottles two or three times a week during the 
of breakage to correct the evil. The workmen are 
[ to enter the cellars with wire masks, to guard against 
gments of glass when the breakage is frequent, as in 
)nth of August, when the fragments are often pro- 
with considerable force. 

breakage ceases in the month of September, and in 
)T they "lift the pile," as they style it, which is done 
by taking the bottles down, one and one, putting 
he broken ones, and setting on their bottoms those 
appear, in spite of the cork and sealing, which are en- 
» have stirred a little, upon examining the vacant space 
neck. Bottles are sometimes found in this state to 
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have diminished in quantity to the amount of one-half hy 
evaporation. This loss must be replaced. In the other bottles 
there is observed a deposition which it is necessary to remoTC. 
Por this latter purpose, the bottles are first placed in an ii^ 
dined position of about 25^, and, without removing them, a 
shake is given to each twice or thrice a day, to detach the sedi- 
ment, rlanks, having holes in them for the necks of the 
bottles, are placed in the cellar to receive them, thus slopingly, 
three or four thousand together. For ten or fifteen days 
they are submitted to the before-mentioned agitation, which 
is managed by the workmen with some dexterity, so as to 
place all the deposition in the neck next to the cork, and 
leave the wine perfectly limpid. Each bottle is then taken 
by the bottom. Kept carefully in its reversed position, and the 
wire and twine being broken, the bottle resting between the 
workman's knees, the cork is dexterously with&awn, so as to 
admit an explosion of the gas, which carries the deposition 
with it. j^ index is then introduced into the bottle, to 
measure the height to which the wine should ascend, and the 
deficiency is immediately made good with wine that has before 
undergone a similar operation. As it was by no means an 
easy task to do this, from the evaporation of the gas, while 
the bottle was open, an instrment has been invented, and is 
everywhere used for the purpose, which it is not necessary 
to describe here. The bottle is then a second time corked 
and wired. 

The wine is now ready to be sent away by the maker. The 
bottles are arranged in a pile as before ; but if they remain 
any time longer in the cellar they are uncorked, and submitted 
to a second disengagement {degtwemenl^) of the deposition, 
and sometimes to a third, for it is a strict rule never to send 
Champagne out of the maker's hand without such an opera- 
tion, about fifteen days preceding its removal. If this were 
not done, the deposit would afiect the clearness of the wine 
in the act of transporting it. Thus the process, to the last 
moment the wine remains in. the maker's hands, is trouble- 
some and expensive. Sometimes, too, in the second year of 

* This operation is called degorgtment in some works on wine. Ikgaaemmt 
means freeing, and is more scientific in application : — dMorgemeni means clearing 
a |npe stopped up to an oTcrflow. Degagtment is the French word, signifying te 
disoigage or free, and is here scientificallj applied. 
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tAb age, tbe wine will break the bottles, though such breakage 
wfll be very limited, it generally remaining tolerably quiet. 

The non-effervescing wines, if they are of the white species, 
are all submitted to the operation of uncorking and clearing 
at least once before being sent out of the maker's hand. 

The white wines of Champagne do not admit of being mixed 
with any but those of their own growth. The wines of Ay 
are sometimes mingled with those of Cramant, Avize, Oger, 
and M^nil, to produce the gas more favourably ; and the 
makers in those places have recourse to that of Ay for a 
similar purpose, from its aboimding in the saccharine prin- 
ciple, when mixtures take place in some districts they are 
made simply to meet the taste of the consumer. Wine which 
would please a Parisian palate would not be drank at Erank- 
£Drt. These mixtures are called assortments. They take 
place in the first making of the wine bypiirchases from other 
growths ; it is done very soon after the wine is made. For 
fte purpose of bringing wine to perfection this way, maiiy 
makers nave in their cellars vats, denominated ybt^e«, which 
wiU contain from thirty to one hundred hectolitres each. 

Mixtures are not often made of the effervescing wines. 
lliey generally remain the pure production of the spots the 
names of which they bear. 

The red wines are differently assorted. The maker often 
mingles the productions of his best vines together. The 
dealer in white wines, who happens to be the proprietor of 
vineyards, buys red wines of the third class, strong in colour 
and pjxre in taste, which he mingles with his wines of the 
foiurtn and fifth of his white pressings, thus amelioratiag 
them. Experience teaches the maker of red wines, two or 
three years in wood and weak in quality, that it is a useful 
custom to mingle with each piece ten or twelve litres of very 
generous wine from the South, which improves them, and adds 
to their body. 

The grey Champagne wine is obtained by treading the grapes 
for a quarter of an hour before thev are submitted to the 
press. A rose-coloured wine is obtained by continuing this 
process a longer period ; but in the arrondissement of 
Kheims, the rose-coloured wines are only wines of the second 
quality, lightly tinged with a small quantity of very strong 
red wme, or with a few drops of a hquor made at Fismes, 

I 
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from elderberries. It is needless to say, that both the taste 
and quality of the wine are injured by this mixture. 
Indeed, no one who knows what the wines are at all, would 
drink rose-coloured Champagne if he could obtain the other 
kinds. 

In Haut-Mame, a rose-coloured wine is made called 
tocanne in the country. The must is racked afber being 
twenty-four hours in the vat. White wine is also made 
there with the red grape, which is pressed w^ithout treading, 
and the murk thrown mto the vat. The pmeau plant is used. 
The wine made at Montsaugeon will keep many years in 
bottle. The price of the best kind is thirty-five francs the 
hectolitre. 

The red wines of Champagne are little known in England. 
Yerzy, Yerzenay, MaiUy, and St. Basle, near Sheims, pro- 
duce what are c^ed the mountain wines. They are of ex- 
cellent quality, and the wines of Bouzy in particular are dis- 
tinguished by great delicacy of flavour. The red wine of the 
Clos de St. Thierry, a league from Bheims, is of a quality 
between Burgundy and Champagne, and is very highly es- 
teemed by the connoisseur. The price is from thirty to sixty 
francs the hectolitre. Aubigny produces a delicate red wine, 
and Montsaugeon a red wine which keeps well for forty years, 
though of a very delicate quality. 

The department of Aisne, part of ancient Hcardy, pro- 
duces 271,717 hectolitres of wine, both red and white, at 
about thirty-two francs. Of these wines the most distin- 
guished are those of Chateau-Thierry, which are white, and 
are a good part of them bought by the merchants of Eper- 
nay, who, after mixing them, sell them as Champagne. 
These wines are delicate, but they want body. Those of 
Essone and Azy bring twenty francs the hectolitre. The red 
wines are consumed in the department, or sent to Paris. 
Sugar has been mixed with some of the wines herein a small 
p^portion, and found to improve them. M. Sarrazin, of 
Verdilly, by putting three or four pounds of sugar to each 
piece of his wine, of two hectolit^, nearly doubled their 
selling value. This is easily accounted for ; the grape, from 
the northern temperature of the department, affords less 
saccharine matter than a stronger sun gives in more soathem 
situationa. The quantity of wine given out by the vine here 
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u greal. At Soissons it is said to be no leM than foriy-fiye 
hectolitres per hectare, or 1180 gallons everj 21 acres ! 

In the departm^it of Aube, formerly part Doth of Bttr- 
ganAj and Champagne, 572,870 hectolitres of wine are made, 
the greater part of ordinary quality. Some pieces are, how- 
erer, manu&ctured with care, from the pineau, by selecting 
the riper grapes, which sell at double price. In the midst of 
ordinary vines in the cantons of Essoyes, those of Mussy, 
Viviers, and Neuville are noted for their delicacy, owing to a 
difference in the soil, a more careful choice of the plant, and 
a happier aspect. At NeuviUe there is a hill side, called Ghra- 
rilliers, where a white wine, luscious, and very agreeable to 
the palate, is made. It will not effervesce like Champagne, 
but is simply creaming. Only five hundred hectolitretS are 
made, at forty francs. 

At Bicey there are three growths, the first of which aver- 
ages fifty francs. These vnnes are li&;ht, agreeably-tasted, 
bat a little heady. Some rose-coloured wine is also made at 
Bicey. At Bar sur Aube an effervescing wine is manufac- 
turea with a white grape called c^batme. It is gathered 
when covered with dew, and instantly pressed ; it is then 
left until the following Eebruary, when it is racked, fined, 
and, in order to become sparkling, put into bottles during 
the full moon in March. 

It is useless here to particularise every variety of wine 
produced in Champagne. Some classes are too meagre to 
attract the attention of foreigners, while others wiU not 
bear exportation. It suffices to remark that in no other 
spot on the globe is the art of makrug wine of such a deli- 
cate flavour so well understood, and that the great pains 
taken, and the labour requisite to bring it to perfection, 
added to the loss in the process of effervescence, and not 
the scarcity of the grape, as some pretend, are the cauLses 
of the high price of the wines in comparison with other 
sorts. In truth, they are an article of very highly finished 
manufacture. 

The first class of Champagne wine, beginning with the 
white, for which it is most celebrated, is to recapitulate, in 
some degree, Sillery, a still wine, with its dry taste, fine 
amber colour, rich body, and delicious bouquet. The wine 
called Pin du roi, is much esteemed in foreign countries. 

i2 
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Ay, an effervescing wine, ranks next in estimation ; Mareuil 
nearly equals it. Pierry gives a drier wine, which will keep 
longer than the wines of Ay, and nearly equals them in quality ; 
there is a slight flinty taste in them peculiar to themselves. 
Dizy follows next, and, lastly, Epemay, part of the w^es of 
which are inferior, and part equal to those of Ay. The 
wines called Closet, of Epemay, may rank with any grown 
at Ay. 

The second class comprises those of Hautvilliers, about 
nine miles from Rheims, formerly equal to any wines in 
Champagne. Then the wines of the vineyards of Cramant, 
Avize, Oger, and Menil, all near Epemay, and made of white 
grapes, which are excellent; they are often mingled with 
the wines of Ay to great advantage, by ensuring their pre- 
servation. 

In the third class may be comprised some tolerably good 
wines and inferior sorts, none of which are exported, except 
by those who sell very low-priced Champagne abroad for the 
"best," as thg^ turn it. Some of these inferior kinds are 
produced at Cfhouilly, Monthelon, Grauves, Mancy, Beau- 
mont, and other places near Eheims. They do not possess 
body unless mingled with stronger growths. In fact, though 
pleasant drinking at home, they are not fit for exportation. 
The first two classes above enumerated should alone be pur- 
chased by foreigners. 

The first class in the red is the Clos de St. Thierry, which 
mingles the best qualities of Burgundy with those of Cham- 
pagne. Vergenay, St. Basle, Mailly, v erzy, and Bouzy, pro- 
duce wines held in considerable repute. In the second class 
may be reckoned the wines of Cumieres, near Epemay, 
Chigny, Ludes, and Yillers Allerand, near Bheims. The 
third class of wines comprises those of the Terres de St. 
Thierry, Ecueil, Avenay, Vertus, Villedommange, Cham- 
pillon, and Damery. There are other kinds, which need not 
to be enumerated, from the lowness of their quality. 

BTTEGUITDY. 

Ancient Burgundy now forms the three departments of 
the Cote d'Or, the Saone et Loire, and the Yonne. The 
wine district is situated under the forty-sixth and forty- 
eighth degrees of latitude, and is about sixty leagues long 
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hv Hhirty wide.* The most celebrated district is the G6te 
d Or, thus named on account of the richness of its yineyards. 
It consists for the most part of a chain of gentle calcareous 
hills, which extend north-east and south-west from Dijon 
into the department of the Saone and Loire, including a 
small part of the arrondissement of Dijon and all that of 
Beaune. One side of these hills presents an eastern, and 
one a south and south-eastern aspect, both which are highly 
favourable to the growth of the vine. The vineyards cover 
the elevations nearly the whole length of their range, at the 
bases of which a plain of argillaceous deep reddish earth 
extends itself, rich m agricultural produce of another species. 
The training of the vines is after the low method, on sticks 
about three feet long. They are set much closer together 
than is in general customary. 

The superficies devoted to vine cultivation in the depart- 
ment of C6te d'Or is about 25,351 hectares, or 63,378 acres ; 
of which the arrondissement of Dijon contains 6912 ; Beaune, 
11,789 ; Chatillon sur Seine, 2600 ; and Semur, 4050. 

The department of the Saone and Loire, the least important 
district of Burgundy as respects the quality of the wines, 
contains 30,708 hectares, or 76,775 acres of vineyards. Of 
these, 13,954 belong to the arrondissement of Macon, 4208 
to Autun, 7248 to Chalons sur Soane, 4269 to that of Cha- 
roUes, and 1029 to that of Louhans. 

The third district of Burgundy, the department of the 
Tonne, nearly equals the Cote d'Or in the quality of its 
produce, while its vineyards are more extensive, containing 
no less than 33,030 hectares, or 84,075 acres of surface. Of 
these the arrondissement of Auxerre holds 13,960 ; Avallon, 
4000 ; Joigny, 6083 ; Sens, 4270 ; and Tonnerre, 5317. 

The total of hectares of vineyards in Burgundy is 89,689, 
or 224,223 acres. The value of the wines produced in the 
C6te d'Or is 15,473,530 francs, amounting to 578,252 hecto- 
litres, averaging 22,81 each hectare. The total value in the 
Saone et Loire from 660,942 hectolitres, averaging 21,52^ 
each hectare, is 13,027,079 francs. The produce in the 
Tonne amounts in quantity to 886,604 hectolitres, at 23,39i, 
in value 23,638,886 francs. Thus the total anniial value of 

* The common French league is two miles, three furlongs, and fifteen poles 
English. 
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the wines of Burgundy, in years of ordinaiy production, 
amoimts to 52,139,495 francs. About a mimon of hecto- 
litres, out of 2,125,798, are consumed in the three depart- 
ments composing the ancient province : the rest is sent to 
different pfurts of France, and to foreign countries, and nsfcu- 
rally consists of the wines of the best quality. The red 
wines of Champagne resemble them most in character. The 
vine districts of Burgundy are known in the coimtry by the 
divisions of C6te de Nuits, C6te de Beaune, and C6te Oha- 
lonnaise. 

The difference of the qualities of the wine may be judged 
by the following lists of prices, taking for example the arron- 
dissement of Beaune, in the centre of the C6te d'Or. There 
2300 hectolitres, of superior wine, are produced at one hun- 
dred and twenty-five francs each ; and 17,700 at ninety-five ; 
45,000 of fine wines, at sixty ; 60,000 of good ordinary, at 
thirty ; and 113,670 of common, at eighteen francs. This 
may serve as a specimen of the other £stricts in respect to 
quality, except that in the department of the Saone and 
Loire, eighty francs the hectolitre is the highestprice, and 
fifteen the lowest. In the department of the x onne the 
higher classes of red Burgundy fetch from three hundred to 
four hundred francs the muid,* or rather under one hundred 
and twenty-five the hectolitre, while the lowest bring but 
fourteen francs. The white wines bring from ninety-eight 
to twenty-three. Thus the white wines neither rise as high 
nor sink as low in price as the red. The quantity of alcohol 
in these wines is said to be 13*50, but in this respect there 
is a considerable variation in the experiments, as no two 
wines are exactly alike in point of strength, the results yet 
obtained are not therefore very satisfactory. 

Burgundy is perhaps the most perfect of all the known red 
wines in the qualities which are deemed most essential to 
vinous perfection. The flavour is delicious, the bouquet ex- 
quisite, and the superior delicacy which it possesses, justly 
entitles it to be held first in estimation of all the red wines 
known. It cannot be mixed with any other ; even two of the 
first growth, mingled, deteriorate the quality, and injure the 
bouquet. 

It is unnecessary to go into the history of the lower growths 

* Of two hundred and eighty litres, or 73*930 gallons. 
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of tlie wizieB of Burgundy, because they are rarely exported. 
It will Buffioe to tu[e a cursory noti»9 of them, and dwell 
longest upon those wines which are best known out of France. 
The three more celebrated districts have been enumerated on 
the preceding page, namely, those of Beaune, Nuits, and the 
ChwonnaJHe. 

The fine wines of Upper Burgundy, in the arrondissement 
of D^on, are the produce of about seven hundred hectares, 
while in the arrondissement of Beaune seven thousand are 
cultivated for making the better growths. The arrondisse- 
ment of Dijon, near G^evray, five miles firom Dijon, produces 
the red and white Chambertin. The- vineyard is very small. 
The soil is gravelly, with loam. The gravel is calcareous, and 
the subsoil marl with smaU shells. It is a wine of great 
fulness, keeps well, and has the aroma perfect. It was the 
fiivourite wine of Napoleon. The first class never passes out 
of Eraaee. They make an effervescing Chambertm, a wine 
inferior to good Champagne. It wants the delicate bouquet 
of Champagne, by the absence of which it is easily detected. 
The Erench complain of its having too much strength, but 
this would recommend it in England. It is a very delicate 
wine notwithstanding, and higMy agreeable to the palate. 
It has been firequently imported into London, and is much 
commended by those whose regard for the delicate bouquet 
of Champagne is less than that for the carbonic effervescence 
of similar growths. In spirit it is perhaps a little above the 
average of Champagne, which it resembles so much, that 
persons, not judges, might easily mistake the one for the 
other. The principal plants used are those called the noirien 
and pineau. The gihaudot and the garnet, which last grape 
has an ill name, are used for the inferior kinds of wine. The 
gwmet yields largely, sometimes a thousand gallons an acre. 
It is manured, and is called the poor man's vine. The 
chaudenau for white wine is gathered here at the latest period, 
and careniUy assorted. There is a saying that " a bottle of 
Chambertin, a ragout a la ^ardanapalus, and a lady catiseur, 
are the three best companions at table in France." At Beze, 
St. Jacques, Mazy, Veroiiles, Musigny, ChamboUe, the Clos 
Bemardon, du Eoi, of the Chapitre, of Chen6ve, of Marcs 
d'Or, of Violettes, of Dijon, in the commune of that name, 
most excellent wine is made. In the Clos de la Perriere, in 
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the commune of Eixin, belonging to M. Montmort, a wine 
in quality and value equal to Chambertin is £^wn. Many 
of tnese vineyards produce white wines as well as red. 

In Beaune, as already stated, the wine country is much 
more extensive than in Dijon. The aspect, as before observed, 
is north-east and south-west, being the direction of the main 
road conducting from Dijon to ChMons sur Saone, passing 
through the towns of Beamie and Nuits, both names familiar 
to connoisseurs in wine. The first commune is Yougeot. 
Upon the right-hand, on leaving the village, the vineyarii of 
that name, once belonging to a convent, is seen extending 
about four hundred yards along the side of the road. It 
forms an enclosure of about forty-eight hectares, 112^ acres 
English, and sold once for 1,200,000 &ancs. The aspect is 
east-south-east, and the slope of the ground makes an angle of 
from three to four degrees. Here is produced the celebrated 
wine called Clos Vougeot. The upper part of the land turns 
a little more south, forming an angle of five or six degrees. 
The soil upon the surface differs in this vineyard. The 
lower part is clay, while the uppermost has a mixture of lime, 
and there the best wine is grown. The average is about two 
hogsheads and a half the English acre. No manure is used, 
but the soil from the bottom of the vineyard is carried up 
and mingled with that at the top. The cellars contain vats, 
each of which holds about eighteen hogsheads, in which the 
must is fermented. The time occupied is uncertain. The 
wine is best when the fermentation is most rapid. Above 
this vineyard is another choice spot, called the Ess^jaux, 
which is much esteemed, but less so than the higher part of 
the Clos Vougeot. Further on is Vosnes, a village which 
produces the most exquisite wines that can be drank, uniting 
to richness of colour, the most delicate perfume, a racy flavour, 
fine aroma, and spirit. The most celebrated of these wines 
are the Eomanee St. Yivant (so called from a monastery of 
that name), Romanee-Conti, Richebourg, and la Tache. The 
vineyard producing the first-mentioned wine is below those 
which yield the Richebourg and Romanee-Conti, and contains 
only ten hectares of ground. The Romanee-Conti is con- 
sidered the most perfect and best wine in Burgundy. Ouvrard, 
the contractor, bought this vineyard for 80,000 francs. The 
wine is produced in an enclosure of about two hectares in 
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fonniiig a paraUelogram, and the auantity made is 
cnall. The.Kichebourg enclosure, of the same form, 
IS only about six hectares. The aspect of the Boman^- 
Ls south-east, and the ground forms an angle of five de- 
n slope. There is no^erence in the management of 
ne from that of the neighbouring growths, 
binuing to follow the road, about a league from Yosnes, 
small town of Nuits. Apart of the ground extends 
^est, and is mostly flat. Upon this superior wines are 
; and among them, on a spot of only six hectares in 

in a slope with a south-eastern aspect of not more 
iree or four degrees, the well-known St. Q-eorges, of 
te flavour, delicious bouquet, and great delicacy. The 
ineyards on the road proauce wines of ordinary quality. 

commune of Aloxe, a wine called Gorton is grown, 
is in repute for its bouquet, delicacy, and brilliant 
The ground from which this wine is made gives only 
twelve Htres of wine ea«h hectare, of which there are 
■ty-six. Nothing is more remarkable or unaccountable 
le difference of production in these flne wine districts, 
ost delicious wme is sometimes grown on one little 
ily, in the midst of vineyards which produce no other 
the ordinary quality ; while in another place the pro- 
f a vineyard, m proportion to its surface, shall be in- 
y small, yet of exquisite quality ; at the same time, in 
1, aspect, treatment as to culture, and species of plant, 
hall DC no perceptible difference to the eye of the most 
jnced wine grower. In such a district as the C6te 
t is difference of site rather than of treatment, to which 
perior wine owes its repute, for there is no want of 
ition in labouring after excellence, 
iering on Aloxe is the vineyard of Beaune, a well- 

•win! of a very agreeable character. Not far from 

is produced the Volnay, a fine, delicate, light wine, 
taste of the raspberry, and Pomard, of somewhat more 
ban Volnay, and therefore better calculated to keep, 
Ily in warm climates. These are wines which, when 
e, bear a good character all over the world, 
veen Volnay and Meursault the vineyard of Santenot 
ited ; it consists of twelve hectares, upon a southern 

The higher part produces a celebrated white wine 
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called Menrsault ; the middle and lower a red, wluch is o 
sidered preferable to YolnaT. In the neighbomhood 
Meursaott are grown the wines denominated '^pasde-to 
grains" by the French, and the dry white wines, of a sbgl 
sulphurons taste, much drank in hot seaaons, called wii^ 
G^nevrieres, of the Goutte d'Or, and of Pemeres. 
qnantity of hectares on which these last wines are grown ^ 
but sixteen. The situation to the south-west of MeursaaUyi^* 
where it joins Puligny, is noted for the delicious white wii ~ 
called Mont-Bachet, of exquisite perfume, and deemed one 
the most perfect white wines of Burgundy, and even 
France, bemg the French Tokay in the opinion of many c 
noisseurs, but only in renown, for these wines bear little 
semblance to each other. The yine-groimd of Mont-F 
is divided into VAine Mont-Bachet, le Chevalier M< 
Bachet, and le Btxtard Mont-Badiet. The yineyard of 
Chevalier, which is on the higher part of the ground, 
slope of about twelve or fifteen degrees, and contains eighi 
hectares. L'Ain^, or the true Mont-Bachet, is but si 
seven hectares. The Batard is only separated from the 
other vineyards by the road which le^tds finxn Puligny 
Chassagne, and contains about twelve hectares. These 
yards have all the same south-eastern aspect, yet the 
firom them is so different in quality, that while Mont-P 
sells for twelve hundred francs the hectolitre, the Ch< 
brings but six hundred, and the Batard only four hunc 
There are two vine-grounds near, called the Perrieres 
Clavoyon, which produce white wines, sought after only \ 




their vicinity to Mont-Bachet. 
Chassagne, four leagues soul 
sagne le Haut, and Le Bas, not far from Puligny, is pvo4, 



Chassagne, four leagues south-west of Beamie, called GhasiT 



ductive vine land. The canton of Morgeot contains twraity'^ 
hectares, which produce a red wine, much sought after. & j 
faces the south-west, and owes its good qualities to its excdkj* 
lent aspect. The village of Santenay, on the borders of iii0 
department terminating the elevated land, grows some choiee| 
wines, such as Clos-Tavannes, Clos-Pitois, and the Gkraviere^j 
though not equal in quality to those already enumerated. J 
There is an infinite variety in the wines of Burgundy whidi P 
an Englishman can hardly comprehend. Accustomed to 
wines less delicate than intoxicating, and regardful rather A\ 
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3 taken fifom habit tliaa quality, liis fayounte be- 
a eIi(Mien more from that cause than perfection of 

The nature of the soil, the aspect, the season, the 
id mode of culture, as well as the making, each and 
ly aflfect the qualii^ of these wines more than idnes 
■aly on accofont of their great delicacy. The most 
and perfecfc Burgundies, the French say, are deterio- 
*- BO short a voyage as that across the channel from 
DoTer, including, of course, the journey to the 
lace. They are never sent away but in bottle. 
3st Burgundies, called let tetes de cuvees^ are from the 
nes, namely, the noirien and ptfieau, grown on the 
ts in the vineyard, having the finest aspect. These 
t in qualily, and are wines, when well made, in favour- 
sons, whidi include every excellence that the most 
ilate can appreciate. Erne colour, enough of spirit, 

good body, great fineness, an aroma and bouquet 
rerftil, strong m odour, and that peculiar taste which 
kably distinguishes them from aU the other wines of 

The next, called the first cu/vees vins de primeur, 
late very closely to the first class in quality, except 
perfume is not quite so high. Good wines, les bonnes 
ehich are grown on a soil less favourable than the 
T and in aa aspect inferior, fairly rank third in 
Then come les cuvees rondes, having the same colour 
Dregoing, and equal in strength, but wanting their 
ess and bouquet. Next they distinguish the second 
i cu/vees, the colour of which is often weak to the pre- 
rowths, they are deficient in spirit, and destitute of 
and flavour. These three last classes of the wines of 
ly come from the same species of vine as the two first, 
loil is inferior, or the aspect not so good, being per- 
:e humid, or less exposed to the sun. Their abund- 
ipensates to the grower for their inferiority. 
5 common red wines of the Cote d'Or, there are two 
led wines de tous grains, or pcisse tous grains, which 
»m a mixture of the noirien and pineau grape, with 
1^. The wine de tous grains is an ordinary wine, 
hen good, is much esteemed in hot seasons. It has 
jolour, tending to the violet, much body, sufiicient 
d after a certain age, a little bouquet. It is a coarse 
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wine, but will keep a long time without sickness of any kiiv 
and is much valued for sustaining such wines as tend to di 
solution. It is often better than those which are called '' iM 
seconde et troiseme cuvees/' of a middling seasoQ. 

There are only two sorts of white wine in the C6te d'O^ 
the first made from the white pineau, and the second frox 
the common plant mingled with it. These two sorts are eaci 
marked by two or three sub-divisions. The first in qualitr] 
the finest and best, is the Mont-Eachet, already mentioned 
It is distinguishable in good years for its fineness, lightneM 
bouquet, and exquisite delicacy, having spirit without to 
great dryness, ana a luscious taste without cloying thicknefll 
In making, they endeavour to keep it with as little colour € 
any kind as possible, no doubt for the purpose of preservini 
that lightness of hue which white wines rarely possess, behnj 
yellowed, probably, by the absorption of oxygen, which incbi 
porates with them while in contact with the atmosphere. 

Most of the other white wines of the C6te d' Or differ moi 
essentially from that of Mont-Bachet. The common kind 
are more or less flat, acid, without body, and deficient in fin< 
ness and strength. 

The prices of the wines of the C6te d'Or differ greatly, aa 
cannot be fixed. The " tetes de cuv6es," or choice product 
in the best years, are never sold under a thousand francs th 
queue or tonneau ; or two hundred and fifteen francs the hec 
tolitre. " Les premieres cuvees" in such seasons bring sev« 
or eight hundred francs, according to their grades of oistinc 
tion; " les bonnes cuvees" from six to seven hundred ; "le 
rondes,'* from four to five hundred ; " les deuxiemes et troi 
siemes," from three hundred and fifty to four hundred. Th 
most esteemed, "passe tons grains," from three hundred an 
fifty to four hundred, and above ; the others not more tha 
two hundred francs. 

The Mont-Eachet brings twelve hundred francs ; the othi 
white wines from three to six hundred ; and the common sorl 
from fifty to seventy the queue. 

It often happens in superior years that the best wines, aft( 
making, do not bear a higher price than four hundred franc 
and yet in fifteen months twelve or fifteen hundred are d 
manded for them. It may be easily judged, therefore, thj 
no scale of prices, when the wines are perfect, can be perm 
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linE to this circumBtance. The following is a list of 
W Burgundy winea brought from the vineyards on the 
Beaune, on an average often years ; but it nmat be 
I mind, that the time of purchase was at the vintage 
tely upon making, and paid by tho highest bidder, 
when the winea had been kept. Volney, the queue, 
femard,450f. ; Beaune, 440t'. ; Savigny, 420f. ; Aloxe, 
Uoie, the Corton wine, 490f. ; Chaasagne, 410f. ; 
be Morgeot, 470f. The product of Pulignv, vii., 
Sctet, lOOOf. ; Perrieres and Clavoyon, 380r. "Meur- 
Hes, viz., Les Genevrierea, la Goutte d'Or, 450f. ; and 
t red wine, 480f. ; the common red wines aell for 90 
; and the white from 76 to dOf., including the cask. 
inea from the Nuits district are superior to those of 
for aroma, body, aoftnesa, racineas, and will bear 
t to any distance. Pr^maux, 500f. ; Nuita, 500f. ; 
(t. George's, 580f. ; Vosnea, 530r. ; the winea of 
Tiz., Eichebourg, 600f. ; La Tache, 600f. ; Eoman^e 
at, 700f. ; Horaanee-Conti, ail or seven franca abottle. 
i, 530f. ; Cloa de Vougeot, five or aii franca the bottle, 
r a dozen veara old, ii" the vintage haa been very fine ; 
niae, at three or four years from the vintage. It ia 
i till bottled in large vata, in which it mellowa better 
fie caak. The quantity produced ia but about two hoga- 
|d a half the English acre. The white wine made here 
th>ng diminishing. The grapo is the black and white 
Ibd flie ehavdenay. No manure ia permitted. The 



jflfbeen inchea apart. The proprietors of the vine- 
ry ougeot and !Roman6e-Conti do not uaually sell their 
\ Tood, nor, except in yeara of bad quality, do they 
K immediately, and then generally by auction. They 
nn in their cellara for years, and only at last dispose 
in bottles made on piu'pose, and bearing their own 

> arrondiaBement of Dijon, the following wore not 
ice the prices of two year old wines. It may be 
-from what baa been already stated, that auch a list 
f be an approximation to the truth for conaecutive 

ftite mnes leas celebrated in this diatrict than tho 
ly a price generally of 456 litres the queue, or about 
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114 galloiiB ; Chambertin, 800 to 1000 firancs the q 
Geyray, 600 to 650 ; Chen6ve Montnial, 360 to 400 
lettes, 310 to 350 ; Mareannay, 300 to 330 ; Perriepes, ! 
to 240. The red wines are, per queue : Chambertin, 1^ 
1600 francs ; Gevray, 700 to 800 ; Chambolle, 700 tc 
Chen6ve, 400 to 450 ; Dijon, 300 to 400 francs. Marsi 
and other ordinary wines, 200 to 300 ; Eixin and Fixey 
wines, good ordinary, 160 to 260 fruncs, the casks incli 

The wines of the C6te d'Or most in repute, and of th 
class, are those which generally develop their good qu 
the slowest, when they haye not been cellared for the pi 
of rendering them potable too soon. Opinions are dii 
upon the most eligible period to bottle* them. Some 
that they preserve their good qualities best when th( 
bottled at the end of fifteen months from the vat ; but 
think the third or fourth year a better time, when th( 
prietor can afford to delay it so long. The inferior sor 
delivered for consumption at the end of the second or 
year, according to the quality. The fine wines are not 
monly delivered until the month of March of the secom 
after the vintage. The good ordinary wines are bott] 
the end of the first year, or they remain longer, if convi 
to the consumer. The care bestowed upon the making, 
lerates or retards the perfection of these wines. The Ic 
duration of the finest wines most capable of keeping, 
not exceed twelve or fifteen years from the season in 
they are made. After that time, though they will su 
themselves some years, they decline instead of im] 
From the second year in bottle, the fullest bodied and ha 
wines have attained their highest degree of perfection, 
that can be desired after this period is, that they shal 
deteriorate. The duration of the ordinary wines is n 
easily defined. They are rarely kept long in bottle, foi 
the second or third year they would become good for 
The produce of some of the wines of the C6te d'Or is i 
a thousand English gallons the acre. 

The manner of making the best and most celebrated 
of the C6te d'Or is sufficiently coarse : the grapes are 
monly trodden before they are thrown into the vat ; j 
of the stalks are then taken out, and the must is suffei 
ferment. The gathering takes place in the hottest sum 
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mentatimi in the vat, which contains about eighteen 
>ds, and is usually left uncovered, lastB from thirty to 
ght hours, if the weather is hot, and from three to 
»yB, and even twelve days, if it be cold, for the first 
E wines. The white vrinea are longer. The wine ia 
)awn off into vats containing each about seven hundred 
i The management conaists of a racking in the month 
eh following the vintage, and a eeeond racking in Sep- 
i repeated every sis months, for the red wines. The 
re kept exactly filled, and tlio wine is fined. Many 
I make the first racking soon after the first frost hap- 
fine immediately, and rack again in the month of 
, and then in the month of September, 
neit division of Burgundy, considered as respects the 
Bce of its wines, ia the department of the Tonne. It 
IB, as has been already stated, more space devoted to 
Iture of the vine than the Cflte d'Or ; but though it 
ea some wines of very good quality, they are inferior to 
if that renowned district. 

prices in the arrondisBement of Auxerre are from forty 
the muid of 2S0 litres, to three hundred and three 
id and fifty. These wines may be arranged in three 
, The first is made from the black ^'neow grape alone, 
a good colour, and agreeable bouquet, with Htrength 
irit, and yet does not injure the head or atomach. In 
MS may be placed the following wines in their order 
eriority : — Chainette ; Migraine ; Clairion ; Boivins ; 
rd ; Pied de Rat ; Chapotte ; Judas ; Boussicat ; Ro- 
Thampeau; the lies. These wines are produced on 
■ndi«a and thirty hectares of land. Hence may be 
, the yaat variety of species. They bring froiu three 
f hundred francs the muid ; the mean price is about 
nmdred and fiily franca. 

Jie communes of Irancy and Cravant wine is produced 
Palotte, worth about ninety francs the hectolitre, and 
esteemed. This district produces red winea still lower 
e. 
second class of wines is made from the grapes called 
■, romam, and plant du £oi, alone or mingled. Of 
Ififi the tresieav, alone is the superior kind. The wine 
ff thirty-six francs the hectolitre. 
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The third class is made &om the plant gamay or ^ 
and is, on that account, a common wme, strongr$r coloi 
but cold. It is remarkable that this Wine, mmgled 
white wine, becomes sooner ripe than in its natural state. 

Of the white wines of the Yonne, the best class is 
duced from the pineau blanc alone. The chief of these 
Ghablis. If this wine is the product of a favourable year, 
should be very white. It is a dry wine, diuretic, and i 
flinty. The best wines of Chablis stand in the folloi 
order: first, Val Mur; secondly, Vauxdesir; thirdly, 
nouille ; fourthly, Blanchot ; fifthly, Mont-de-Milieu ; foi 
ing together about fifty-five hectares of vineyards. Th( 
wines sell in the common run of the seasons at firom 
hundred and fifty to three hundred francs the muid. 

The second class of white wines is produced from 
white pineau grape and the species callea pUmt vert. It 
made at ChabHs, and in other parts of the arrondissemc 
All these wines are called Chablis by the merchant, thoi 
of ever so inferior a quality. They are agreeable 
nevertheless, and sell on the average of seasons for a 
dred or a hundred and ten francs the muid. 

The third class of white wines is the product of the pi 
vert ; grown in a bad aspect and soil, it brings about twent 
three francs the hectolitre. 

The white wines of the first quality do not keep so well 
the red. The first class of red wine is often kept in tl 
wood for more than three years before bottling. It is exJ 
ceUent after it has remainea a year in bottle, and will ke 
good for ten years more. The white wines are perfect 
three or four years old, but are subject to get thick as the 
acquire age. In the wine districts of the Yonne the win« 
are racked twice the first year, and not again except jui 
before they are sold. They are never fined except fc 
bottling. 

The vineyards of Avallon produce three distinct qualities I 
of wine. The first delicate, nne, spirituous, and gooa, bring- |li 
ing fifty francs the hectolitre ; secondly, a wine of ordinaryj 
quality, bringing forty francs ; thirdly, common wines, worth j 
very little. The best wines of Availlon are those fix)mj 
Bouvres, Annay, Month6ch6rin, Monfaute, Clos de V6zeley,|l 
and Clos de Givry. Wines which form the ordinary wines fe 
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of rich families are Vault, VaUoux, Champgacliot, Thurot, 
OiroUes, and Etandes. These wines are treated very nearly 
ihe same as in Auxerre prior to bottling. The Champgachot 
IB liable to a singular disease. In spite of racking, and all 
'file care taken, it is sometimes loaded in spring with a cloudi- 
ness which changes its taste and hue. In this state they are 
careful not to disturb it, and it soon works itself clear and 
of a good colour. It is rarely better than afber this sickness, 
niiich nerer happens but once. Some of the growers are 
pleased to see the wine put on the appearance. 

The best wines of the arrondissement of Joigny do not 
fetch more than forty fimics the hectolitre. In the arron- 
diasement of Sens there are wines that bring about sixty, 
inch as that of Paron, but the quantity is smdl. 

The arrondissement of Tonnerre merits attention for its 
wines. The vines are planted on calcareous slopes differing 
in aspect. Those of the south-east and south are very 
good. Such as bear a south-west aspect are also much 
esteemed, and give the best wine. Of this latter aspect is 
the vine-ground from Tronchoy to Epineuil inclusively, where 
the most distinguished wines are grown, such as those of 
£r6aux, Perrieres, des Poches, and others, particularly 
Olivette, in the commune of Dannemoine. 

The wines of Tonnerre of the finest kind fetch ninety 
francs the hectolitre on an average ; and the other kinds in 
gradation from sixty to thirty-five. The wine of OKvotte, 
one of the best, has good flavour, is fine, and of excellent 
colour, but it lacks the true bouquet, unless in very favourable 
years. The communes which furnish the best wines are 
Tonnerre, Epineuil, Dannemoine, for the finer red wines ; 
those of the second and third qualities are grown at Molosme, 
St. Martin, Neuvy, and Vezinnes. White wines are grown 
in the communes of Tronchoy, Eley, B6ru, Viviers, Tissey, 
Soffey, Serigny, and Vezannes. Those of Orize, in the 
commune of Epineuil, as well as that of Tonnerre, and above 
all, of YaumoriUon, in the commune of Junay, are distin- 
eoished. These wines are treated in making as in the Cote 
d'Or, and will keep good in bottle from five to ten years. 

The department of the Saone and Loire is the other divi- 
rion of ancient Burgundy. The quality of its wines is by 
no means equal to those of the C6te d'Or or the Tonne, and 
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they are, therefore, the Burgundies of the less opulent 
classes. 

These wines differ in prices : the arrondissement of M&con 
furnishes red wines, for example, to the extent of 4349 heo* 
tolitres, at sixty francs the hectolitre, and 219,982 hecto- | 
litres of varying quality at intermediate prices down to \ 
fifteen. There are exceUent wines in qualiiy between those \ 
of Burgundy and the Ehone, which at six or seven years old 
are in their prime age. They drink with water better than : 
any other wines, Lyons is a great consumer of these wines. 
The wines of the commune of Bomaneche, called Les Theo- . 
reins, sell for fifty-six francs ; la Chapelle de Guinchay, 
Davay^, Creuze Noire, St. Amour, at different prices, down 
as low as twenty-five francs. The white wines of the first 
class, such as Pouillv, are of superior quality, and better 
adapted for carriage than the red, but the quantity made is i 
much less. They sell at fifty-six francs; Fuiss^ at forty-' 
seven ; Solutr^, Chaintr6, Loch6, Vinzelles, Vergisson, » 
lomay, Chamay, Pierre-clos, still lower. 

The annual value of the wine does not increase in cons^ 
quence of the goodness of the quality. The wines of Bu^ 
gundy are generally dearest in years when their quality is in- 
different. This has given rise to the proverb among tbe 
wine-growers, vin vert, vin cher — "tart wine, dear wine." 
The reason of this is, that the good quality of the wine 
always accompanies abundant years, ana the reverse. The 
cultivation of the vine in these districts has been very mucli; 
improved of late. The quantity of fruit produced is alae 
more considerable. The system in the Maconnais is fof 
the most part a division of the produce between proprietofe 
and cultivator. The Vignerons here are a sober, economical^ 
respectable class of men. The hectare of vines, or aboutl 
two acres and a quarter English, represents a capital of 500^1^ 
or 6000 francs. Not less than 40 or 50,000 hectolitres ^ 
might be sent out of the district, were wine demanded to ^ 
that extent. '^ 

Of other red wines the little canton, named Moulin-J^>ven<%;j 
produces a light and delicate species ; but it must be drunks 
in the second or third year. It will not keep beyond the^i 
tenth. The wine of Davaye ameliorates best by age. Ba 
may be drunk in the second y^ar, and will keep till the* 
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twentieth. It approaches nearest the wines of the C6te d'Or in 
excellence, though considered hut an ordinary wine. When 
it is kept some time it rises superior to the class denominated 
ordinarj, in the common sense of the word. The white 
winea of Pouilly rank superior to any of the red wines of the 
M&connais. In good years they lival the first products of 
the French soil, and compete with the hest wines of Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, or the Bordelais, according to the inhabi- 
tants of the M^connais. Their characteristic is the nutty 
taste they leave on the palate. At one year old they drink 
smooth and agreeable, after which they much resemble dry 
Madeira, both in colour and strength. They will keep a long 
time. The wine of Fiiiss6 does not taste of the nut like 
Pouilly, but has a flinty flavour ; is fine and delicate. It be- 
oomes more spirituous by age. The wines of Solutr6 are 
more like those of Pouilly than Puisse, but are inferior. 
These and the other white wines enumerated before, are 
often sparkling or moussetuc, of their own accord, in the first, 
and sometimes the second year, when bottled in March. 
They keep long and well. 

The red wines keep a good while in wood, but the white 
are bottled in the month of March of the first year. They 
are twice racked, and fined only six days before bottling. 

In Autun there are three qualities of wine. The best is 
called Maranges ; it is left in wood three years, bottled the 
£nirth, and keeps well. Its mean price is seventy-six francs. 
The second quality of wine is that of Sangeot, and, indeed, 
all the wines of Dezize, except Maranges. These are ordi- 
nary wines, and bottled at three years of age; will keep 
twenty. They increase in quality by age, and become from 
pins d* ordinaire to be vins d* entremets. The mean price is 
thirty-five francs the hectolitre. The wines of Chalons admit 
of the same divisions in quality as those of Autun. The best 
wines are from the noirien grape, and the best of the first 
growths fetch sixty-six francs, and of the second growths 
forty-four francs. These wines have a fine and delicate taste ; 
they please by their agreeable odour and aroma. In the 
ordinary wines the aroma is not present; still they are 
pleasant drinking of their class. The better ordinary wines 
of Chalons increase in value by age, augmenting a fourth in 
price every year they are kept. A bottle of the finest wine 

k2 
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fetches from two to three firancs. In the arrondissements, 
the produce of which is not here detailed, the mean price of 
the hectolitre is from twenty to twenty-four francs. 

Such are these wines, the most perfect ever grown, and 
yet the care taken of them by the maker, from the press to j 
the bottle, is by no means equal to that taken of Champagne, j 
Nature and tne site, with the observance of a very simple j 
and common process, are all that are demanded to brine ^ 
to its present perfection the first red wine in the worli , 
The secret of the excellence of Burgundy depends upon ua- . 
known qualities in the soil, which are developed only in pa^ | 
ticular places, ofren in the same vineyard, at aU events within 
a very narrow district. "Whatever be' the cause, Erance has 
in these wines a just cause of boast, and a staple in whidi , 
she has never been excelled. While much is owing to tiie ' 
climate and aspect, it is evident that the peculiar charao- l 
teristics of Burgunchr depend least upon the art or labour of fi 
man, since wines inferior in quality receive as much or mwe 
of his attention than those of Burgundy. 

There is very little of the first class of these wines exported 
from France, in this respect difiering frpm Champagne, where 
the beat finds its way into foreign coimtries. There art J 
several reasons for this, and among the foremost, the small ^ 
quantity produced, which the French, who are choice in I 
wines, know very well how to distinguish, but which foreign ' 
merchants very rarely do. As good a price can be obtained j 
in France for the highest class of Burgundy, such as Eo- \ 
manee-Conti, of which only a dozen pieces are annually 
made, or for la Tache, as can be obtained anywhere. The 
first of these wines, being grown upon less than four acres ^ 
of land, is not beyond the supply of the Paris market ; and to 
the second, grown upon a spot of ground of about six acres, 
the same remark will apply. The genuine Chambertin is a 
scarce wine with the foreigner. The other wines of the first 
class of Burgundy are therefore substituted for these to the 
stranger almost universally. This is, however, of less con- 
sequence, when it is considered that very few persons, except 
those of the best taste habitually acquainted with them, can 
discover the difierence. In wholesomeness, and every essen- 
tial quality to the ordinary drinker, they are equal to the first 
growths. 
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To Tecapitiilate the wines of the G6te d*Or : the finest 
Bnrgimdies of the C6te de IS'iiits are, Eoman^e-Conti, la 
Ibehe, Chambertin, Eoman^ St. Yivant, Eichebonrg, finite, 
St. Gteoree'B, Clos Vougeot, Fr6mauz, Vosnes, and la Pe- 
riere. Of the C6te de Beaune, Chambolle, Musigny, A^olnay, 
Fomard, Beaune, Savigny, Aloxe, Aloxe de Cortin. Of the 
CSftiie de Ghallonais, Yosnes, Morey, Santenot, St. Aubin, 
Maranges. These are the three nrst and finest qualities 
onong zed wines. Of white, the celebrated Mont-Eachet 
tikes the first place, then the Groutte d'Or and Genevrieres, 
cf Meursault. The red wines of the second class above are 
vuoff of them little inferior to the first. 

The first class of the wines of the Yonne comprises tliose 
caDed des Olivottes, near Tonnerre, and Perriere. Those of 
AnxeiTehaye been enunlerated in a preceding page, to which, 
m the second class, may be annexed the wines of Epineuil, 
1m Poches, Biiiite Perriere, Irancy, Dannemoine, and Con- 
luges la Yineuse. The white wines of the first class are 
dmhliB, Tonnerre, le Clos, and Yauxdesir. 

The first class of Burgundies in the Saone and Loire are 
Monliii k Yent, Tonus, and Chenas. The second class com- 
pnae Heuri, Ghapelle des Bois, and, in short, all the district 
of Boman^he. The white wines are PouiUy, Fuisse, of the 
first class, and Cheintr6, Solutre, and Davaye of the second. 

WHTES OF THE EHGITE, &C. 

The wines of the south of Erance generally may be taken, 
without confusing the reader, in the order in which they 
Til happen to offer themselves. Some of them rank with the 
^ best red and white wines of that country in the estimation 
d i of exoellent judges. 

rt The department of the Drome was part of ancient Dau- 
iai dime iinder the old division of Erance. Its vineyards cover 
ii<l 28y212 hectares. The vineyards of Yalence are the most 
thl important for the excellence of their wines; but those of 
ov Hbnt^lnnart are two thousand hectares more in extent, and 
?J ttisar produce is somewhat greater, being 219,024 hectolitres ; 
» Aose of Yalence produce only 210,000. The arrondissements 
e» of Die and Nyons are also noted for wines, but they do not 
Ti come up to those of Yalence in character. The total value 
of the vinous product of this department is estimated at 
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9,918,152 francs, and the return averages about eighteen 
hectolitres per hectare. Of these wines above a hundred ' 
thousand hectolitres of the choicest are exported to the north 
and to Bourdeaux. The wines of Tain are almost exclusivelj "^ 
bought up for that city. ' 

Of wine grown in Valence, both white and red, the quan- 
tity is about 2700 hectolitres, averaging one hundred and ^ 
sixty-six francs ; of Grose, red and white, 4230 hectolitres, at ^ 
one hundred and twenty-eight.; Chanos-Curson, 3384, at - 
fifty-two ; Mercurol, 6238, at seventy-eight ; Brezeme, 126 * 
hectolitres only, at one hundred and forty-three. The other ^ 
varieties, about 195,000 hectolitres, average only from twenty- 
eight to fifteen £:ancs. 

Hermitage, a church wine in name, strength, and paternity, 
is grown on a hill near the town of Tain, in the arrondisse- 
ment of Valence, situated on the left bank of the Bhone, r 
with a southern aspect. It is a celebrated variety. The vines * 
are grown upon slopes ; the principal elevation, of no great ^ 
height, is called Bessas. It is part of a chain of granitic 
mountains which extend from St. Vallier to Tain. On the 
summit of Bessas mav yet be seen the ruins of the retreat 
of the hermits, of whom the last died above a hundred 
years ago. Portions of the granite seem to be in a state of 
decomposition. This granite is crossed by veins of a gra- f 
velly texture, by one of a calcareous character, and by some J! 
of pure sand. [ 

Tradition says that an inhabitant of the town of Condrieu 
determined to turn hermit, and established his cell on an 
uncultivated hill near Tain. He amused his leisure hours by 
breaking the stones and rocks to pieces which surrounded his 
dwelling, and planting among them some vine-slips of the 
vionnier species, from Condrieu. The shiraz, or scyras vine, 
was afterwards introduced. It succeeded to admiration. The 
hermit's example was copied by others, and the sterile hill- 
side was soon converted mto a vineyard. 

Hermitage wine is divided into five classes. It is styled by 
the Prench the richest coloured in their great variety of wines, 
but it differs much with the seasons as to quality. Ited Her- 
mitage will not keep more than twenty years without alter- 
ing. The price of the first class after the vintage is often as 
high as five hundred and fifty francs the piece of two hundred 
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nd ten litres, or about forty-five imperial gallons. The other 
flDwfiiB or classes sell firom four hundred and fifty down to 
Snee bxmdred, and even as low as two hundred and fifby 
finncs the piece. When the season is bad, and the wine of 
moderate quality, the wine of the first growth will not bring 
more than two hundred and fifty, and of the last, one hundred 
and twenty francs. AH these are to be considered the prices 
when new at the vintage, and as only approximating to the 
mean prices in the relative cases. 

Sed Hermitage, of the first class, is not bottled for expor- 
tation until it has been four or five years in the cask, in 
which, as well as in bottles, it is generally sold at that age. 
The price in the former case is high, even if the quality be 
moderate. In bottle the best sells for about four francs. The 
price of this wine is regulated by the quality, together with 
the demand for exportation, and not by the quantity or 
scarcity. The quantity produced is only about 2369 hecto- 
litres, or 63,000 gallons, including every quality. Crose is 
eontinually passed off for second and tlurd class Hermitage. 
JfairtB of the vineyards have brought as much as 70,000 francs 
per hectare. It is fermented in large vats. The fermentation 
tuts about five days ; but its treatment is not so perfect, on 
the whole, as that of some other Erench wines. Inferior 
classes of wine fix)m this district are exported from the de- 
partment, to give strength to wines in other parts of Prance. 
The produce is about twelve casks per hectare, or 220 old 
English gallons. 

The white Hermitage is made of white grapes only, and 
divided into three growths. This is the finest white wine 
France produces, and little or none of the first growth is ex- 
ported. The French value it highly. The second quality 
IS generally passed off as the first to the foreigner, and figures 
as such in the lists of the foreign merchant. Its colour should 
be straw-yellow ; its odour is like that of no other known 
wine. It is of a rich taste, between that of the dry and 
luscious wines. It is often in a state of fermentation for 
two years, but is never delivered to the consumer, if it can 
be avoided, until fermentation is complete. The quantity of 
real white Hermitage does not exceed a hundred and twenty 
pieces annually. It keeps much longer than the red, even 
to the extent of a century, without the least deterioration, 
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though after twenty-five or thirty years old it assumes some- 
what of the character of certain of the old SpdHish wines, and 
itsnerfume and taste undergo a change. 

Ermitage-paille, or straw Hermitage, is made from white 
^pes caremlly selected out of the most perfect and best. 
These are dried on straw for six weeks or two months, and 
then submitted to the press. But little is made, and that 
carries a very high price ; for to obtain it in perfection, a 
season which brings the fruit to exact maturity is required^ 
dry without cold, during the time the grapes are exposed on 
the straw. Ermitage-paille is a rich, luscious, sweet wine. 

Eed Hermitage is produced from the two Tarieties of the^ 
scyras plant, the little and great. The vines are about 
thirty inches from each other. A tradition is current that 
this grape was brought from Shiraz, in Persia, by one of 
the hermits of Bessas. White Hermitage is produced al- 
most wholly from the greater and lesser rousanne grape. 

The charge frequently made againqt the luxury of convents 
and mon£istic establishments, though in some cases wdl 
founded, is on the whole undeserved. The religious houses, 
in which men secluded themselves so contrary to the law of 
their nature, were generally begun with scanty means, and 
arose to wealth by slow degrees. The brethren, nine times 
out of ten, sat down upon spots rather calculated to excite 
the contempt than the envy of the agriculturist. Secluded, 
romantic, and remote spots were chosen. The most sterile 
lands were brought into cultivation by the manual labour of 
the monks themselves, in many cases close round their inci- 
pient establishments. In process of time the poor land be* 
came rich by assiduous culture, and then the brethren were 
accused of being luxurious, drunkards, and the like. There 
are numerous vineyards in ^France, on the Rhine, everywhere, 
once theirs, and some of the best wine is the legacy of the 
monastic orders. The vine grows in poor soils, and was, 
therefore, one of the first fruit-trees that those who had poop 
land would seek to cultivate. Its product would naturally 
be better managed by men of some education than by ignorant 
peasants with none. Hence the superiority of the wine which 
their spoils have made known far and wide. This is but 
rendering justice to the race to whom we also owe much in 
the revival of letters, as well as in Hermitage wine, their adr 
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Tj of depopulating the world through their celibacy not- 
standing. 

IB red wine of Crose is of the same character as Her- 
g;e. The third growth of Hermitage and the first of 
e rank together. It is a finer wine and not qidte so full, 
it 3995 hectolitres are made, some of which is ^fben ex- 
^d as Hermitage. The white Crose is a light, delicate 
, with little yinous body. It sparkles like Champagne, 
hence, perhaps, is ofben called Cotillon by merchants, a 
5 given by them only to effervescing wines having fineness 
sweetness, such as Crose and white Mercurol. These 
B bring fix)m two hundred to two hundred and fifty francs 
)iece of two hundred and ten litres. In commerce they 
rem two francs to two francs and a half the bottle. They 
ke^ about fifteen years, but become dry wines in four, 
g their effervescence entirely. They do not approach 
apugne ; they want its perfume and yinosity. 
lanos-Curson is another effervescing white wine of this 
Lctn It is weaker in body than the Crose, but is exported 
Landers and the north. It will not keep more than four 
re years. It brings from a hundred to a hundred and 
ty francs the piece. 

ercorol is a red wine of the same nature, but lighter than 
nitage. Its perfume is agreeable ; it is fine, vinous, and 
bodied. Qervans-rouge, Eoche-rouge (the latter earthy 
ste), and Thassis, are tSl red wines, rardy sent out of the 
ict They are ^rown on a Btbn/ soU in general, and 
J from fifrjr to ninety francs the piece. 
le other wines, red or white, are worth only from fifteen 
^enty franca the hectolitre, the wine caUed Brezeme ex-^ 
5d, which in most respects may rank with the third clajss 
ermitage ; very little is exported, because it is scarcely 
n. It is however beguming to be sought after. In the 

productive year only about sixty pieces, of three hun- 
francs in value, have been made. The vineyard of Br^ 

is on a hill belonging to the commune of, and near 
d ; it is onLf one league from the left bank of the Ehone, 
-quarters from the Dr6me, and seven leagues from the 
litage, with the exposition and soil of which it carries a 
ct analogy. In some instances it has brought four hun- 
and fifty francs the piece. 
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The arrondissement of Die fumishes only common wines. 
The best are grown at Saillans and on the hills of Crest and 
Die, and are tolerable white wines. The best known is the 
Clairette de Die, a very agreeable effervescing wine. In 
price these wines vary from ten to thirty and forfy francs the 
nectoliti;^. 

Nyons and Mont^limart furnish ordinary wines from 
twelve to twenty, or thirty francs the hectolitre ; the better 
price is that of years of scarcity. In the arrondissement of 
Montelimart, nevertheless, there is a vineyard worthy of 
notice. It is in the commune of Sochegude, and the wine 

Produced there, called Tinto, sells for a hundred francs the 
ectolitre. 

The department of the Ehone, formerly the Lyonais and 
Beaujolais, is noted for good wines. The quantity produced, 
of all kinds, amounts to 458,000 hectolitres. The land in 
vineyard is 18,126 hectares, divided between the arrondisse* 
ments of Lyons and Ville Franche. The vines here give 
25'26f hectolitres per hectare, and are valued at 10,366,400 
fr'ancs. Of these wines aU, except 68,000 hectoli^s, are 
consumed in the department. The portion unconsumed 
there is partly sent to Paris, or to Bordeaux for exportation 
abroad, either pure or mixed with the wines of that neigh- 
bourhood. 

The wines made in the axrondissement of Lyons are smJl i 
in quantity, either red or white, which can be arranged among ; 
wines of the first order. The most noted is C6te !^tie. This i 
red wine is grown near Ampuis, on the south side of a hi]!, 
and ranks as one of the first in France. The quantity pro- 
duced of the very best quality is smaU, rarely exceeding two 
hundred and fifty hectolitres. "Wine of the second quality is ? 
often passed off for the first upon the buyer. C6te !Etdtie is \ 
remarkable for the excellence of its colour, for clearness, 
strength, and perfume ; at the nose it has the sweet odour of ' 
the violet. It is very slightly bitter ; when not aged, it is a i 
little heady, and is much improved by a voyage. It is sale- i 
able at prices from eighty-three to one hundred and eight i 
francs the hectolitre, according to the season. Its alcohol is ' 
about 12*32 per cent. 

The wines called Gallee, BaroUes, and St. Poy, enjoy a con- i 
siderable local reputation, and fetch from thirty-five to forty* ^ 
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fiye francs the hectolitre at Lyons. The wines of Chassagny 
aie of &;ood colour, spirituous, improve by age, and sell for 
thirty-nve francs. About fifty thousand hectolitres of superior 
quality are grown in the arrondissement of Lyons. 

Most of the red wines in this district are the produce of 
theplant called serine. 

The best white wines are those of Condrieu, grown at St. 
Colombo, about eight leagues south of Lyons. These are of 
a luscious taste, and have a smell and aroma remarkably agree- 
able. They keep a long while, and become of an amber colour 
by age. The same kind of wine is made in the neighbouring 
uneyards, but all are inferior to that made at Condrieu, 
though they are sold under the name. The first quality of 
this wine brings from fifty to a hundred francs»the hectoHtre. 
It is eagerly bought up by the merchants, both of Lyons and 
Paris, as soon as the vintage is over. This wine is made from 
the viomder plant. 

The red wines of C6tie E6tie are kept in wood for three 
or fourvears. Those of Gallic, BaroUes, and St. Poy, five or 
Bz. They preserve well in bottle for thirty. While in the 
wood they are racked once a year. 

Li the arrondissement of Ville Franche, the most esteemed 
growths are those of Chesnas, in extent about eighty-five 
hectares ; Fleurie, one hundred and fifty ; Bromlly, thirty-two ; 
Julli^nas, one hundred and forty-five ; St. Etienne, seventy- 
two. The second growths are those of Chassagny and Bas- 
neuz. The first of these wines are delicate, and of tolerable 
quaKty ; they wiU keep only about five years in wood, and 
eight or ten in bottle ; while those of the second growths, it 
is singular enough, are not potable until they are aged, and 
will keep well twenty or thirty years. 

There are other intermediate wines distinguished in the de- 
partment, such as Ad^nas, St. L^ger, Blaie, St. Julien. The 
formep wines improve on being sent north, and deteriorate 
<m approaching tne south. Their mean price is two hundred 
francs the botte of four hundred and twenty litres. They 
are racked twice a year while in wood, and fined just before 
bottlinff. 

In the department of Isere there is some tolerable vine 
ground. The Isere is part of ancient Dauphine. Its pro- 
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duce amounts to 368,861 hectolitres, at 34-58| per hectare. 
The value is about 6,106,079 francs. The best wines are 
grown near Yienne, but they are of very moderate qualilgr. 
Two years in wood and four in bottle is all the time they will 
keep good. There is great neglect shown in the treatment 
of the vines. 

In the arrondissement of G-renoble there is one hilly spot 
of thirty hectares, named Mas-des-c6tes Plaines ; it is in the 
commune of Jarrie. This wine is tolerable after being kept 
three or four years in bottle ; and would be excellent were 
not the vines much neglected. In the arrondissement of St. 
Marcellin there is a wine which brings about eighteen &anca 
the hectolitre. There are no white wines with the least re- 
putation in that arrondissement. The white wines sold at a 
distance, as coming from Vienne, are those of St. P6rai and 
Condrieu, while the red wines, which pass as wines of Yienne, 
are grown on the right bank of the Enone, in the d^artment 
of that name, at Cote Eotie, Ampuis, or Cumel. The wines 
of Beventin are of very ordinary growth ; those of Scyssuel 
are a little better. The fact is, the wines in the country 
round Yienne, in all directions, may be reckoned together in 
one class as to quality. * 

Yaucluse, formerly the Yenaissin,. in the prindpalily of I 
Orange, has 22,038 hectares in vineyards, and the produce i 
is 362,208 hectolitres, or sixteen per hectare. These are I 
valued at 6,519,744 francs, of which the arrondissement of j 
Orange produces the largest quantity. About 29,000 hec- I 
tolitres are exported, and 13,000 are distilled. The wine of 
Chateauneuf is that which is best known out of Prance of 
these wines ; indeed, it is almost the only growth which is 
exported, except to the home provinces. Its produce is 
about 1200 pieces or casks, of mnety veltes each, about two 
gallons. 

In the arrondissements of Avignon and Carpentras, there 
are wines of two qualities ; namely, of GFarigues and the hills, 
and of the plains or deep bottoms. The former have con- 
siderable spirit, little colour, and will keep a great while. 
The latter will not keep so long, having less body, and are 
in general obliged to be sold annually before the hot weather 
sets in. 
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best innes are those of the Garigues d' Avignon, of 
s, of the mountains of Morieres, of G-adagnes, of St. 
, and the white wines, called clairettes, of Caumont. 
Idiazan, in the district of Carpentras, there are three 
where a particular species of wine is made, called vin 
nache. The Gh'enache grape is bruised, and the must 
pressed out, it is boHed for the space of an hour, 
hen poured into barrels, and one-sixteenth of brandy 
d. After it has been well fined, it is sold to the mer- 
, mostly for consumption in Paris, 
wine of Chfiteauneuf du Pape, and that of Nerte, 
n the arrondissement of Orange, are good wines, 
re kept two years in wood, and will keep in bottle a 
jng tune. The price of the wine of Ch&teauneuf 
from thirty-two to forty francs the hectolitre. The 
f I^erte at two years old, when first bottled, is inva- 
i franc the bottle. The quantity produced is about fifty 
or casks, of ninety veltes each. About eighteen francs 
) the mean price of the wines of the department. Of 
rines, the best next to those already mentioned are 
jwths of the Garigues of Orange, such as Bruxelles 
eyre-blanche. They are light, clear, and tolerable 
ig. The wines of Serignan are of this class. The 
)f Claux Cavalier and the flat country are meagre, and 
im bad. They are consumed by the peasantry, 
department of Gard, part of ancient Languedoc, has 
hectares of vines. The average produce is 1,141,651 
ires, at 20*34f per hectare, and is in value 10,949,833 

About 308,000 hectolitres are distilled, 
wines of Nismes are in repute in Paris, particularly 
Gilles and Costiere. Upwards of 60,000 hectolitres 
s from Uzes are sent into Burgundy, to mingle with 
les designed for exportation. The vineyard of L^de- 
about 320 hectares, near Nismes, is the most distin- 
l ; and among these, one in particular, of about 180 
s, called the Plaine de Paza. The price of the wine 
-five francs. This wine has a very agreeable bouquet, 
jerved pure at tables of the first rank in Prance. The 
: St. Gilles, called vm de remede among the mer- 
is the best. It is so called, because it is used to 
hen and colour the weaker kinds. The average price 
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of the St. Gilles wine is only about fifteen francs, and the 
produce 15,000 hogsheads. 

These wines, when not sold on the spot the first year, are 
kept in wood three, and racked in the month of Mardi the 
first season, when a particular management is required. 
They deteriorate after the sixth year in bottle. There is a 
white wine made at Nismes, said to be tolerably good, called 
Blanquette de Calvisson. The wines of Uz^s, grown on the 
hills bordering the Ehone, are among the most distinguished 
in the department. The first in quality are those of Chus- 
clan, Tavel, St. Laurent des Arbres; and the best cellars 
are those of Codolet. The next wines in order are those of 
Boquemaure, St. Gknies, Comolas, Virac, Orsan, Laudon, 
and St. Victor de la C6te. The surface on which these wines 
are grown is a hilly side of the Ehone, seven leagues long by 
two wide. 

The mean price of the wines of the first quality is from, 
eighty to a hundred francs the piece, or from twenty-eight to 
thirty-five francs the hectolitre. The inferior wines grown 
here are either distilled or drunk on the spot. 

The first and second qualities of the foregoing wines are 
vinous, delicate, and fine. Those made where the G-renache 
and Alicant grape predominate, are remarkable for their bou- 
quet and flavour, and are reckoned to be as agreeable to the 
stomach as they are to the taste. They are considered among 
the best southern wines ; and are of a light crimson colomr. 
There is a good vineyard of this kind of wine on the domains 
of Sauvage, St. Laurent des Arbres, which is called " wine 
of Hannibars camp." 

If not carefully kept, these wines are apt to get paler after 
eight or ten years of age. 

The white wines of Laudun are much sought after »by the 
merchants ; their qualities are dryness, vinosify, and an agree- 
able taste. 

The red wines are kept in wood two or three years, and 
the white six months. The red are racked once a year, in 
March. The white undergo this operation three times in six 
months. 

The prices of these wines augment twelve or fifteen francs 
the first year on each piece, and from twenty to twenty-five 
the second or third, after which age they are rarely sold. 
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This district produces commonlj firom fifly to sixty thousand 
hectolitres annually. 

Besides the foregoing wines in this department, some com- 
mon kinds are made at Mejannes and Bouzac, which are red. 
At St. Ambroix there is a sparkling white wine manufactured, 
which bears good repute. The process of making this wine 
is singular. After gathering the grapes, they are trodden, 
and the must left to ferment for thir^-six or forty-eight hours. 
It is then racked, filtered with brown paper, bottled, and tied 
idth packthread. 

In this part of Erance it is the custom to leave the white 
"wine in the vat with the murk for twenty-four hours, and 
then to rack off the must for fermentation in the wood. 

At St. Hippolyte, there is a common wine made of an 
agreeable taste, and fine bouquet, but it will not keep. A 
little very capital wine is made in Alais by the growers for 
themselves, or for presents to their friends, but it is never 
Bold. The grapes are picked, and the spoiled ones put into 
a vat separate, and great care is taken in the manufacture. 

The department of Haute Garonne, also a part of Lan- 
guedoc formerly, has a climate which would be thought ex- 
cellent for the vine, but yet no good wine is made. This 
may be attributed more to the badness of the management, 
and the ill choice of the plants, than to the soil. 

The department of Ardeche, formerly Yiverais, grows 
14,929 hectares of vines. The total produce is 224,322 
hectolitres, or 1502^f per hectare. The value is 3,816,190 
francs. These are grown in three arrondissements, Argen- 
ti^re, Privas, and Toumon. The wines of Argentiere are 
transported on the backs of mules into the neighbouring de- 
partments ; those of Tournon are in high estimation, even 
out of Erance. 

The wines made in two of these arrondissements will not 
keep more than two years in wood, and two or three in 
bottle. Toumon alone produces the good wines of the de^ 

Sartment. !Pirst, the dry white wine of St. Perai, spirituous, 
elicate, and of an agreeable perfume. St. Perai is of three 
degrees of quality. The first brings sixty francs the hecto- 
litre ; the second, fifty-six ; and the third, forty-five. The 
produce is about seven hundred hectolitres. They are deli- 
cate wines, of deserved reputation. 
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. The red wine of Comas ranks, perliaps, with the second t 
quality of Hermitage. There are two degrees of these as "" 
to quality. The first sells at sixty, and the second at fifty -. 
firancs the hectolitre. About nine hundred hectoHtres are '- 
made. 

Next comes the St. Joseph, of the same quality as the 
Comas, but held more in estimation. There are two kinds ; '^ 
the first fetches seventy-five francs. Only a hundred and 
twenty-six hectolitres are made. 

There are 6000 hectolitres made of a wine called Mauves, 
of two qualities, selling at from twenty-five to thirty-five 
ftanc8. It i8 of very good ordinaiy quality 

The red wines, Glun, Chateaubourg, Soyons, Toumon, 
St. Jean de Musois, Yion, and others, are Khone-flavoured 
wines, a little above the second quality of Mauves, and ; 
bring twenty-three francs the hectoHtre, of which 15,643 ^ 
are made. 

The better wines of Toumon augment in value with their 
age, though not often to be met with for sale when old. 
The best will keep three or four years in wood, and fifteen 
or twenty in bottle. 

At Argentiere a sparkling or mousseux white vraie is 
made by the following process : — ^A quantity of white grapes 
is selected, and exposed on planks to the sun, if possible, 
for four or five days. They are then plucked from the 
stems and put into a vat, where they are bruised with the 
hands or feet. They are then left for twenty-four or thirty 
hours, to give time to the skins to rise and separate the 
murk from the fluid parts. The wine is then racked into 
•large bottles, which are decanted every two days until the 
sensible fermentation is terminated. The wine being then 
clear is put into very strong bottles, which on the foUowing 
day are corked, tied, and sealed. 

In the department of Tarn, part of ancient Languedoc, 
20,631 hectares of vines are grown, producing 433,297 hec- 
tolitres, or 21*00^ per hectare, valued at 6,411,160 francs. 
The wines of Albi here are distinguished by those of the hill 
and plain. The former may be called a tenth more valuable in 
the market than the latter. These wines are Hght, are kept 
three or four years in wood, and will then be good bottled 
for fifteen more. Though only twelve francs the hectolitre 
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aft the yintage, they fetcli eighty or a hundred when of mature 
affe. The best are grown at Caizaguet, St. Juery, and 
Conac. The best wines of the department are those of 
Oaillac. The finest quality of the red will bear transportation 
to any distance. The price is twenty-five francs the hecto- 
Ktre for the first quality of the red of G-aillac, and for the 
second quality thirteen. The mean price of the best white 
per hectolitre is thirty francs, and the second quality twelve. 

To mature the red wines of G-aillac, six or eight years in 
wood are required, and ten or twelve in bottle, in which 
latter state they are rarely sold. These wines will keep 
good for eighty or a hundred years. It is not advantageous 
to buy the wines mature in wood from the hands of the 
grower, imless some stipulated agreement is made before- 
hand. As already observed in respect to other wines, the 
price the second year in wood is equal to or above the half 
of the mean yintage cost in addition. 

The department of the Tarn and Ghronne, part of ancient 
Longuedoc and Quercy, has 23,168 hectares of land in vines. 
The quantity of wine is calculated at 264,360 hectolitres, or 
11*4M per hectare, valued at 3,035,700 francs. 

Be^dks the common tart sorts of wine made in this de- 
partment, of the class called by the French vinades, or 
piquettes^ reckoned very good of the kind in quality, 196,000 
hectolitres of ordinary character are made, and a large quan- 
tity is sent to Bourdeaux, to mingle with other wines of less 
body and colour. 

At Montauban the wines are distinguished into those of 
the hills, the plain, and the cances, or vins de cances and vig- 
nettes. These last are the product of alleys of vines, isolated 
on ground cultivated in husbandry, most commonly on' two 
lines of approach, and named from that circumstance cances, 
or vignettes. As these cances draw their nourishment from 
land which is dressed for the produce of husbandry, the 
wine is of very bad quality, and in the best years does not 
bear a price above half that of other kinds differently culti- 
vated. Nothing can be more injudicious than such a mode 
of growing the vine, and yet custom is paramount over rea- 
son, even when its bad effects are so obvious. The price of 
the best wines is from twenly-five to thirty francs. The 
hill wines here do not equal those of the plain ; the latter 

L 
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haying more \)odj and colour, thougli they are leas delicate 
than the former ; their highest price is from twenty to 
twenty-five francs the hectolitre. In abundant years these 
wines sometimes fall as low as fiye francs. The difference 
between new and old wine is fifty per cent. The hill wines 
are bottled at two years old, ana those of the plain the 
third or fourth year. The latter will keep thirty or forty 
years. The hills of Fran and Beausoleil, and the plains of 
ViUedieu, Montbartier, and Campsas, are the most distin- 
guished red growths of Montauban. The best white kinds 
are those of Ayeyron and Tarn, particularly those called 
Aussac. 

The best wines at Moissac are those of Yiarose, the Mag- 
deleine, and Boudon, and those from Pardigues, ViUedieu, 
Campsas, Fabaa, with the higher part of Gastel Sarrasin. 
These wines are hiU wines. The secondary growths are 
from the plains and cances, which here, planted in double 
rows, mark the limits of the fields. The first of the hill 
growths haye colour, strength, and a slight taste of the 
raspberry, and will keep a long while. Their mean price is 
eighteen or twenty francs. Those of the second quaufy sell 
for ten only. There are two qualities of white wine, one 
ordinary, and the other only fit for the distillery. 

In the department of Aude, also part of Languedoc, there 
are 36,064 hectares of yines, producing 601,775 hectolitres, 
at 16'68f per hectare, and valued at 6,326,136 francs. All 
the wine produced here is consumed in Prance. 

The wine of Castelnaudary is consumed in the arrcmdisse- 
ment of that name : a sour, bad-coloured wine, only about 
ten francs the hectolitre in price. The wines of Carcassonne 
are nearly aU used in the distillery. The wines of Narbonne 
are used for the same purpose. Being hot and high coloured, 
they are sometimes taken at table when aged ; their prices 
varj from ten to thirtj francs. The prime wkes of t£e de- 
partment are those oi limoux, which many persons prefer 
either to Bourdeaux or Burgundy, as ordinary wines. They 
are of the most agreeable taste, and tolerable in quality, but 
will not keep. They bring, on the average, fourteen mmcs 
the hectolitre. 

In the canton of Limoux the wine called Blanquette de 
Limoux is made from the blanquette grape. The fruit is 
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transported firom the vine to the house of the grower, where 
it ifl left four or five dajs upon boards, that the saccharine 
poEmciple may have time to reach a perfect state. Women 
are employed to pick out the imripe or rotten &uit. The 
grapes are then gathered &om the stems, trodden, and the 
must passed through a sieve, after which it is placed in bar- 
rels holding a hundred or a hundred and twenty litres. 
Fiye or six days afterwards the wine is cleared, by passing 
it through filters of cloth, of a fine texture, and then back 
into the same barrels, which are previously well cleansed. 
The bunghole is slightly closed, care being taken not to 
dose it securely imtS there is no longer any sensible fer- 
mentation, or for a term of five or six days generally afber the 
barrelling. The wine is bottled at the full moon in the 
March following. This wine sparkles and effervesces, and, 
aocording to local partiality, weU-nigh equals Champagne, 
tihougli few strangers would be m«jlined to confirm such a 
judgment. 

The department of Herault, a part of Languedoc, has 
91,941 hectares of vines, producing 1,713,600 hectolitres, or 
18-63^ iper hectare, and valued at 17,797,407 francs. Cette 
is the principal port for exportation. 

MontpeUier produces the wine called St. George d'Orgues, 
much of which is exported to the North. It is a good wine. 
An arpent of thirty acres in a dry soil, such as St. G-eorge, St. 
Dr^zeri, Longlade, and others, gives a hogshead of forty francs' 
value in wine. But an arpent of good com land will produce 
five hogsheads, at forty-five francs, or two hundred and twenty- 
five francs. Montpellier and Cette are the ports of exporta- 
tion, and from this department a great deal of wine is exported 
to Italy, G^noa, and the North. These wines are commoDly 
called in the trade wines de cargaison. The wine of St. 
George d'Orgues has bouquet, lively colour, and spirit. Its 
price is one hundred and sixty-five francs the muid of seven 
hectolitres, cask included, or twenty-three francs and a half 
per hectolitre. The vineyard of St. George's is 510 hectares, 
and the produce about 3690 hectolitres. The favourite 
growths are called Serres, Poujols, Cabrides, and those of the 
road of Celleneuve. 

There is a second class of wines called wines of St. Drezeri 
and St. Christol, where they fetch nineteen or twenty francs 

l2 
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the hectolitre. A third class exists, noted only for spirit, want 
of fineness, and flinty taste, though in the latter quality 
equalled by the second class, selling at twelve francs the hec- 
tolitre. A fourth class is called Chaudiere wine, from its 
large proportion of alcohol. "Wiues to imitate Port, Sherry, 
Madeira, and Figueras, are made in the Herault and vicinily. 
They are successful imitations, highly brandied, of the hot 
wines drunk in England ; and, being cheaper, are exported 
thither by way of Cette, well repaying the experiment as 
genuine Oporto. 

There are here two white wines, the clairette and picardan, 
so called from the plants which produce them. They are 
dry, or sweet, according to the soil. The sweet fetch twenty- 
five francs, the dry seventeen. 

The muscadine wines of this department are divided into 
two qualities. The first comprehends those of Frontignac 
and of Lunel. These are luscious, fine, spirituous, and sweet ; 
the Lunel is the lightest. Their mean price is fifty-four 
francs and a half. There are 490 hectares of vine-ground of 
Frontignac, and only ninety of Lunel, which give, on an 
average, 4060 hectolitres, or only seven per hectare. The 
vine-ground of Montbazin, which affords muscadine wine of 
the second quality, is little more productive, yielding 1600 
hectolitres from 160 hectares. The mean price is thirty-seven 
francs. 

The red wines remain three years in wood, are annually 
racked, and will keep five or six in bottle. The dry white 
wines will keep from ten to twenty years ; the sweet five or 
six, after being three or four in wood. 

The muscadine wines, after being two years in wood, will 
keep twenty or twenty-five in bottle : when old, they resemble 
Malaga. Their price does not augment by age more than 
from twenty to twenty-five francs. There is a red Frontig- 
nac, carrying a very high price ; only ten or fifteen hogsheads 
of which are made. 

At Beziers there is a red wine named wine of Alicant, pro- 
duced from a grape So called. The price is eleven or twelve 
francs, and it is bought up by the merchants of Cette for 
mingling with other kinds. 

Muscatel, or muscadiae wine, is grown to the extent of 
twenty thousand hectolitres at Beziers ; the best near Ma- 
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lauBsaii. It sells for forfy-four francs, and is reckoned 
next after Frontignac and Lunel. There are several other 
wines, but of a common kind, produced in the same depart- 
ment. 

The department of the Var, part of ancient Provence, is 
j supposed to give about 693,448 hectolitres of vnne. From 
the mode of planting the vines intermingled with olives, and 
the distance of the plants from each other, no accurate esti- 
mate can be given. These wines are thought little of in 
France ; but some of them, from their low prices, are exported 
to places in the Mediterranean. At Malgue the wine of that 
name is strong, has an agreeable bouquet, and good taste, and 
forms an exception to the foregoing remark. Second to this 
wine is that of Eivesaltes (not that so celebrated, which is 
made only in the Pyrenees Orientales) ; very little of either 
of these kinds is grown. The climate favours the vine, but 
the cultivators are grossly negligent. 

The name of wines of the Gaude is given to those which 
are the produce of Cagnes and St. Laurent du Var. They are 
hardy, and will keep long. There is a wine at Antibes which 
is considered delicate and agreeable to the palate, but it ranks 
only as an ordinary wine, and only sells for forty or fifty 
francs when long kept in bottle. 

The department ot the Pyrdnees Orientales, formerly called 
Boussillon, has 29,913 hectares of vines, giving 343,963 hec- 
tolitres of wine, or 11*50 per hectare, valued at 7,164,612 
francs, the principal part of which is produced in the arron- 
dissements of Perpignan and C6ret. A great quantity is ex- 
ported from the neighbourhood. Much goes into Spain, 
which borders upon the department. Paris, Italy, Denmark, 
and Prussia, also take these wines. The merchants buy the 
muscadines of Eivesaltes, a town about four miles from Per- 
pignan, and nearly all the white wines, either to export pure, 
or to mix with others. 

The quantity of Eivesaltes muscadine made is about sixty- 
five hogsheads per annum. When sold it bears a very high 
price. It is lignter on the stomach than Frontignac, and its 
sweetness is peculiarly agreeable on the palate. The soil on 
which it is grown is dry and granitic, and appears as if it were 
incapable of supporting vegetation of any kind. 

The vines most cultivated at Eivesaltes, besides the mus- 
cadine, are the grenache, mataro, and crignane, for the choicest 
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exported wines. The pique-pouille noir, the pique-pouille 
gns, the terret and blanquette, give wine clear and good, but 
the wines destined to keep require nicety in selecting the 
plant. The mataro is the regular bearer as to quantity ; the 
other sorts are sometimes abundant, often scanly in produce, 
and for the most part very irregular in bearing. In general, 
however, the vineyards are planted with ten or twelve species 
of plant, which are more or less esteemed for mixing. The 
new vineyards are formed wholly of the crignane, the fruit of 
which is black, saccharine, rough to the taste, and full of mu- 
cilage. The mataro, of which others are exclusively made, is 
very black, more saccharine, and gives out much spirit. The 
black grenache, of which entire vineyards consist, is remark- 
ably sweet, spirituous, strongly impregnated with aroma, and 
is used to temper the fire of the other species. The mixture 
of these three kinds, in which the last species forms a third, 
and the second a quarter part, gives a product of late years 
assorting best with the character of the wine in demand, and 
therefore is that which cultivators labour most to carry to per- 
fection. There is a species of grape called the white grenache, 
of Eodes-en-Conflent, a most valuable species, little cultivated, 
because it requires considerable time to bring it to maturity. 
The muscadine of Eivesaltes is made from this plant, as well 
as from three varieties besides, the Alexandrian muscadine, 
the round white, and, before all, the St. Jaques. 

The vintage of the muscadine grape begins at the end of 
September, or the first week in October, and is performed at 
two separate periods. The time is always chosen when the 
dew is dried up, and the grape and earth are become wann 
from the solar rays. At the first gathering, the ripe grapes 
only are taken, and placed separately at the foot of the tree, 
where they are left until they are dried or shrivelled up, after 
which they are taken away, and immediately replaced by the 
second gathering. The fruit is then trodden and pressed. 
Some sifier the fruit to dry upon the stem before the gather- 
ing takes place. Others take it home, and place it on hurdles, 
exposed to the sun's rays ; while it is the custom with a few 
to keep it five or six days, piled up in wooden vessels. 

The must produced by the treading and pressing is very 
thick. It is put into barrels to ferment. Very frequently 
the wine is delivered to the merchant after being in the 
barrels only fifteen or twenty days, and without being 
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■dfiued of tiie dregs. If not sold, it is racked a montli or 
two after the pressing, and tlie dregs are then found to be 
veiy oQnsiderable. 

The greater part of the other white wines are made from 
the species of grape called bknquette, which is picked out at 
tiie yintage from the red fruit with which it is mingled. 
Sivesaltes furnishes most of these wines. The vintage is 
«xmpleted at one, and not, as with the muscadine grape, at 
two pickings. Some growers leave the whole, with the stems 
and skins, to ferment twenty-four hours in the vat. There 
wee two qualities of these wines, one dry and the other 
hscious. The same grape produces both ; the soil alone 
ttosing the diffesence. The soils abounding in stone and 

rrtE, such as St. Cyprien, Panissac, Lacombe- Global, Mas 
la Garigue, and Lejas, at Eivesaltes, give the luscious 
white wine. The soils purely argillaceous, or calcareous, 
yield the dry. As the last kind is little in demand, they try 
to obtain a luscious wine from the blanquette grape, which is 
gathered when well ripened, and exposed on the warm earth 
to the full action of the sun for ten or twelve days. Eight 
hundred hectares, planted "with the blanquette, each produce 
about twelve hectolitres of wine. 

Good Grenache wine is made in the communes of Banynls 
BUT Merj Collioure, Port Vendres, and some in the canton of 
Sivesaltes. This wine is not usually suffered to ferment on 
the murk. K it is suffered to do so at all, it is never for 
more than twenty-four hours. The fermentation takes place 
in the cask, and when it is eight or ten years old, it is soft, 
generous, and delicate. Wlien it is suffered to ferment on 
the murk for twelve or fifteen days, the wine is longer clear- 
ing itself, is more generous, and acquires ia age a fine topaz 
•colour. It is ten or tvv^elve years attaining full perfection. 
It then takes the designation of rancio, or rusty, or, as some 
■call it, tawny. It is distinguished from the wines of Eoussil- 
lon as commonly denominated, by its lusciousness and par- 
ticular aroma. Only about three hundred hectolitres of 
Grenache wine are manufactured. The residue of the grapes 
grown is thus mingled with the other species in the vats. 

Malvasia and Macabeo wine are made by one or two per- 
fions in the canton of Eivesaltes with the grapes of those 
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names. Very little is manufactured, simplj as a family pro- 
yision ; they are rarely met with for sale. 

Bed wine is seldom made in this part of France in open vats, 
but in large vessels, called tonneaux a portes, into which the 
product of the press, murk and aU, is introduced by a square 
opening. It has a tight cover, in the middle of which is a 
hole, to give vent to the carbonic acid gas disengaged during 
the fermentation, favouring the condensation of a great part 
of the gas, which fills the void left between the top of the 
vessel and the contents. Thus, by pressing on the murk, it 
prevents a too rapid fermentation, but slackens when the fer« 
mentation is complete, preserves the aroma of the wine and 
a part of the alconol, which exhale with difficulty, keeps from 
the action of the air the upper part of the contents of the 
vessel, which is constantly bathed in the liquor, prevents its 
acquiring acidity, and contributes to extract the colouring 
matter of the skins. When the wine is deemed perfect, it is 
drawn ofi^ by a cock, and the murk is taken out hj a door in 
the bottom of the vessel towards the front. The door ia 
supported and crossed by two transverse stays, on the ex- 
terior and interior, which are secured by strong screws. 

The wines of Banyuls, CoUioure, and Port Vendres, are 
commonly purchased at the time of the vintage by the Paris 
merchants, who generally attend for that purpose. These 
merchants buy most of the other growths which go out of 
the department. The wines are not drawn ofi^ before the 
sale, when it is not delayed until the March after the 
vintage, as at that time the red wines are always racked. 
In general it is done but once, and then only for the wine 
which is designed to keep long. Some growers, however, 
do it a second time in the March following, but always when 
the weather is dry. It is then kept until it takes the denomi* 
nation of a rondo, whether the barrels have been tapped or 
not. They are careful, however, to put them in a cool place, 
and as far as possible from a road or street, where heavy car- 
riages pass. The longer the wine remains in the cask the 
better it becomes. They take care to preserve the tartar, 
which forms an interior lining, and prevents evaporation 
through the pores of the wood. A common custom with 
such as keep the wine by them to acquire age is, every year 
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TfiS some bottles, and replace them with younger 
the same vineyard. The new wine is introduced with 
1 and pipe, to avoid, as much as possible, any agita« 
the fluid. 

vhite wines, and the muscadines, are bought on the 
mmediately after the vintage. They are not racked 
m they are to be sold ; and when not sold till March, 
be case of the red wines, they are drawn off. It is 
he case that they are racked a second time before the 
^en intended for keeping, they are racked in the 
of March the two first years. They give themselves 
r concern about them, and never use anything to fine 

^- .. . 

red wines remain ten or fifteen years in wood ; at that 
Y have a golden tinge, and the rondo taste, but they 
yet at their full perfection. They constantly deposit, 
ify better in the wood than the bottle. When, after . 
iteen years in wood, they are bottled, they for some 
ow a aeposit so great, that even then, before bringing 

table in France, it is customary to decant them, 
white wines are bottled at two years old, and the 
ines kt four. The white wines will keep four years in 
afber that time they lose their virtuow 
red wines and the muscadines will keep more than a 
t and still gain in quality. A French gentleman, on 
lority of CavaJeau (M. de Fassa), had, between thirty 
;y years ago, some in his cellar that was made the 

the treaty between France and Spain, 1659. He 
loped to leave a portion of it to his children in equally 
nmtion, though the best part of two centuries old. 
ones of EoussiUon are generalljr of a deep colour, 
id is luscious, spirituous, and nch in aroma, used 
lly for exportation. The other species is of a deep 
but of a less generous quality, and is consumed at 
As in other places, the same kinds of wine are of 
][ualities, and display a difference in their taste, colour, 
ngth, according to the nature of the soil, and the 
of the plant predominating in the vineyards where 

grown. These wines are much drunk m the north 
ye. Inglis, in his travels in Norway, alludes to them 
rted there in an unadulterated state — that is, not 
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brandied to imitate wine of Oporto. \uuu^ it ffeeembk 
port, he observes that it is far more wholesome than i 
large part of the port wine, or what is sold as such, in "Bng 
land. Some of the wines of the first class are grown in is 
communes of Banyuls, Collionre, and Fort Yendres, belbr 
mentioned. Others, of which a part of the growths is €■ 

Eorted, come from the same locality, and from the neighbooi 
ood of Perpignan. They are of deep colour, and very swerf 
but when aged they take a golden hue, and gain a most del 
cate and agreeable taste. They have body and finenefll 
and lose their deep hue in eight or ten years ; hence thfli 
golden colour, or change to tawny. They have the peculiii 
quality that, when once separated from their dregs, they tf 
not liable to be spoiled, though the casks or bott^ remaiJ 
but partly filled. The mean produce of the three vineysnl 
is 15,807 hectolitres. 

A wine from this department has been very recently inirt 
duced into England, It is a firm-bodied wine, of a very dafll 
colour, wil^ a fine violet tinge, good bouquet, and rich, raq| 
mellow flavour. The growls at ten or a dozen years ^eai 
the vintage much resemble good port of an old vintage, bn 
fresher. They are smooth on the palate, and have the mer^ i 
not causing acichty in those temperaments which are subjecti 
it as readily as port. This wine is not a factitious French poJ 
from the harbour of Cette, or it would not have merited notifli 
It is a genuine production called Masdeo, from the vineyafl 
which produces it, between Perpignan and Collioure. Th 
vineyard once belonged to the Ejiights Templars, and afUi 
wards to the Hospitallers. It is mentioned in a lioii 
work as long ago as 1273, when the estate was sold by ii 
monastic house of St. Salvador de Cira. The buildings of tb 
Templars are now converted to farm purposes, and contoi 
the cellars where this wine is deposited. It is shipped fro! 
Port Yendres. Yet this wine, five hundred years old, was n© 
to England till 1838. The house of Eobert Selby imported i 
•one year into England, between 1836 and 1837, no less tha 
1648 pipes of this wine, and it may be said to be fixed in tl 
English market. It is shipped from Port Yendres to Engiaa 
with the addition of a small quantity of brandy, and, like a 
the wines of that part of France, wiU keep to a great agi 
Firmness and vinosity of a very perfect kind are its chara 
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icSy-wliilD it BO much resemblee wine of the genuine kind 
porta, that the drinker of Portugal wine might easily 
ne he partook of his &vouiite beverage. The Tine3rard 
Bsdeu 18 1^ property of the well-known bankers, Messrs. 
nd. The grapes used are principally the Grenache, 
(nan, and Mataro, all black. The vines are grown on 
>laiiiB or on gentle slopes open to the south. The soil 
Dnj, and the vines are set in the quincunx order. The 
ice is about six or seven hogsheads on the English 
The wine is fermented in the large vessels or tuns al- 
' described. It is kept in vats of considerable size 
shelve months before it is put into casks, each vat hold- 
wo or three thousand gallons. When new, it is deep- 
red, sweet, and fiill of body. 

OoUioure, which is situated about a league from Port 
bres, where the Masdeu above mentioned is shipped off 
xportation, both dry and sweet wines are made of very 
qoahty. The vineyards^ are on the first slopes of the 
c^the Pyrenees, and the soil schist, with a slaty gravel, 
lill vineyards are all planted terrace-fashion. The pro- 
is less than on the plains ; manure is never used. !N^ear 
3ure the Cosperon wine is made, and is a rich liquewr, 
a;rape being rendered very mature, is pressed, but not 
mted, and to the must a very large proportion of 
ly is added. This wine is nearly, if not entirely, con- 
din France. 

e wines of the communes of Eivesaltes, Espirande 
y, Salses, Baixas, and Peyrestortes, as weU as that of 
^n-Milar, near Perpignan, are wines of the first quality, 
though inferior somewhat to the former, equally come 
p the denomination of wiues of Boussillon. They are 
•n as "wines of the plains" {yins des plained). They 
mger losing their colour than the preceding wines, and 
)t, therefore, become rancio till they are two or three 
I older, though rarely kept for that purpose, except at 
^ in the commune of Kivesaltes. These wines are of 
consistence, and of real vinous strength, qualities al- 
belonging to the wines of Eoussillon. They are high- 
red, fine, luscious, and heady; characteristics which 
preserve in age. The mean product of the vineyards 
),64iO hectolitres, at twenty-eight francs. There are 
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about 44,000 hectolitres of wine of a second qualitj- 
twenty-four francs. There are also wines that are stU] 
ferior, but light and delicate, grown at Terrats, Comeill 
Eiviere, Pezilla, Latour, and-other places, and wines infe 
to them, but they are not exported. 

There are 10,800 hectolitres of white wine in this ] 
vince, which are of the first quality, and sell for thirty frai 
About three hundred hectolitres of Grenache, at forty frai 
and the same of muscadine, at eighty. 

The gradation in the prices of tne red wines of the i 
quality increases so much, that at eight years old they 
for a hundred and fifty francs the hectolitre, and ch( 
growths frequently reach two hundred. The price bott 
which is only done when orders are given by the merchi 
is from one franc and a half to two francs the bottle. 1 
old has been known to bring six fruncs. The gradatioi 
muscadine is nearly in the same proportion for the i 
three years. Old brings three francs the bottle, but i 
rarely thus preserved, except in families. The gradatioi 
the Q-renache wines is the same as in the red. The w 
wines are not kept, but exported or consumed immedia 
in the province. 

The price of the red wine of Eoussillon is not regiih 
by the scarcity or abundance of the crop. The cost is o 
higher after an abundant vintage than after a middling i 
for it depends upon the abundance of the crop in the in 
of France and on its quality. In case of a middling vim 
in the North, the wines of Roussillon, from their stren 
are bought up to mingle with them, and impart to t 
body and flavour. 

The department of the Basses Pyrenees, formerly 'B6 
Navarre, Basque, and the Pays de Soule, produces s 
wines of good quality, generally white ; in all 333,330 he 
litres, valued at 5,270,433 francs. Of these wines 
affords the best ; the commune of Gun also produces wi 
styled de jprimeur. In bhis latter commune there is a 1 
vineyard producing "three hectolitres only, the wine of w" 
sells for SIX francs a bottle. It is called Ghiye Sicabaig, i 
the name of the owner. Before the revolution it beloi 
to a member of parliament at Pau, who sent the pro( 
every year to the king. It exhibits a remarkable insti 
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tbe unknown qnalitieB of the soil, which give a superioriiy 
• one spot oyer all around it, though to the observer the 
me in eyeij respect, as far as human knowledge can 
BOfitrate. 

The prices of the wines of Pau vary from twenty-five 
» seventeen francs the hectolitre. The wines styled de 
fmeuTy being of the first class, and keeping a long time, 
"p value augments in proportion. At fifteen years old, 
first growths of Juran9on and Gkm bring two hundred 
the hectolitre. A wine-grower at Gan, M. Pons, 
a barrel of his wine, thirty years old, for twelve hun- 
firancs. It must be admitted that great attention is 
here to the manufacture of the wines. The ^-intagCH 
frequently prolonged to the end of November, and even 
embeTy at Juran9on, particularly for the white wines, 
are superior to the red, and have a perfume like the 

\%d department of the Hautes Pp^nees, formerly the 

part of Ghuscony, is of a soil in general too elevated 

very superior wines ; yet 278,063 hectolitres are 

iced in this department, averaging 19'45 per hectare. 

wines bear a low-price, and are oflow qualitv. Those 

[Argeles and Bagneres bring only ten francs the hectolitre. 

of Tarbes fetch eighteen francs the hectolitre, and arc 

best; generous, coloured, and tolerably clear. They are 

iuced in the canton of Castelnau-Riviere-Basse, under 

general denomination of wine of Madiran {yin de Ma- 

i). They are not sold until they attain the age of four 

!, and those of the first quality £done are bottled. They 

keep well for twelve years ; after that period they alter 

inch, becoming dry and heady. Some have been known to 

for twenty years. The want of a facility of carriage 

these wrines little known out of the department. 

le of them were formerly exported to the colonies from 

ronne. 

lere are some poor white wines made in this department, 
te they will not keep above a year or two. 

V7INES OP THE GIKONDE. 

Under the denomination of the wines of the Gironde are 
Deluded those of the districts in the vicinity of Bourdeaux, in 
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same directiaiis for many leagues in extent. Of all tT 
wines of France these are most familiar to foreigners beyoi 
the seas, being exported in the lai^est quantities. The d 
partment of the ffironde is part of ancient Gascony, and 
rich in the produce of the vme. In the quantity produce 
in the variety, in quality, and value taken together, it staiij 
the first district in France, and in a commercial point 
view it is the most important. 

With a minuteness, which the reader will readily appi 
ciate, details respecting the vmies of Bourdeaox are gin 
here on account of their being so much used in Englan 
and curiosity being on that account more aHve respectii 
them than any of the other vmies of France. 

The extent of vineyard ground in the department of tl 
Gironde is no less than 137,002 hectares, or 342,505 mat 
Some state that the number of hectares of vineyards 
141,221, embracing every kind and sort of vine cmtivattt 
used. Of these, 46,931 appertain to the arrondissement ' 
Bourdeaux alone. The arrondissement of Bazas has 541^ 
hectares of vine ; Blaye, 16,830 ; Liboume, 30,996 : Lespart 
18,050; Eeole, 18,709. Their total product in wine 
2,805,476 hectolitres, or 73,643,725 gaUons, at 18-72|- p 
hectare ; a prodigious quantity, valued at no less a sum thi 
49,177,454 francs, or 2,007,3987. sterling. Of this, on 
half in value is grown in the arrondissements of Bourdeai 
and Lesparre alone. In some years the produce has reach< 
360,000 tuns. 

Of the 2,805,476 hectolitres above mentioned, 1,864,46 
or 204,436^ tuns are disposable, the rest is distilled, or drui 
in the province. It is computed in France that a third mo 
in quantity, beyond that grown in the province, is export 
from Bourdeaux. This is drawn by the merchants fro 
Spain, and from other departments of France, such as the L< 
Lot and Garonne, Haute Garonne, and others, and is mingl 
with the genuine wines of the Bordelais for the forei^ 
market ; it therefore must be added to the wines export 
from the department. The traffic in these and other win 
by sea from Bourdeaux is very great, beiag nearly 500,0< 
hectolitres per annum. 

The value of wine estates is very considerable in this d 
partment. The Mouton estate, of 135 acres English, brougl 
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[1830, 35ei. per aexe. The LaEtte, of 262 acres, brought 

^~ 4b. per acre as long ago as 1803. Erery acre of the 

estate is worth from 60/. to 70/., taking the entire 

Ihe districts or arrondissements on the right bank of the 

16 come fbrst, one of which, that of Liboume, is situated 

tiie banks of the Dordogne, going from the north-west to 

Bonth-eastb Of these distncts, that of Blaye produces 

" hectolitres of wine, of one hundred and eighty or two 

led. francs the tun ;* the rest may average one hundred 

fifty. The wines of the canton of Bourg, or Bourgeois, 

)Bot so deeply' coloured as those of Blaye, but they are of 

1 goaliiy. They should be kept eight or ten years before 

•are drunk. They were once esteemed above those of 

ic^ thofug^ now they rank in repute only with the inferior 

of the latter ehisa. In a good year they have strength, 

^ioe eokmr, and, by keeping, lightness ; together with a 

of the almond. The vine plants most cultivated in the 

of Bourg are, the merlot, the carminet, the mancin, the 

% thepetite chalosse noire, and in poor soils the 

The le petit and gros verdot are cultivated in 

Tus, or aUuvial land situated between the Garonne and 

logne, consisting of river flints and alluvial deposits. 

the "wines of the Palus." The Palus of Dordogne 

wines superior to those of Liboume, which are from 

St soil, and of light quality. These latter wines are grown 
stiUon, St. Foi, Branne, Coutras, and G-uitres, in that 
ftrmdissement. 

The hill wines, or vins de cote, manufactured in that neigh- 
iNmihoodyare of a superior quality to the foregoing ; such are 
ikose of Tronsadais, Neac, Lussac, St. Estephe, De Fuisse- 
ndn, and Montague. With this quality of wines also may 
n ranked those grown on the level grounds where the soil is 
tad and gravel, with earth and calcarious elements. The 
kad in which it is presumed the most siLicious matter exists, 
teems the most favourable to the vine in the Gironde. The 
vines in repute, such as those of Pommerol and of the en- 
irens of Liboume, as well as some places in Lussac, Absac, 
ind St. Denis, are grown in sand and gravel. These belong 
the most distinguished lully sites, as also those of St. 
* Thii isa nominal measure here of fonrbazreb or hogsheada. 
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Emilion, Genon, and Barbe-Blanche, near St. Emilion, < 
sidered the finest. Among this class, Genon and St. Emi 
are most regarded. The wines grown on pure quartz 
sands with allnyial matter, are of a white colour, and ver} 
toxicating. In respect to site in Medoc, the south-east 
declivities of hills are preferred. 

But two names are given to different qualities of wi 
firom the hills in this district, vinsjins, or fine wines, and t 
de cStes, or hill wines. Of the first, 61,660 hectolitres maj 
reckoned the average produce, and of the second, 103,£ 
The common wines, in addition, in the same district, i 
amount to 154«,980 hectolitres. The common wines bi 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifby francs the tun, 
eluding the Falus wines. The hill wines from one hund 
to one hundred and fifty, and the fine wines from two to tl 
hundred francs in abundant years. In ordinary years a tl 
more, and in years of scarcity nearly double. The comi 
red wines are bottled a year or two after the vintage, and 
in perfection in three or four. The wines of the hills 
bottled three years after the vintage, and are in perfed 
at ten, while those of St. Emilion, Cenon, Barbe-Blam 
Grenet, and Pommerol, are not bottled for four, five, or 
years, and increase in excellence for twelve more. 

The age of wine is reckoned in Bourdeaux \yjfeuilles^ 
leaves, the number of times the vine has flowered since it 
made. The vine cultivation of the Gironde, in Medoc ] 
ticularly, is very superior. The vines are kept low, 
trained in espalier fashion. In the Palus, they let the 1 
mount to five or six feet. In the district between the 
seas, the vine is planted of late years enjouailes, or in fum 
leaving seven-eighths of the land for com, yet yielding n 
wine than in the old mode. The quality of the wine is alv 
considered to depend on the pains taken in the cultivatioi 
the plant. Sauteme has gained its reputation by moc 
labour. The vineyards have now four ploughings, and tl 
spade turnings, the vines being in single rows. 

The St. Estephe wine has an aromatic, violet-flavoured 
fume. That of Cenon is fine, light, and spirituous. 
Emilion has plenty of body, and superior flavour and 
grance ; and, as well as the wines of Bourg, Toume, and t 
vicinity generally, acquire flavour by age, and a more pei 
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bouquet. The Bhipping price of the good is about two francs 
Bie Dottle. 

Every year for five years after being bottled, the hill wine 
gains mty francs per tun in price, and sixty or eighty francs 
each succeeding year. The nne wines, ana those grown on 
the cboicest spots, gain yet more ; so that, when eleven or 
twelve years old, they fetch from two thousand to two thou- 
aand four hundred mmcs the tun. The prime St. Emilion, 
Cenon, and Barbe-Blanche, above their twelfth year, sell for 
three francs and three francs and a half the bottle. 

The best hill wine is made with the grape called noir de 
pieBsae, the bochet, and the merlot and carmenere. 

The arrondissemeut of B^ole produces only common wines, 
rt the price of a himdred and thirty francs the tun. The 
heat of these wines come from the communes of Aubiac, 
Yerdelais, St. Mexant, St. Andre du Bois, and, above all, 
Omdrot. 

The red wines in the arrondissemeut of Bazas bring 
MDerally a less price still, only about ninety-five or a hundred 
finuiCB. 

The chain of high hills which extends itself along the right 
bank of the Gfaronne, from Ambares to the arrondissemeut 
of !B&)le9 produces wines known as the hill wines of commerce. 
These are good ordinary wines, and little more. They ac- 
quire quali^ by age, are in general firm and of good colour, 
and, out of Prance, are principally consumed m Holland, 
Denmark, and the ports of the Baltic. In the class of hill 
wines the merchants of Bourdeaux comprehend also the vine- 
yards on the Dordogne, from Blaye to Fronsac ; but only as 
ordinary wines, with the exception of St. Jervais, St. Andre 
de Cubsac, St. Eomain, Cadillac, St. Germain, and St. Agnan, 
which produce somewhat better kinds. The communes of 
Bassens and Cenon give the best hiU wines, which are most 
of all distinguished by their colour. Those of Floriac, Bouillac, 
and Jj& Tresne, are not so good, having a slight earfchy taste. 
The wines of Camblanes resemble those o{ Bassens, have 
laore body and colour, but are less capable of keeping. 
(^.uinsac, Cambes, and Baurech produce but little red wine 
($ tolerable colour, and, for the most part, of ordinary quality. 
The Palus or plain grown wines have been already alluded 
to. The vineyards are situated on rich levels upon the banks 

M 
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of the Garonne and Dordogne. Ponnerly'the best vine 
plants only were cultivated in them, but now, plants more 
common, but more productive, have been substituted. This 
is to be lamented, for the good quality of the wines has de- 
teriorated in consequence. These wines at present are, not- 
withstanding, high-coloured, and &ee from any earthy taste, 
but are generally a little mous, as the Prench style it, and 
rough ; imperfections excused from the greatness of the pro- 
duce. By age, or a sea voyage, they acquire an agreeable 
bouquet, much body, and &vour. They should De kept 
seven or eight years in wood, to obtain their full quality ; 
aiter which they wiU remain good a long time in bottle. 
The vine crops of the Palus, or level districts, are more un- 
certain than those of other soils differently situated. The 
vines are supposed to be rendered more sensible of at- 
mospherical dbJongeSy from being in humid low land during 
winter. 

The PaluB district is classed in five divisions. The first 
is Qu6ryes, on alluvial land, upon the right bank of the Qur 
ronne, opposite Chartrons, one of the suburbs of Bourdeauz. 
The wines grown there are reckoned the first in quality of 
the class. They have a deep tinge, much body, and acquire 
by age an agreeable bouquet of the raspberry. They are 
often mixed with weak wiues, to improve their body and 
colour. 

Bassens and Mondferrand grow the second class of Falus 
wines, and are from forty to sixty francs per tun less in 
price than those of Qu^ryes. The third class is grown in the 
communes of Ambes, BouOlac, Camblanes, Quinsac, Les 
Yalentons, St. Q^rvais, and Bacalan. The fourth, in St. 
Loubes, I^ Tresne, Macau, Beautiran, and Ison. The fifth 
in St. G-ervais, Cubsac, St. Bomain, Asque, and the Isle St. 
Georges. 

All these communes produce wines of good body, fine, 
and high coloured, capable of bearing a sea voyage weU. 
They are generally distmguished as wines de Cargaison, be- 
cause they are so largely exported. The mean prices are 
three hundred and thirty, two hundred and sixty, and two 
hundred francs per tun. 

The district styled the Graves, from the soil being gravelly, 
composes another vine growth on the left bank of the Ga- 
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ronne. This is found extending tliree leagues to the south, 
and two to the west of Bourdeaux. In this district the mer- 
lot, three varieties of carbenet, orcarmenet, the verdot, mel- 
beck, balouzat, and massoutet grapes, produce the delicate 
Gxayes wines. They are generally fiiller in body, and more 
coloured and vinous than tiie wines of Medoc, but the last 
are preferred for bouquet and flavour. They are kept six 
or eight years in the cask, according to the temperature of 
the year in which they are made. They keep along while, 
and in twenty years lose nothing of their ^od quality. 

There are five sites where the better wmes of the Graves 
are grown : Merignac, L6ognan, Villenave d'Omon, Talence, 
and Fessac The first produces about a thousand tuns of 
ajereeable red wine ; while L^ognan gives seven hundred tuns 
of wine more firm than that of Merignac, and said to taste 
a little earthy. These have a good body and colour, but are 
less smooth on the palate than the others. Formerly, these 
wines were exported to Ireland, but at present they are sent 
principally to the north of Europe. About five hundred 
tons en red wine are grown at ViUenave d'Omon, but it is 
not equal to that of the foregoing districts, having less body. 
The excellent qualities of the white wine made there have 
gained for it a reputation well deserved. Talence produces 
about eight hundred tuns of red wine, ranking with that of 
the second or third quality of Passac. This last district of 
the Graves yields from a thousand to fifteen hundred tuns, 
generally of a lively and brilliant colour, with more body 
than the wines of Medoc, but less bouquet, raciness, and 
fineness. The first growth of this noted commune is Chateau 
Haut Brion, half a league south-west from Bourdeaux. The 
wine here is considered equal to that of the three first growtlis 
of Medoc, although its character has been injured for some 
years from the employment of too much dressing. The 
wines of Haut Brion are not bottled until six or seven years 
after the vintage, though some of the first growths may be 
drank at five years old. The fiavour resembles bumiug seal- 
ing-wax ; the bouquet savours of the violet and raspberry. 

Ghradignan, MartiUac, La Brede, Beautiran, Castres, St. 
Selve, and Portets, to the south of Bourdeaux, ftimish the 
wines known as the small red Graves wines (petits vins rouges 
des Ghaves), These are ordinary wines, some of which im- 

m2 
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prove greatly by age. The merchants of Bourdeaux compre- 
hend under the foregoing name the common wines of Cau- 
deran, Bouscat, Bruges, and Eysines, generally sold for con- 
sumption in that city. 

The next, and fourth district of the Bordelais, is that of 
Medoc, the most important of all for its extent and the 
quality of its produce. Its shape is that of a large triangle, 
of which the summit is acute, formed by the left bank of the 
G-ironde, close to its mouth, and the western shore of the 
ocean at the entrance of the Gulf of Guscony. The base is 
an oblique line drawn from the lefb bank of the Garonne at 
La Teste, passing by Blanquefort. 

The Medoc district is an immense plain, divided on the 
side of the Gironde by small hills, which produce the best 
wine. These hills are covered with a light gravelly soil, in- 
termingled with flints in great quanti^, of an oval form, 
about an inch in diameter, and of a whitish grey colour^ 
from one to three feet deep, below which is found a dry and 
compact red earth intermmgled also with flints. The second 
species of ground occupied by vineyards is a gravelly sand. 
At eighteen inches from the surface, in some parts of this 
soil, is found a bottom of clay, or potter's earth ; in other 
places, dead sand. A mixture of gravel and soil often 
occurs, called the alioSy bounded witti ironstone, not very 
fevourable to the vine ; in fact, it muist be penetrated to 
make the vine succeed well, that the moisture may descend 
beyond the roots. Parts of the same vineyard are often 
good, and often untractable from no discoverable cause. In 
no other place is the earth more varied in quality or in pro- 
duct. The estates also are much divided. 

The carbenet, carmenet, malbeck, cioutat, pied de perdrix, 
and verdot, are the plants most cultivated m the plain of 
Medoc. The wine, when in perfection, should be of a rich 
colour, a bouquet partaking of the violet, very fine, and of 
a very agreeaole flavour. It should be strong without in- 
toxicating; revive the stomach, and not afiect the head; 
leaving the breath pure, and the mouth fresh. A sea voyage, 
fatal to some of the best wines of France, does not alter the 
quality of these fine wines of the Gironde, but, on the con- 
trary, it is observed to ameliorate even those of an inferior 
class. The wines of Medoc, however, have their defects ; 
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one of the principal of wlucli is, tliat most of them tend to 
decomposition in sixteen or seventeen years, though some 
growths will last ten or twelve longer. The expenses of 
wine cultivation in Medoc are very considerable. A vine- 
dresser gets If. 60c. per day. An experienced labourer, not 
domiciled, from 2f. to 2f. 25c. The wine-press men have 
50c. more than others. The vineyards are often cultivated 
by a wine-dresser at task-work, who receives 150f . in money, 
half the cuttings, four barrels oi piquette * vmie, a lodging, 
and a small garden. On the G-raves, the bargainer or 
priafaiteur has 380f. as well as cuttings, wine, lodging, and 
garden ; but then he does the work of both the plough and 
spade. 

The first commune of Medoc, two leagues from Bourdeaux, 
descending the river, is Blanquefort, producing a thousand 
or twelve nimdred tuns, of which four or five hundred are 
white, generally known as white wines of the Graves. They 
are for the most part dry and agreeable, and do not want 
strength. The first growth of this district is Dariste, for- 
merly Dulamon. The red wines are of an intermediate 
quality, and most of them exempt from that earthy taste 
which is too perceptible in some of the hill wines, as well as 
in those of the low lands. Their colour is good, and they 
have a bouquet, which is not developed until they have been 
some time m bottle. They were once exported to America, 
but are now consumed for the most part in the north of 
Europe. The second commime, Ludon, produces five hun- 
dred tuns of red wine, superior to that of Blanquefort. This 
superiority arises from the nature of the soil, which is for 
the most part gravelly, yet some portion of it, though a 
small one, is marshy and alluvial. The Dutch are very fond 
of these wines, because they unite the qualities to which 
fchey are partial : high colour, raciness, and an aromatic taste ; 
and they are utterly free from tartness, a defect in a Dutch- 
man's view for which nothing can compensate. 

Macau is the next commune, situated in a plain, two-thirds 
of which are Graves, and one-third Palus, or alluvial. The 
wine produced here is neither as agreeable nor racy as that 
of Ludon. It has, however, a deeper colour, and good body. 
Macau produces seven or eight hundred tuns of red Graves, 

* A small wine. 
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and about two thousand of Palus, much inferior in quality to 
the G-raves. Labarde, the next commune, generally gravel 
or sand, produces three hundred, and sometimes four hun- 
dred tuns of superior wine to that of Macau, easily observ- 
able in its body, colour, and bouquet. Cantenac, the fifth 
commune, is remarkable for the excellence of its wines, of 
which the product is £rom one to two thousand tuns. These 
wines are of exquisite taste, rivalling i^e best in Medoc, 
whether for the bouquet or raciness which characterises them ; 
besides which, they have colour, body, and are agreeably aro- 
matic. 

Margaux produces from a thousand to twelve hundred 
tuns. The soil of this renowned commune is gravelly, inter- 
mixed with a great number of flints. Its vines are the most 
esteemed in the whole tract. In this commune is grown the 
famous first quality. Chateaux Margaux. In average years 
about eighty tuns of the first growth, and twenty of the 
second, are aU which is made. The wines of Margaux, when 
in perfection, in a favourable year, have great fineness, a 
rich colour, and a soft bouquet, balmy to the palate. They 
have strength without being heady, and leave the mouth 
cool. These wines are well known in England, though 
the wine of the first quality is rarely met with genuine in 
this country. It is in Margaux also that the wine called 
Bausan is produced. 

The wines made in the communes of Soussan, Arcins, La- 
marque, Cussac, Le Taillan, Lapian, Arsac, Castelnau, Aven- 
san, Moulis, and Lestrac, differ from each other, though in 
no very remote degree. Those of them which are exported 
go principally to Holland and the north of Europe. These 
communes are aU in the Medoc district, and in the arrondis- 
sement of Bourdeaux. 

St. Julien de Eeignac, in the arrondissement of Lesparre, 
is the eighteenth commune of the Medoc vine country. It 
produces a thousand or twelve hundred tuns of wines, very 
inferior to those of Margaux. They have a peculiar bouquet, 
by which thfey are distinguished from all the other wines of 
Medoc, Kept five or six years in wood, they attain the 
character of good wines. The inferior growths of La Eose 
and Leoville are the produce of this commune. 

The nineteenth commune of Medoc is St. Lambert, pro- 
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dncing six or seven hundred tuns of good wines of nearly tbe 
same quality as those of St. Julien. In this commune is 
made tne fiunous wine of Chateau Latour. This wine is dis- 
tinmiished from that of Chateau Lafitte hj its superior body 
and consistence ; but it should be kept in wood at least a year 
more than the Lafitte to attain a proper maturity. This is 
s &YOurite wine in England ; it is produced on a soil of sand 
and gravel, and in favourable years is nearly all purchased 
mr the British market. The price is about the same as that 
of the Chateau Lafitte and Chateau Margaux. In ordinary 
years from seventy to eighty tuns only are made, rarely more 
than a hundred in the most abimdant, at least of the first 
quality. It is less fine than Lafitte. 

Fouillac, another celebrated commune of Medoc, produces 
from three to four thousand tuns of a wine racy and full of 
bouquet. In this commime is grown the celebrated Chateau 
Lafitte, a wine surpassed by none of its rivals. About a 
hnndred tuns of the first quality only are annually produced, 
and twenty or thirty tuns of inferior growth. Nearly all 
the Chllteau Lafitte, and indeed most of the other growths of 
this conmnme, are consumed in England. It is lighter than 
Ch&teau Latour, and may be drank somewhat less in age. 
The wine next in quality to Lafitte is that of Mouton, or 
Branne-Mouton, of which the produce is from a hundred to 
a hundred and forty tuns. 

St. Estephe produces four thousand tuns of wine, of a dif- 
ferent quality from all the other Medoc wines. Light, agree- 
able, and aromatic : they are generally bottled after being 
three years in the cask. St. Julien nearly the same. The 
wine of St. Seurin de Cadourne furnishes about three thou- 
sand tuns annually of indifferent and very imequal wines in 
respect to quality. 

The wines of the district of Haut Medoc are all compre- 
hended in the foregoing list. The prices fluctuate greatly, 
being dependent upon the season ; so that in favourable years 
wines bringing thirty pounds a hogshead will not bring five 
in those which are unfavourable. The fine wines in good 
years fetch for shipment 14Z. 10s. per hogshead, and average 
years about QL In bottle from two to six francs. Those 
called in the country le derriere du Saut Medoc, are St. 
Laurent, St. Sauveur, Cissac, and Verteuil, generally wines 
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of tolerable quality. About three thousand tuns in quantity 
are made, some of which are exported to the north of Europe. 
The soil that produces these wines and the foregoing is light 
and stony, witli quartz. Below is found ferruginous pudding, 
stone, or alios. The exposure is little regarded. The more 
gravel the better wine. The vines are planted in rows, 
three feet asunder. The vines bear here at five years old. 
There are vines in Pouillac two hundred years old, but they 
are upon dry soils to a great depth. Manuring is repeated 
every ten years to the very roots. The communes of Tiullan, 
Lapian, Arsac, Castelnau, Avensan, Moulis, and Lestrac, 
already alluded to, come under the same general name and • 
treatment. . 

The Bas Medoc is applied to the wines grown in the i 
communes of St. Germain, Lesparre, St. Tr61ody, Fotensac, ^ 
Blaignau, Uch, Prignac, St. Christoly, Civrac, B^gadin, 
Gaillau, Queyrac, Valeyrac, Jau, and St. Vivien ; the quan- 
tity of the whole produce varies from four thousand eight 
hundred to six thousand tuns. These wines are, for the \ 
most part, touched with an earthy taste. In good years they < 
are reckoned agreeable wines for exportation, when weU se- 
lected, as their quality improves by age. 

Many vineyards, not mentioned above, produce an ordinary 
wine consumed in the province. The mean product of the 
red Medoc wines is 37,660 tuns, or 343,459 hectolitres. 

The wines of the first class in Medoc, including that of 
Haut Brion, which is considered as such, sell for about two 
thousand three hundred francs the tun. Those of the second 
growth for two thousand ; of the third, fifteen to eighteen 
hundred; and of the fourth, twelve to fourteen hundred. 
The prices augment annually until tlie fifth year, when they 
are generally double the first ; in like manner they diminish 
in the descending quality, down to the sixth or seventh 
class. 

The wines are classed by the brokers, who decide to which 
class the wine of each grower shall belong. The growers use 
all their efforts to place their wines in a higher class, and thus 
emulation is kindled, and they are justified in their efforts by 
the profits. The price of their wines, too, is less governed by 
particular merit, than by the number which they occupy in 
the scale of classification. It often costs them sacrifices to 
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that objeefc. They will keep their wine many years to 
t a saperior title, instead of selling it the first year ae- 
igtocustom. By this means an indiyidual will get his 
shanged from the fourth to the third class, which he had 
ps occupied before for many successive years, 
nay not be amiss to state, that what are called vins de 
nsj or peasants' wines, in contradistinction to those of 
reat proprietors, though grown on the spot, are less 
1. 'AoB distinction is just. It is very often found that 
of the best character, planted in the midst of vineyards 
. produce the first growths, do not afford wine of the 
quality. The peasant is, perhaps, less attentive to his 
es than the large proprietor, or works on too small a 

he secures his wines less carefully from the air ; is less 
to in the choice of his dressing, or at the vintage he 
lot wait, as the great proprietors do, the exact point of 
ity, and then his wine is too green, an accident prevalent 
wet seasons. He does not choose the days most favour- 
br gathering the crop, or gathers them too ripe, making 
ine sweet, and bad to keep. He does not form distinct 
s of the £b*st, second, and third pressings ; whichever of 
be the cause, the wine is held in less estimation, 
soon as the wines are in the cask, the greatest care is 
3d to preserve and ameliorate them. They are fined and 
1 for the most part twice a year, in March and Septem- 
r October, and evaporation is carefully guarded against, 
they are five years old they are racked but once a year, 
trch. 

the beginning, when the must is duly fermented, it is 
and has an agreeable perfume. The taste is soft and 
nt to the palate, and there is an odour of the raspberry 
let generally perceptible in it. In the wines destined 
iportation, as in the case of Bourdeaux designed to be 
o England as claret, they mingle brandy of the best kind 
nnall quantity. This is done before the fermentation, 
bhe picked grapes, when they are trodden. The pro- 
n is not more than four gallons and a half to a vat 
reral thousand. The fermentation is covered with 
3ts, and left close for three weeks or a month. The 
is tasted by a brass cock let into the side of the vat. 
is the treatment of the principal vat, for which the 
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grapes are all picked. The grapes and stems of the 
quent gatherings are pressed together, and left to fe 
and when the wine is cold and dear, it is racked into 
slightly washed out with proof brandy. 

The first growths of Medoc are scarcely ever sent to 
England in a perfect state, but are, when destined for 
market, mingled with other wines and with spirit of 
The pure wine is not spirituous enough for the Eng! 
palate, and more body is given by the mixture of Hermi 
^ni Carlos from Spain, and alcohol, ordinarily to the e 
of three or four twentieths per cent. This is called " wop] 
them." By this means much of the delicate flavour n\ 
destroyed, to give it a warmer and more intoxicating effeduj 
Mixing Hermitage or Beni Carlos alone with the wines ell 
Medoc would not be prejudicial, though it must alter 
delicate quality, and though in time they give it a brick 
colour, and cause it to deposit. It is often too artifici 
flavoured. "Wines so treated never recover their nati 
bouquet. All the wines are "worked" for the Eng 
market. Orris root is employed to give the perfume destroy 
by mixing, and sometimes a smsdl quantity of raspbCTiT 
brandy is used, two ounces to a cask, in order to flavour rf: 
factitiously and replace^the natural flavour it has lost. Benil 
Carlos is often mixed with Medoc wines, when they arej 
nearly worn out, to restore their body. Natural wines, the 
genume offspring of simple fermentation, are not the fsishiott! 
in England ; hence artificial means must be used to pledse aa| 
artificial taste. The Dutch import these wines on the lefis,; 
and treat them as they are treated in France, drinking them, 
pure and unmixed. Kussia and Prussia import them pure, 
and of little age. They also drink them comparatively un- 
adulterated with spirit. 

White wines are often mixed with very high-coloured red, 
such as Palus wines, or those from certain cantons of the 
Dordogne, the Lot and Garonne, and Languedoc. These prac- 
tices have increased in IVance of late years, and though occa- ' 
sionally useful, are too frequently prompted by lucre. To 
such an extent is the practice carried, that serious fears arc I 
entertained by many Frenchmen of its doing an injury to the, 
credit of the wines of Bourdeaux, and by that means to the' 
commerce of the city. False stamps are sometimes put upon 
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jfte bottles. The best mede for the stranger is to deal with 
"^dd and respectable merchants alone. 

The Tinee in Medoc and Graves are planted at a distance 
of three feet firom each other every way. The main stem of 
Ae plant is only allowed to attain a foot in height, and is 
ftstoned to stakes of the same dimensions. To the stakes are 
joined laths or switches, ten or twelve feet long, horizontally, 
<HL which are laid two branches of each vine, lefb when it is 
primed for that purpose. The plough is applied four times 
to the intervals between the rows. The grapes are thus pre- 
fented from touching the ground, if proper attention is 
paid to keep the branches fastened to the laths, and they 
xeoeiye both the direct and reflected heat of the sun when 
tliey are properly pruned. This is considered the most per- 
fect metbod Known for the cultivation of the vine. 

Here the accoimt of the red wines of this fertile district 
must end ; in white, the department of the Girondo is less 
zjch. 

At Blaye, Liboume, and E^ole, the white wines are of a 
▼eiy common quality, and are often sold luider eighty francs 
s tun. They are made from a plant vulgarly denominated 
ewtageat^ orfolle, from which is distilled the prime brandy of 
Angoumois and Saintonge. Bazas produces more white wine 
than red, from the Blanquette, or Blaguais grape. The 
greater part is common in quality, from a himdred to a hun- 
dred and fifty francs the tun. The best are produced at 
Eargoes, Langon, St. Pardon, St. Pierre de Mons, Toulenne, 
and, above all, Bommes and Sauteme — the last a well-known 
wine in England. 

The best white wines of the arrondissement of Bourdeaux 
are grown in the Graves, and in the southern part near 
Bazas, as far as the canton of Podensac in the com mimes of 
Barsac, Preignac, Cerons, Podensac, Virelade, Illats, Landiras, 
Pujols, to which may be added St. Croix du Mont. 

The white wines of a superior quality are divided into dry 
and luscious, and those again into first and second growths. 
The diy are generally the product of the Graves. The first 
in quality are Carbonieux, St. Brice, Chateau du Lament, 
Pontac, Sauteme, Bommes, Barsac, and Preignac. Barsac is 
a favourite wine with some in England. The best growths in 
High Barsac are those of Coutet and Eilhot, of excellent 
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flayour and mellowness. There are several yarieties am 
qualities, inferior to the foregoing, but of good repute. Tb 
must be bottled at four or five years old, as beyond that te: 
they grow hard. 

The second growths are Cerons, Podensac, Yirelade, Illat% 
Landiras, PujcSs, St. Pey de Langon, St. Croix du Mont. 
first growths of both kinds are sold at about a thousand franca^ 
the second growths six hundred and fifty. But the price aug*' 
ments with age ; so that at ten years old the wines of Sao* 
teme, Bommes, Barsac, and Preignac sell often at two thou^ 
sand francs, and sometimes as high as three or four, and eves 
six thousand per tun, differing in price more or less from each 'j» 
other according to circumstances. It is hardly of use to fol* 
low down the wines of this district further. The third class 
may be defined by prices from eight hundred down to 
hundred francs. 

Bas Medoc, or that part of it in the arrondissement 
Lesparre, produces nearly ten thousand hectolitres of white 
wine of small yalue, mostly consumed in the wine-shops. In 
the commune of Ordonnac there is a small yineyard of eight 
hectares in extent, belonging to the ancient Abbey of Be, 
which has an odour of roses, and sells, when a few years old, 
at seven hundred franca a tun, instead of two hundred when 
newly made. Among other methods taken to ameliorate the 
wines in this district, a certain quantity of the grapes are 
passed through an oven. With what degree of heat, or for ^, 
how long this takes place, or what proportion of the grapes * 
are so operated upon, it is impossible to say without more k 
local knowledge. ) 

The best class of white wines in this district are not bottled, ^J 
more especially the sweetish sorts, until they are seven or eight 
years old, or older. They keep a long time. After the first 
racking they are placed in vessels or vats, holding thirty hec- 
tolitres and more, where they keep better and lose less by 
evaporation. Two rackings a year are deemed necessary to 
mature them. 

To obtain the more luscious wines, it is requisite that the 
raisins be, in the language of the wine-makers, pcmrri,. or ia 
such a state that the skin can be detached from the pulp on 
the slightest pressure. As aU. the grapes on the same plant 
cannot be pourri at once, four or five different gathermgs. 
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cuttings, of the ripe grapes take place as tbej reach 
[site state, for which purpose scissors are applied to 
m. 

lite wine-growers, anxious, as well as the red, to bring 
lo to the utmost possible perfection, place the must 
press in large vats, where the lees are precipitated 
ittom, and then ascending again, form a crust on the 

In this state aU is left until it is perceiyed that the 
pna to crack or open into gaps, the must is then 
F by a cock placed at the bottom of the vat. By this 
he wine is obtained sooner, fined quicker, and keieps 
* to the last, when due care is taken to bung the casks 
dly the moment they are filled. 
jst vines for the more valuable white wines, are the 
mominated sauvignon, semilion, rochalin, blanc doux, 
, muscade, and blanc auba. The semilion should 
-thirds of a vineyard consisting of these seven species 

bite wine vines in the best vineyards are planted in 
s it is called, or after an arrangement composed of one 
ws of plants, at two and a half or three feet asunder, 
to the distance of six and a half feet from another 
d this interval is four times ploughed over, 
lantity of white wine made in the department may 
1,185,904 hectolitres, of which 619,000 are produced 
•ne, 269,280 in Bazas, 100,000 in Bourdeaux, and the 
r at Blaye, La Eeole, and Lesparre. The superior 
ide in Bazas may be arranged as follows in respect 
ty and quality : — Bommes, 7985 hectolitres at forty- 
3; Sauteme, 6430 at forty-six; Fargues, 8026 at 
;ht ; Langon, 11,856 at thirty ; St. Pardon, St. Pierre 
Toulenne, 18,933 at thirty-one. In the arrondisse- 
Jourdeaux, the wines of Preignac, Barsac, Carbonieux, 
, Chateau du Lament, and Pontac, reckon 20,000 
js at forty-six. St. Croix du Mont, Cerons, Poden- 
8, Laudiras, and Pujols, at thirty-nine ; 25,000 at 
'ee; 33,010 at twenty. It must still be borne in 
it the prices of these wines augment with their age 
that the sweeter kinds reach two hundred francs the 
(. (^See Appendix, for prices at Bourdeaux.) 
roduct called claret in England, from clairet, is a 
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mixture of several sorts of wine, as already obseiyecL -Beni 
Carlos and Bourdeaux are thus mingled up for the "Rnglish, 
market ; sometimes Languedoc and Bourdeaux, at others Hep^ 
mitage or Alicant with Bourdeaux, and imifonnly a portion of 
spirit of wine in addition. Mr. Brande reckons only 12*91 
of spirit in claret wine. This quantity cannot be uniform; 
but must frequently differ, as claret is a manufactured wiBe^ 
and not the work of one manufacturer alone, who would, iBi 
all probability, regulate his proportions by some unifoial 
standard. It was, no doubt, originally a good BourdeauKj 
growth, and is of long standing in Enghmd. " Claret," sayt: 
an old book of the early part of the sixteenth century— 
" claret is a noble wine, tor it is of the same complexion ibA 
noblemen's coats be of; and therefore, to furnish their noem^ 
with a hud (itd) of this tincture, they scarlet-fire that p^romonj 
to^, to signify they are such or such nobleman's musicianB.^ 
'^ Kud" is perhaps an old heraldic term. J 

In 1710, a wine called Obryan claret was sold in LondOK 
at three shillings the bottle, or three and ninepence the fiad^a 
while Hermitage and Burgundy brought fiye shillings fortbft] 
same quantity. 

The unadulterated wines of the Gironde most held il 
estimation in England are equalled by other varieties in Hift 
department, some of which are rarely imported into tliiSj 
country. The consumption of claret in Great Britain hii 
been on the decline for several years past, for what reason lit 
is impossible to pronounce. It appears that the Spanidl 
wines gain upon those of France and of Portugal. The hi^^ 
retail prices of the Bourdeaux wines also are generally main- 
tained, notwithstanding the reduction of du^. "No distriefr 
in the world surpasses the present in the excellence of its 
growths, and the variety of its products. The consequenoS' 
has been, that the Bourdeaux merchants have found it coiH 
venient to make pretended exports, in some good years, fl(| 
much larger quantities of wine of prime growth tnan ite: 
country has produced. This they were enabled to do by lis! 
substitution of other kinds, which, in good seasons, near^ 
approach in excellence those of which they were counterferi&| 
Haut Brion, Qt)rce, Branne-Mouton, La Bose, Bozan, andj 
others, make very close approaches in quality to the best piO' 
ducts of the department. 
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19ie exports from Bourdeaux to England in 1832, accord- 
ing to the custom-bouBe there, were 1,132,063 litres. • Of 
»i 8d6,470 litres were in cask, and 235,593 in bottle. 



THE DOBDOOIO:. 

The department of Dordogne (ancient Perigord) affords 
00O,7O4i hectolitres of wine, or 10*27 per hectare, valued at 
11^13,854 francs. About fifty thousand hectolitres are dis- 
tilled, and 310,704 exported, or cellared to meet deficient 
jeani. Bourdeaux is tne principal receptacle for the wines 
of Sergerac, which are sent furthest away from the depart- 
menty of which it is one of the arrondissements, producing 
nearly half the Talue of the entire quantity grown in the Dor- 
dpsme. 'Fiom. Bourdeaux these wines are sent to Paris, to 
HoUsad, and the north of France. Brandy is mixed with 
abem in the proportion of a velte, or one gallon two-thirds 
to m barrel oitwo hundred and twenty-eight Utres. The sweet 
vlnto "Wines of Ber^erac were sent to Holland formerly in 
modi larger quantities than at present. 

At Be^;erac the best red wines much resemble St. Emilion, 
or those wines known in the Bordelais by the denomination 
of hans-cStes. They are of a generous quality, and in gaining 
age acquire bouquet. 

There are two distinct classes of white wine, the dry and 
sweet. The sweet is generous, and strongly perfumed ; in 
the taste, the muscadine grape predominates. It has some 
resemblance to Erontignac as respects bouquet, but is more 
linouB. The dry wine is less spirituous, less perfumed, 
fighter^ but without tartness or roughness. When carefully 
kept until old, it approaches Barsac in seve. These wines 
may be drunk at five years old, but should be kept until eight 
or ten, when they are better. They wiU keep good fifty or 
sixty years. 

THie red wines are bottled at four or five years old, and will 
keep well for thirty. Neither the red nor white are kept for 
sale until they are very old. The sweet white brings from 
two to three francs a bottle in the country. The manufac- 
ture of red wine constantly increases upon the white so as to 
make it nearly four-fifths of the total quantity manufactured. 

The best wines are produced on the hills, upon the left 
bank of the Dordogne, m the communes of St. Laurent and 
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Monbazillac. Among the most esteemed growths of white 
are those of Tcoulet, Marsallet, Eaulis, Suma, Borderie, and 
Abrio, containiDg one hundred and twenty hectares. The ^ 
best red are produced at the vineyard of Terrasse, ten hec- - 
tares in extent. The two vineyards named Les Farcies, " 
seventy hectares, and Brunetiere, twenty hectares, also 
produce good white wine. The price of both is nearly the « 
same, about thirty-three francs the first quality. ?■ 

The plants most cultivated are the semilion and muscatfou. %^ 
When the grape has acquired a deep golden colour, and the ^ 
flavour is sweet and pernimed, so that no acidity is perceived, - 
the maturity is not sufficient to make very sweet wme : they 
wait until the skin is a shrivelled brown, and nearly decom* t. 
posed ; then the maturity only is deemed complete, and the ^ 
grapes thought insusceptible of further improvement. When t 
a part of the bunches have reached this state of maturity, h 
they begin to gather them. Por this purpose they visit the fc 
vine about ten in the morning, taking care never to gather J - 
the fruit during wet weather. When the bunch is wholly p 
ripe, they take it off entire ; but when only a part of the fe 
grapes are so, these are taken from the bunch, wluch they do s 
not itself separate until all the grapes which are appended to ^ 
it are ripe, and these they take in succession. The vintage f 
is thus rendered very tedious and expensive. a 

Every evening the grapes are trodden. They are pressed - 
five or six times, until no more juice remains in the murk, s 
The must is placed in an uncovered vat. WTien the tempe- - 
rature is warm, fermentation begins in two or three hours. - 
It is much slower in cold seasons. When the mucilage and - 
impurity in the must mounts to the surface, and there forms - 
a thick head, of a greyish colour, in which numerous cracks i 
are observable, the fermentation is sufficiently advanced. The f 
lees then mingle anew with the must, and would soon render f 
it troubled. To prevent this, the must is drawn off by a cock ''- 
in the bottom of the vat, and placed in tuns. The wine is ^ 
often kept too long in the vat, exposed to the air, and they 
are not m general careful in the oarrelling, by which means - 
it is not so good as it ought to be. The grapes, red and ; 
white, are also mixed instead of being sorted. Some growers, ; 
who have only suffered the wine to remain in the vat five • 
or six days, instead of twenty or thirty, have found it greatly 
improved. 
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The department of Yienne, formerly Haut Poitou, produces 
435,4«51 hectolitres of wine, of mediocre quality. There are, 
haweveTy some excellent white wines grown at Loudun, ia 
this department, which merit to be more generally known. 
At Poitiers, the vineyards of St. Georges, Louneuil, and 
Couture, Champigney, Dissay, and Jaulnay, about 1650 hec- 
tares in extent, produce the secondary wine, which fetches 
only fifteen francs the hectolitre. In the arrondissement of 
Chatellerault, the vineyards of St. Eomain and of Vaux give 
some red wines, which average eighteen francs. At Loudun, 
the vineyard of Bellecave, situated in the commune of Saix, 
Solome and Eoifie produces the best. It is the custom in 
this department to make no partial sales of their wine ; a 
cellar with fifty or sixty barrels is disposed of at once. At 
Chalais they make a wine like Champagne. It is managed 
with care ; is sweet, light, and delicate to the taste. It is 
bottled in March, having been fined the preceding January. 

In the department of the Nievre, formerly the province of 
Qie Nivemais, a considerable quantity of white wine is made, 
including eighteen thousand hectolitres of Pouilly, grown in 
the arrondissement of Cosne. There are also some tolerable 
red wines, in quality resembling Bourdeaux ; the growths of 
bhe latter are those of Saulayes, Perrieres, Conflans, and 
Vauzelles, near Nevers. The mean price is twenty francs, 
md they will keep fifteen years, exclusive of three in wood, 
Emd three in bottle, which they occupy in reaching maturity. 
The wines of Chateau Chinon, though of inferior quality, 
bring four francs more than those of the above-mentioned 
px>wths. The wines near Clamecy are equal to the foregoing 
m price and quality. 

Cosne is best known for its white wines called Pouilly, ia 
considerable repute at Paris. These wines are produced on 
the sides of the lulls bordering the Loire, called the Coteaux 
de Lossery, Pree, !N"ues, and Eoche. The three first grow 
white wine, the last red. There are a few qualities of white, 
the best of which is small in quantity, and much of it is con- 
sumed on the spot, being an effervescing wine. Its price is 
about fifty-two francs the hectolitre, being sold generally by 
the quart, of a hundred and fifteen litres, at sixty francs. 
The second quality, which is also considered a prime growth. 
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sells firom forty-three to fifty francs. The third for twenty 
francs, and the fourth thirteen. 

In the departments of the Lot, and the Lot and G-aronne, 
parts of ancient Quercy and of Q-uienne, there are some good 
vineyards. At Cahors, they make white, rose-coloured, red, 
and black wines. 

The white wines are made in the usual way ; the grapes 
are trodden and pressed immediately after the vintage, and 
the must fermented in the cask. The wine is racked twice 
a month, until it is perfectly clear. 

The rose-coloured wines are made with the weakest white 
wines, poured upon the murk of the black wines, which are 
never pressed. They gain colour and strength by this opera- 
tion, but are not in great esteem. 

The red wines are made with the grape named rougets, 
mauzais noirs, and the common auxerrois, with the green 
stalk. 

The black wines are manufactured from the fine auxerrois, 
or pied de perdrix grape, so called because its stalk is red. 
The grapes are plucked from the stems. After they have 
been well trodden, the murk and skins of the grapes are 
either partly or wholly, according to the fancy of the grower, 
set over the fire in large boilers, and boiled for some time. 
After this, the contents are poured into a vat, 'with the 
other part of the juice which has not undergone the same 
operation. They commonly remain eight or ten days in the 
vat, when they are racked. They do not usually press the 
murk. These wines are most commonly treated by mixing 
them with one-third of a liquor known by the name of 
rogome, and are then said to be rogomes, Hogome is the 
must of the auxerrois grape, made to boil for five or six 
minutes. They afterwards throw into it the highest proof 
.spirit of wine, in the proportion of one hectolitre to four of 
the must, and it is then put into the cask. It is racked at the 
expiration of two or three months. Much of this liquor 
is sent to Bourdeaux, to strengthen or colour light wines. 
It is sometimes mingled with aromatics, to make a common 
ratifia, and sometimes it is sold pure. The price is one hun- 
dred francs the hectolitre. The wines treated with rogome— 
vins rogones, are forty francs. The black wines in their 
natural body are sold at thirty-four francs, and the ordinary 
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red at Bixfceen. The white wines bring from thirteen to 
fourteen francs. The rose-coloured eleven francs the hec- 
tolitre. 

The Gahors wines cany little perfume, but they are strong 
in body. They are bottled at two or three years old, though 
they wiU keep a long time in wood; the white and rose 
eight or ten years, though generally consumed after one in 
the country. The red and black wines will keep twenty 
or thirty years in wood, and forty or fifty in bottle. In 
commerce the wines of Cahors increase ten per cent, in value 
each year they are kept. They are racked twice every year 
while in wood, in March and September, and fined twice be- 
fore bottling. The best wines are grown on the hiUs, and in 
the communes of St. Gery, Vers, Savangac, and Cahors. 
The heights called Causaea in the language of the country, 
as Gausses de St. Henri, De Coumoux, afford good wines. 
At Figeac the price of the wines depends less on their 
quality than on the proximity of the outlet, and the inferior 
sorts often bring, in consequence, the higher price. 

In the Lot and Gkronne the wine of Eocal, so called from 
the pebbly ground on which it is grown, is a generous wine, 
of a fine colour, and agreeable taste. It improves by age ; 
is generally bottled at two, and will keep twenty years. 
Moirax is a tolerably good wine, but inferior to Eocal. The 
St. Colombo is indifferent, and apt to turn sour. The white 
wine of AiguiUon and Porte St. Marie is sweet and luscious ; 
it becomes dry and sparkling by sea or land transport, when 
left on the lees, and poured off carefully. Among numerous 
other wines in this department, are those of Clairac and 
Castelmoron, which keep well in wood for six years, aug- 
menting ten francs per hectolitre in value every year. At 
Villeneuve the best black wines produced at Thesac, Libos, 
Fumel, and Pericard, bring for exportation, on an average, 
thirty francs. They are of marked colour and body, and 
are produced from a grape named cote-rouge, which gives the 
wine so deep a colour, that one-fifth, mixed with four-fifths 
of white wme, suffices to give the latter a colour strong 
enough for ordinary demands. The black wines of this de- 
partment being those of the first quality, are sold ready for 
bottling at eighty-eight francs. They are usually kept five 
j-ears in wood. The most noted growths are those of Froii- 

2f 2 
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tignat, Grimard, and Carabons, near Yilleneuyey and Thesac 
and Pericard, near FumeL 

The department of the Moselle produces two qualities of 
wine, principally in the arrondissement of Metz, and close to 
that city their price is about eighteen francs. The dismem- 
berment of the department of the Ehine and Moselle from 
France, gave to Grermany the greater part of the vines grown 
on the latter river, where the wines generally understood as 
Moselle are made. In the neighbouring department of the 
Meuse, anciently part of Lorraine, 546,523 hectolitres are 
made. The hiUs planted with the pineau noir, which are 
sheltered from the north, and open to the rising sun and 
the south, produce the wines of the first class, which they 
denominate tete de cuvee, being grown in vineyards having 
the most favourable exposure. These wines amount to about 
ten thousand hectolitres, at fifty-five francs. 

The wines of the second class are the produce of the 
same plant, with a southern aspect, having the setting sun 
on the reverse of hills of small slope, and trifling elevation, 
or on flat places with a good aspect. There are about 
15,000 hectolitres of these wines grown, at forty-two fr*anc8. 

The third and fourth classes bring, respectively, thirty and 
nineteen francs the hectolitre, and are made from different 
fruit. The grape called vert-plant being then mingled with 
the pineau noir. 

The best vineyards are those of Bar and Bussy. At Bar 
they make what is called vmym, and also some rose-coloured 
wine. When they find that the wines clear quickly, they 
rack them in February, but in no case leave them without 
racking longer than March. The second racking takes place 
imme(fiately before or after the vine has fiowered. When 
the grape begins to ripen, as well as when it shoots and 
flowers, insensible fermentation is observed to trouble it, 
and sometimes it becomes oily. In either case it must be 
racked a third time, for if neglected the wine deteriorates, 
and a larger part of red hard wine is required to recover it. 
After the first season it is racked but once a year, and 
always when it is moved or sent away. It is only fined 
when not found, on bottling, sufBiciently clear. At the age 
of two or three years, if observed to weaken, thev put into 
every' cask a bucket or two of a stronger quality, firom a pos- 
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tenor yintage. Sometimes they pour a measure or two of 
red wine <n Tavel, or St. Gtilles, into their grey or rose- 
eoloured wines. Merdtants often preserve the wines of Bar 
in fall qoality by mixing with them a little of the Ehone wine, 
iliat of Bonraeanx, or Bnrgundy^, which agrees well with their 
eonstitution. These wines will not keep more than three 
jeara in wood, and five or six in bottle. 

The department of the Menrthe, part of old Lorraine, pro- 
daces an abnndanee of wine, no less than 688,358 hectolitres, 
at 60*64»^ per hectare. The qnantitv- of must given out by 
the vine here is enormously great. At Nancy it amoimts to 
fifly-fhre hectolitres per hectare. At Toul from forty-four to 
fixrty-five. At Ch^teau-Salins it is often a hundred. This 
IB almost incredible, and yet within the truth ; the mean 

!)roduce being oftener a hundred and twenty than a hundred 
or each hectaore. The curate of Achain, a correspondent of 
the French Board of Agriculture, declares that he has often 
bbtfldned two hundred hectolitres, and in the worst years 
never less than fifty. 

There are three classes of wine in this department, of 
which much is made from the pineau plant alone. The first 
is light and agreeable, and brings twenty-five francs the hec- 
tolitre. The second is from a mixture of different plants, 
of good quality. The third is made from the grapes called 
grosse race, and is a hard, acid, tartrous wine, averaging 
only twelve francs the hectolitre. These wines are both red 
and white, of which the beat are produced at Buley, in the 
anrondissement of Toul. There is near Nancy a hill called 
la CSte des chanoines, which is superior to the rest, rather 
owing to the goodness of the plant than the aspect of the 
vin^ard. 

The wines grown at Toul will keep ten years in wood, and 
will bear from twelve to twenty in bottle, if bottled at three 
years old. The ordinary wines are kept four or five years in 
wood, and are submitted to what is called there tra/oersage, 
or racking every year after the two first, when a great part 
of new wine is mixed with them, or else they would dete- 
riorate. 

There is a vine common at Chateau-Salins, called Iwerdun, 
a variety, it is said, of the pineau. It produces a wine which 
will keep well for ten years, and bear a long transportaticJn. 
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Its bearing is enormous. K its buds are injured by the 
spring frosts, it is observed to put them forth anew, and yet 
the grape reaches maturity in due time. 

The department of the Maine and Loire, formerly Anjou, 
produces some tolerable wines. Those of Saumur are in 
esteem. Except at Saumur, all the wines made in the 
department are white wines. The best are only kept a year 
in wood, and will keep twenty-five or thirty years in bottle. 
If intended to be effervescing, they are bottled in the month 
of February or March, and placed upright on their bottoms 
for a year. They are made from the pmeau plant, and the 
vintage is protracted as late as possible, so as to have the 
skins of the grapes shrivelled. The ^ red wines of Anjou, 
though little Imown abroad, are some of the best in France. 

The white wines are superior to the red ; they are made 
from the same plant as the red, and are of two qualities, hill 
and plain wines, which are subdivided into two divisions, 
called, after the mode of cutting the vines, " short wood" 
and "long wood." The short wood is that on which two or 
three bu£ are left on each of its two branches. It produces 
better wine than that which is called long wood, or where a 
long branch is left with eight or ten buds. In the valley of 
Lanthion the vines are planted in rows, at the distance of 
four, six, or eight metres from each other; and com or 
vegetables are grown between. This wine, as may be sup- 
posed, is of the worst quality. The price of the best is 
from thirty to forty francs the hectolitre. The best wine 
made near Angers is grown on the schistous hills of Layon, 
and brings about twenty-seven francs. 

The Haut Ehin, formerly part of Alsace, produces 347,335 
hectolitres of wine. The first is classed under the generic 
title of gentil, whether red or white, and is designated as 
rouge gentil, vin gentil blanc, &c., the plant which produces 
it being that named the gentil. The second classes of wine 
are produced from the plants named the riesling, and bour- 
geois. The other plants are the tockai, chasselas croquant, 
chasselas commun, and chasselas rouge. With these latter 
they make a straw wine, or vin de paiUe^ in seasons when the 
fruit attains a sufficient maturity, for which purpose they 
leave the grapes on the vine until the first frost, when they 
gsither them, and place them on the straw. There they 
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lemaiii several months in a diy aiiy situation. They are 
visited daQy, to take away any spoiled grapes. "When they 
are sufficiently dried they are pressed. The wine of the first 
pressing is of a superior quality. The second and third are 
Kept separate, the quality of the wine deteriorating, as usual, 
until the murk is exhausted. The wine is placed in wood 
imtil the sale is effected, when it is delivered in hottles, 
which sell from five to seven francs each. The other wines, 
isnomm&tedgentils, sell from eighteen to twenty francs the 
hectolitre. The white wines are rarely hottled for keeping ; 
the reds reach perfection in two or three years. After four 
years they lose something of their strength, hut will keep 
well in hottle, and he very agreeahle drinking at twenty 
years old. The white gentil reaches perfection in ten years, 
and will keep good a himdred. These wines are kept in 
casks of eight hectolitres or more, which are sold full. The 
red wine is racked twice a year ; the white three times the 
flb»t year, and twice a year afterwards. When the deposition 
ceases, the wine is not racked more than once in four or five 
years. Some growers leave the wine on the lees closed up 
m the cask for three years together, when not wanted for 
immediate sale, and do nothing more than mind the ullage 
monthlv. In three years they rack, and keep it until wanted. 

At Altkirch white wines are made, which sell in plenti- 
ful seasons at from seven to twelve francs, hut in those of 
scarcity from thirty to fifty francs the hectolitre. At Belfort 
the wmte wines are divided into three classes, namely, that of 
Bangen, of which there are only twenty hectares grown, the 
next of middling, and lastly, a class of common wines. The 
Itangen hrings sixty francs the hectolitre; the middling thirty- 
six, and the common twenty. The vines of Rangen are from the 
gentil plant. This wine, filtered until it is limpid, is pleasant 
drinking, very heady, and produces a singular effect on those 
who go "beyond certain limits in the quantity taken. While 
seated at the tahle, no inconvenience is perceivahle from its 
effects, but on going into the open air, the limbs are attacked 
so as to render any movement of them impossible, and yet 
the mind is not at all altered, as in ordinary cases of intoxi- 
cation. A small quantity of straw wine is made at Belfort. 

In some families in this district an effervescing wine is 
made by a process used nowhere else. The first must is 
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taken from the press, and filtered until it is as clear as pos- 
sible ; it is then put at once into jars or bottles, corked and 
wired. The wine ferments in the bottles, and many of them 
break, but they are content to preserve half. The wine runs 
out of the bottle clear to the laist drop on drinking. 

At Strasburgh, in the neighbouring department of theBas 
Bhin, the best red wines are those of Wolxheim and Weu- 
willers, not far from the former place. The white wines are 
ranked in quality as follows : — Eiesling, Muscadine^ Kleber, 
or Klebner, and common. 

Eiesling wine is distinguished by a particular bouquet, by 
strength, and durability. It will keep a century. It is 
diuretic and cold. The best is that of Molsheim and "Wolx- 
heim ; that of Molsheim is best known by the denomination 
of Finckenwen. 

The muscadine has but a weak flavour of the southern 
muscadine ; it is as cold and diuretic as the £iesling. 

The Elebner is sweet, and of an agreeable taste. The first 
quality is grown at HeiHgenstein, as weU as at Wolxheim. 

These wines are rarely as they should be. Too many 
species of grapes are mingled in the vintage, so that tlie 
wines bear their prices as the superior species of fruit are 
more or less abimdant in them. The Eieslmg wine at Stras- 
burgh will keep a hundred years, as before stated ; but that 
grown at Schelestadt will only keep fifty, while in Wissemberg 
it reaches a century, as well as at Strasburgh. At Saveme, 
not far away, it will not keep good more than two or three 
years, though the same wine in every respect, as far as growth 
and treatment are concerned. These wines on an average 
fetch about eighteen francs the hectolitre. They are drawn 
off in March and October the first year. They sulphur the 
casks into which they first rack them, a step necessary for 
the preservation of the wine in a good condition. They rack 
them annually, and if it happens that they become ropy, they 
repeat it every time the disease begins to subside. When 
the wines are five years old, they make up any defects in 
quantity with wine of the last vintage, which has been at least 
once racked. The red wines made there are poor, and will 
turn sour from the slightest cause. A storm, a bad cellar, or 
a particular place in an ordinary one, or the introduction of a 
cock into the cask, wiU often spoil them. 
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In the deparhnent of tlie Cher, formerly Bern, a white 
wine is grown called moustille; it ranks with the second 
growths of Ghahlis in quality. 

In the department of (Jorreze, formerly Bas Limousin, 
wine of the ^ue of four millions of francs is grown. The 
mort noted yin^rards are those of Saillant, Danzenac, Alias- 
sac, and Yarez, situated in the arrondissement of Brives. The 
great merit in the wines of the Correze is their capacity of 
endmring wen, and nnproving hv age. Whether in wood or 
bottle, i^ey ameUorate constaatly as they grow old. A piece 
of wine belonging to M. de St. Priest, of Tulle, grown at 
Granne, near that place, was opened, having been in wood 
twenty-four years without being racked or fined, and was 
finmd delicious in quality, and perfectly good. When ex- 
ported to the North particularly, these wines increase in 
eicellence. 

In the canton of Argentac a fine, delicate, white wine is 
made, sharp to the taste, which possesses most of the qualities 
of an effervescing wine, without being so entirely. Tne fruit 
is carefully selected from the ripest, and gathered when the 
weather is warm and dry. The stems are thrown aside, as 
well as the grapes, when either unripe or spoiled. They are 
prened, fermented in the barrel, and bottled in March, taking 
the precaution not to cork the bottles for five or six days 
sfber they are fiUed. 

Two roecies of straw wine of difierent characters are made 
here. Tbe grapes are gathered and treated as above men- 
tioned ; they are then spread on straw in a dir place until 
the month of December, when they are judged sufficiently 
ahronk. They are then separated from the stems, and suf- 
fered to ferment whole in a tun with the upper end out, in 
1 place sheltered from cold. When they nave fermented 
some time in this way, they are crushed a^ uniformly as pos- 
sible. A new fermentation takes place, and when the head 
formed by the skins begins to be depressed, the wine is racked 
by a cock fixed near the bottom of the tun. Below the level 
of the cock straw is placed, which serves as a filter, the wine 
runs through limpid, and remarkably saccharine. It is put 
into a tun, where the fermentation continues. In the upper 
part of the tun one or two little holes are made, to allow the 
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escape of the carbonic acid gas. This wine, when bottiled, is 
sparkling, luscious, and very agreeable to the palate. 

For the other species of straw wine they choose the grapes 
from the ripest of all kinds indiscriminately, and dry them 
for two months on straw. They then press them, stems and 
all, and the must is fermented in barrels, racked in March, 
and bottled in two years afterwards. This wine in many 
respects, particularly in coloiur and taste, resembles Malaga. -* 

The department of the Indre produces a small quantity of : 
tolerable wine, of the common class, at about sixteen francs m 
the hectolitre. From the department of the Indre and Loire f 
wines of middling quality are exported to Belgium; the 
quantity grown is considerable. Kear Tours the wines are 
divided into three classes, namely, what is called red noble, 
wine of the Cher, aiyl common red. The most esteemed 
growths are those of Joue, about a league from Tours ; St. t 
Cyr sur Loire, about half a league west of that city ; and 3 
St. Avertin, a league to the south-west ; B16r6, five leagues, 
and Ballan two, have some merit, but those of Jou6 are the 2 
finest. The price of the wine of Jou^ varies as to the first a 
quality from twenty to forty-five francs the hectolitre. The ^ 
mean price may be from thirty to thirty-five francs. The Vin L 
du Cher varies from twenty to forty. These wines will keep ' 
three or four years in wood, and ten or twelve in bottle, p 
especially when they are mingled in the vat with a grajje : 
called catia or cos, common on the banks of the Cher. This 
grape imparts colour and body to the wine. 

The white wines of the Lidre and Loire are a little under 
the red in price. m 

The department of the Jura produces some tolerable wines, k 
which are frequently exported into Switzerland, Savoy, Gfer- I 
many, and even Eussia. At Lons le Saulnier red and dry s 
white wines are made, as well as straw wines, white wines de i 
ffctrdcy and effervescing wines, white, grey, and rose-coloured. 

The best white wines de garde are made at ChS,teau-Ch&- i 
lons; the effervescing at Etoile and Quintigny. The best a 
red at Chateau-ChMons, M^netru, Frontenay, and Blandans. ■ 

The straw wines are luscious and stomachic, resembling a : 
little the wines of Spain. The white wines de garde resemble : 
much the wines of the Ehine. The effervescing white wines 1 
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ore good, tihough not equal to Champagne. The reds are 
generous, but li^ht. The wines de garde, as well as the straw 
winesy are only drank when old. The price of the former is 
thiee fraDCS tne litre ; of the latter, four or five. The effer- 
TeBcihg white wines are from eighty centimes to a franc. The 
led wines of the first growth in wood, at three or four years 
old, firom fifty to sixty-seven francs the hectolitre. 

The white wines de garde, or wines for keeping, as it may 
be rendered, are made of the best white grapes, from the must 
of a single pressure. The must is put up in iron-bound casks, 
TOry strong, as it comes from the press. The bung is made 
as dose as possible, and they cover it with linen soaked in oil, 
over which are placed fine ashes, well pressed down. The 
wine is racked twice at the end of eight or ten months from 
iiie Yintage. After this, the cask is lefb without closing or 
fSSamf up for ten or twelve years, when the wine is bottled, 
and improves the longer it is kept. 

At Arsuros some excellent red wine is made, which brings 
fixrty or fifty francs the hectolitre. The wines of Molamboz 
and Yadans are good. Those of Arbois bring from twenty- 
four to thirty francs. The wines for which this department 
is most noted are straw, yellow, white, and clairet. 

The yellow wine is only made at Arbois, and brings from 
three to six francs the bottle, the price varying in proportion 
to the age and vintage. It is the same with the straw wines 
in bottle. In wood, the latter bring from three to four 
hundred francs the hectolitre. That of Poligny is the best. 

The white wines are made everywhere. The best, however, 
are grown at Arbois, PupiUin, and Montigny, and sell from 
one &anc to one franc and a half the bottle in ordinary years. 
The price of the clairets is nearly the same ; the best are made 
at Poligny. Those of Arbois are more fiery, and not so agree- 
able to the palate. 

The straw wine is made at Poligny, of the best grapes, per- 
fectly ripe, and gathered with care. They are placed on 
planks, or suspended by twine, in a room where the north 
wind cannot enter. Three or four months after, when the 
fitdt has lost half its bulk by desiccation, it is pressed. The 
must is commonly lefb six months in the cask fermenting. 
When the fermentation is complete, the wine is racked to 
dear it of the grosser lees. It is barrelled up, and left alone 
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for five or six years. It is then racked again and fined. ^ 
This wine is sweet and luscious, and will keep a long time. ^ 
The older it becomes, the yellower is its colour. It is much |^ 
/sought after in Prance, and will bear carriage well. It has f 
some analogy with Tokai in its qualities, getting thick by ^ 
age. ^ 

An effervescing, or sparkling wine, is made at Arboi% ■ 
which has been famous for a very long time. Hence " wine *^ 
of Arbois is not Champagne though it sparkles." After the * 
grapes have been treated as usual, the must is placed in a vat ' 
for twenty-four, thirty-six, or forty-eight hours, according to ■ 
the temperature at the time, the object being to let it settle^ = 
and get rid of impurities, which rise to the surface in the form 
of a crust. This crust is suffered to get as thick as possible *■ 
before the fermentation is so far advanced as to be visible^ ^ 
because, if it were, there would not be time to rack off the 
wine in a clear state. The maker always passes the m^ 
watching it, so as to catch the favourable moment, which is 
indicated by little bubbles of carbonic acid gas appearing on 
the surface. Having racked it off once, the must is placed 
in a vat imtil a second crust or scum forms, when it is again 
racked, and this is repeated two or three times, until the must 
is perfectly limpid. The wine is then put into casks, which 
are carefully kept full. The cellar is visited several times in 
the day, to see that the bung is safe ; but if the wine has 
started, the cask is carefully filled up with the same sort of 
wine again. When the fermentation has subsided, the cask 
is closed from the air. The wine is racked &^am several 
times in January and February. In March it is fined and 
bottled during clear weather. The corks are tightly driven, 
fiaistened with packthread, and sealed. The bottles are then 
removed to a cellar of the proper temperature. 

Some keep their wine in wood for ten years and more, and 
thus obtain yellow wine (vmjaune). It will last a long while, 
some of the growers offering it forty years old. The clairet 
is made in the same way as the white wine. Poligny is noted 
for the best sort. It is very agreeable, especially when 
mingled with water, and is taken as a refreshing draught by 
those who live where it is made. Clairet here means the same 
kind of wine which at Lons le Saukder is called ro*^, or rose- 
coloured. It is made by strongly pressing the murk of the 
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nd grape, hsyinff first extracted some of the muBt \>j a light 
It ia men. treated in the same manner as the effer- 
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Ih^ white wines are produced by the morillon^ bourguignon, < 
iiediery sayagnin jaune, or moumi grape. 

The d^artaient of the Landes, remarkable for containing 
mt plains of sand formed of those on the ocean shore im- 
psDed Igr the winds oyer the fertile soil, contains a consi- 
OBfdde vineyard tract. Some of the wines are called Cape 
Bntoon wines, being produced at that place. The vines are 
jjlaaHtfA on the sandy downs which border the Gulf of Qas- 

S, in small squares, surrounded by palisades of fir, to pre- 
the progress of the sand; but, notwithstanding this 
iefiancB^ they are soon buried so deeply beneath it, that, at 
fhe end of every ten years, they are obliged to be transplanted 
to anoiher part of the downs. In Cornwall, bordering St. 
6eoige*B Channel, they plant rushes, for the purpose of stop- 

Stihe like encroacmnents of the sands on vegetation, and 
very good effect. 

The wines of Landes are generally made from the white 
pigpiepoint plant. The red are light of colour, and have a 
l^ai^iFiffff* which is very disagreeable. The wliite wine is better. 
In the canton of Arjuzanx there is a vineyard of about thirty 
hectares, which produces a wine like Bourdeaux in bouquet 
and coIaQT. The wine of tolerable quality in this department 
is very small in quantity. The greater part is bad, and finds 
no fiivour either with IVenchmen or foreigners. 

The Loire and Cher boasts some tolerable white wines. 
One of them, gFOwn in the Vend6mois, at Prepatour, called 
vim de HJenri ir., is of venr good quality; it is a <hy wine. 

Tiie department of the Loire produces some good wines, as 
the St. Imchael, which sells at seventy francs the hectolitre 
the first year, one hundred and twenty the second, and one 
hundred and fifty the third. The red wines of that place all 
fiatch nearly the same ]prices. They do not gather the grape 
until it has begun to wither on the stem. The first pressure 
is called the "flower," and is the wine of the first quality. 
In tibia department they rack the wine as soon as the fermen- 
tation has sensibly disappeared, which is in seven or eight 
days; two or three times, in eight days more, it is racked 
again, and it is then ready to be delivered to the purchaser. 
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That whicli is kept in the grower's hands is racked four timei 
before the first frosts, and then fined with fish-glue twice ii 
the space of fifteen days, and drawn off each time with th( 
utmost care. The earlier it is bottled afterwards the bettei 
is the wine. 

The department of Allier, formerly the Bourbonnaise anc 
part of Nivernais, produces some low-priced wines. The besi 
red is about eighteen francs the hectohtre, and capable of pre 
servation for ten years in bottle. At Moulins they make s 
species called vin fou, or mad wine, or rather, " drunkard'f 
wine." They fill a small, strong-bound cask, having no bung, 
with must ; this they put into another cask, and plunge i1 
into the vat, from which it is not withdrawn until the fermen- 
tation ceases. This wine is very intoxicating. Others, to 
obtain a stronger wine than usual, roll a tun into the open 
air during a severe frost, and taking out the head, having set 
the cask on its end, it becomes frozen to a considerable depth 
in the upper part. The lower portion of the liquid is then 
racked off and bottled. This wine will keep long, and is veiy 
strong in quality. 

Ancient writers have said that in some parts of G-ermany, 
during the Augustan age, the cold was so intense that the 
wine was frozen in the casks, and cut out with hatchets. 
Mr. Parkes made some experiments on wine exposed to a 
degree of cold of 22^ below the freezing point, and it was 
singular enough, that this gentleman stated he could nofc 
find any difference in taste between the frozen and unfrozen 
portions, and he even thought the fluid part tasted more 
vapid than the other. The proportions were as follows : — Of 
Port wine 560 grains froze, and 580 remained liquid. Of 
Sherry exposed in a similar situation, 288 grains were 
frozen, and 1056 remained liquid. There seems to be a 
singular difference between the results of the experimentalist 
and the practice above recorded. 

At Grannat they make white wine with the red grape. 
They gather the grape when wet with dew, immediately 
press it, and ferment the must in casks. The wine thus 
manufactured is as clear as the finest rock water, heady, 
and capable of effervescence when put into bottles in the 
month of March following the vintage. 

A vin gris, a grey or rather brown wine, is made here by 
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ng the must to ferment for forty-eight hours. A rose- 
ired wine is also manufactured hj racking it after three 
ur days' fermentation in the vat. This last wine is ex- 
nt, of a very agreeable taste, but, what is singular, has 
ret become an article of commerce. 
b Mees, in the department of the Basses Alps, there is 
> good red wine made, which at ten years old sells for 
Tranc and a half the bottle, and at twenty years old for 
5 firancs. These wines are kept by the inhabitants in 
-jeans for ten or fifbeen years. Malijay, Oraison, Eiez, 
nsole, and Chabrieres, are the principal vineyards, 
ae of the most extensive vine districts in France, if quan- 
pather than quality be considered, is the department of 
Seine and Oise. It contains 16,298 hectares of vines, 
ucing 849,718 hectolitres of wine, at 52'13f per hectare, 
3d at 14,775,880 francs. These wines are of very mid- 
r quality, even considered as ordinary wines of the 
try. In the fifteenth century Mantes produced a wine, 
h some reckoned among the best ordinary. It fell into 
ipute a centuiy ago, on the grubbing up of the vineyard 
e Celestins, called that of the Cote de Celestins. This wine 
id to have resembled Bourdeaux. It was exported to 
[and and Holland. There remains nothing commendable 
le qualities of these wines at present ; but the consump- 
in the capital makes the average price sixteen francs the 
Dlitre. In the department of the Oise, also, some ordi- 
meagre wines are grown. 

L the five departments composing the old province of 
nandy, the Eure grows the vine with a view to making 
. There is a small vineyard in Calvados, near Caen. 
b recent biography of the " Queens of England," there 
le information that the wines of Normandy were held 
•eat repute by the Romans, and immortalised by Horace, 
they had subsequently regained a portion of their an- 
; renown, and become a source of wealth and prosperity 
le province. The author resided more than a year in the 
rtment of the Eure, not long after the last peace, and 
the history of the province, of which he remembers no- 
l to confirm such a statement. The wine, such as it is, 
ly equals cider, a great Norman beverage, as may be 
red from the climate. In regard to Horace, if the poet 
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reallj wrote verses in praise of Norman wine, they nmst Ikaye 
slipped out of the only two copies oi tHe ^et wUch the 
author possesses, or else they carry an allusion too obscure 
for common optics. Voltaire observed that Adam did not 
trouble himself about the authorship of " Virgil," nor can it 
be imagined Horace troubled himself mudi about the terri- 
tory EoUo severed from Neustria, and made a dukedom. The 
vines in the northern part are planted upon steep chalk hills, 
close to the Seine. The cider made in the department is 
617,000 hectolitres ; the wine, 59,240 hectolitres, at about t 
8id. the gallon. The principal vineyards are at the Andelys, 
Evreux, Louviers, Font Auaemer, and Bemay. 

The departments of the C6tes du Nord, of the Creuse, 
Pinistere, la Manche, TOme, Seine Inferieure, Pas de Ca* 
lais, and Nord, produce no wine. The Somme produces but 
700 hectolitres m a very favoured locality, and of the very 
worst kind. 

The wines of Corsica amoimt only to 310,730 hectolitres, 
at 31*12 per hectare, in value about 4,660,950 francs. The 
portion exported goes for the most part to Leghorn. The 
vines are good ; but care and attention seem wanting in ma- 
nufacturing the wine. Only 30,000 hectolitres are exported. 
The most noted growths are those of Ajaccio, Bastia, Cape 
Corsica, Corte, Verdese, Serra, and St. Lucia. The mean 
price of the hectolitre is but fifteen francs. 

A very excellent variety of grape is grown in Corsica, called 
the sciaccarello. At Sartena a wine is made, called by the 
native particolore. It is of a fine red, of prime quality, a 
delicious flavour, and is stomachic. The best grapes are 
chosen in situations most exposed to the sun's rays. The 
stems of the bunches are twisted eight days before the vin- 
tage ; the bimches are then gathered, and kept eight days 
more on a floor, when the grapes are taken from the stems 
and pressed. The must is placed in a small tun for fermen- 
tation, and the wine is racked into smaller barrels or demi- 
jeans. It is not fit to drink for two years, before which 
time it would be too sweet. It may be kept twenty years, 
and iu gaining age it acquires strength, and an exquisite 
bouquet. 

ML the Corsican wines are exported from Cape Corsica. 
The wines destined for exportation are generally mingled 
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•oiled wine. The must is put into boilers, and reduced 
d or fourtli part in qiu jr, and to three barrels of 
one of boilea must is acuii This mixture gives it 
loiur and taste of Malae ana it is frequently sold for 
o the merchants of the No i, when it reaches Leghorn. 
dud of wine is not drunk m Corsica; it sells for fifty 
If franca the hectolitre. It is wid that sometimes 
iKdEfaig the must too long a disagreeable taste is im- 
i to i£e wine, and that the oxide of tke ecfpftat boilers 
en perceived in the taste. The Eranek are attempting 
ma^iB practice of the CorsicanB in tiiia respect, &r the 
e ia exeellent, having eveir vvciety of hiU and plain. 
tempei«fem!« enagmial to uie growth^ whidian suit- 
>botii 




CHAPTER Til. 
WINES OP SPAIS AND THE CANARIES. 



, XERES, &C,— 



SoDTHWAitD of France geograpliically, Spain ahould, from 
happier climo oa a vine-growing country, precede it in tha 
eicellencB of its wines. These, aa it ia, deservedly rank high 
in general estimation. This eBtimation is not founded upoH' 
the value in which the Spanish aherries are held in England. 
It would be unjust to form an opinion of the wines of 
Spain from the general tasto of a people, too many of whom ' 
think adulterated wine of Oporto the best product of the 
grape. K France rank before Spain in its wines, -it is be- 
cauae science has led the way to eicellence there, and enabled j 
the French to attain, by delicacy of management, by art-and i 
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labour, tliat which nature had well-nigh accorded to Spain 
without such appliances. 

The wines of Spain are grown on a soil highly congenial 
to the culture of the vine, for the most pwt upon chalk, 
called in the country albariza, of which carbonate of lime 
forms two-thirds, and often three-fourths. The sun ripens 
the grape without those hazards from chill and humidity to 
which, in a more northern climate, the vintage is constantly 
exposed. Hence the crop rarely fails, though in the soutlifm 
parts of the country the heat is so intense in summer, that 
they are obliged in some places to irrigate the vines. From 
noHih to south, sites, soils, and exposures of the happiest 
kind, cover the face of the country. 

Some of these wines are said to possess medicinal qualities. 
Aocerding to Baccius, they were once held in high estimation 
it Borne, and were exported in his time in large quantities, on 
aeooimt of their reviving qualities to invalids and sick per- 
80I1B. Those in a low and languid state were thought to 
deriye great benefit from them, when taken in a moderate 
quantity. 

With every disadvantage in the process of making, there 
are both red and white wiues in Spain of surpassing excel- 
lence. The rude treatment of the grape at the vintage has 
not made the traveller insensible to this truth. The treat- 
ment is somewhat changed at Xeres and Malaga, where, 
from the demands of commerce, improved methods of manage- 
ment have been introduced by foreign interests. The wines 
commonly drunk by the people of Spain are not the white 
luscious wines, nor the dry Xeres, but very excellent red 
wines, often too much deteriorated, it is true, by the care- 
lessness of the manufacturer. The sweet wines of the South, 
so highly esteemed by the natives, are usually drunk in but 
small quantities at a time : rarely more than a glass after 
each meal. The red are drunk in the houses of the better 
class in a state that may give some idea of their excellent 
qualities, untainted by the odre, or skin, which the lack of 
staves for barrels, poverty, or perhaps the absence of com- 
mercial stimulus, may lead the peasantry to substitute. The 
white wines grown near the coasts are not liable to this 
taint, the foreign demand removing the evil. The best red 
wines, grown far in the interior, are generally kept in skins, 

o2 
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as being easier of carriage. They are often found so defiled, 
even in the tavern, with the pitchy taste, and the filth of the 
uncleansed skin, to say nothmg oi the deposit owing to the 
coarse conduct of the vintage, that they cannot be drunk by 
a foreigner at aU. 

Erom Catalonia some thousand pipes are annually sent to 
England, and twelve thousand are exported from Valencia 
and Malaga. About twelve thousand tuns were imported 
into Great Britain alone from Spain in 1808, which is less 
than in 1700, when the amoimt was 13,649. Holland and 
the north of Europe have, in some seasons, taken twenty 
thousand pipes of all kinds. The home consumption at 
present it is not easy to ascertain ; about five thousand hogs- 
heads are annually consumed in Madrid. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand pipes have, in some years, been exported 
from tie comitry,^ro the Spanish Woides of America 
were lost to her. 

The province of La Mancha is most of it a wine district, 
and there the justly celebrated wine called Val de Fenas, or 
Manzanares, is made. These are both towns of the wine 
district of La Mancha. This wine is red, of excellent body, 
perhaps with as much as Port before it is made fiery with 
Drandy. In the hands of Frenchmen it would be found 
equal in strength, flavour, and body to the best southern 
growths of the country. The vineyards in good part belong 
to Don Carlos, the brother of Ferdinand VII., and to the 
Marquis of Santa Cruz. This wine requires age to perfect 
it, and then it is equal to any red wme in the world, for 
every quality, save, perhaps, the delicacy which distinguishes 
the nigher class of Burgundy. It is grown upon a rocky or 
stony soil, as Val de JPenas, or " Yalley of Stones," indicates. 
It is produced in ^reat plenty, selling at from seven to ten 
rials the arroba, in the town of Val de Penas, or from 
three shillings and twopence to four shillings and eightpence 
per 4^ gallons. The higher orders of the inhabitants of the 
Castiles rate it very highly ; but no idea can be formed of 
this wine from what is drunk at Madrid. The vines employ 
all the inhabitants of the district, where the wages of the 
labourer are only about sevenpence a day. This wine, except 
in the skin, can only be drunk upon the spot, where it is kept 
in tmejas, or huge clay vesseb, nolding each eight hundred 
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eaDoZLB. These liave steps to mount up to them, and cocks 
introduced into their sides. JSTo wood to make vats, or even 
casks, can be obtained. The wine, therefore, is transported 
in skms on the backs of mules, and, in consequence, has a 
taste not at all agreeable to those imaccustomed to it. It 
is a rich, racy, and noble wine, and bears a price at the rate 
of only three pounds ten shillings per pipe from the grower. 
Six thousand ikins have been seen m the store of one of the 
nowers, each containing ten arrobas, or about forty gallons. 
English merchants going with wine staves to La Mancha, 
just before the vintage, might secure, on speculation, some of 
the veiy finest of wines, well adapted to the English taste. 
But the staves must be very strong, and fit to bear knocking 
about when filled, and they must be of small size to fit the 
mule's back. A little has in this way sometimes reached 
"Rn glftTMl ; but the journey to the coast is long and tedious, 
and the expense considerable. 

In Catalonia, where the soil is propitious, the plains are 
carefully cultivated ; even the highest cliffs which are acces- 
sible are planted with a great variety of vines. Wherever 
there is a slip or fall of the cliff leaving a few feet of surface, 
a mere ledge, to which there is no other mode of access than 
being let down by a rope, even there the vine is set. The 
fondness of the Spaniards for this branch of husbandry is so 
strong, as to make them in some places neglect every other 
species of cultivation. The wines of this province are not 
in very high esteem, which principally arises from the sloven- 
liness with which they are made, both red and white. The 
Spaniards formerly sent the larger part of these wines to 
their colonies in America. Some of the Catalonian wines 
have been accused of imparting an earthy taste. This pro- 
bably arises from bad management. About Eosas the hill- 
sides are planted in double rows, and com sown in the inter- 
vals, imtil the hiUs become too steep to admit of com culti- 
vation, and the thin soil, consisting of broken granite, has 
hardly earth enough to give it root. At Pigueras, the 
country is cultivated with great care, even to the Pyrenees, 
and on their bases themselves, and the vines are carefully 
attended. Pigueras wine is well known as a mixture used 
to give lighter wines body. The red wines of this province 
jae not remarkable for quality. The Malvasia, made at 
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Sitges, about fifteen miles west of Barcelona, is considered 
very good. It is pale and clear, but acquires colour witb 
age, while the manufacture is negligent beyond example. 
They have in this province a good rancio, a c^ry white wine 
called Xarello, not very commendable, and a Macabeo, made 
of the grape of that name, sweet and white. The exporta- 
tion of wine from Catalonia of late years, though consider- 
able, has been chiefly for mingling with other wines of less 
strength. From Tarragona, five thousand pipes of wine, and 
much good brandy, are annually shipped off. These wines 
are of tolerable body, but manufactured in the careless mode 
of the country. The grapes are used without selection, and 
no pains are taken in the cellar, yet the wine finds a tolerable 
market. Borja produces a luscious white wine. The coun- 
tiT about Tarragona, on the road to Barcelona, is almost 
wholly a wine country. Mataro has some excellent vines ; 
but the red wine is made here, as usual, in a negligent 
manner, and neither fined nor racked. The quality is some- 
what harsh, between Port and Claret. 

!Prom Valencia a considerable quantity of Beni Carlos, a 
strong deep-red wine, is exported to France, expressly to 
mingle with claret for England. It comes from a town of 
that name, to the eastward of the city of Valencia. Vineros 
has also a red wine, very similar to Beni Carlos. There is also 
a wine made, at Beni Carlos, of tolerable quality, consumed 
upon the spot. The wines of La Torre, Segorbe, and Mur- 
viedro, are generous and good ; that of the latter place is 
strong, and the best part of it is on this account distilled into 
brandy, which was formerly shipped to America. The wines 
of this province, too, are often bought up to mix with port in 
the English market, and are sent there for that purpose. Much 
vino de radon, or common wine, is grown in tms province. 
The brandy of Spain is next to that of France in excellence, 
and much is made in this province, as well as in Catalonia. 

At Alicant there is an excellent red wine, which becomes 
of the very first order by age ; it is made from grapes of two 
or three sorts, mingled together. Some dry white is also 
made there, but the town is most noted for vino Unto, or red 
wine, strong and sweet, of which, however, a very small quan- 
tity indeed is now exported, the commerce of the place having 
gone to decay. Like Cyprus wine, it is said to possess heal- 
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ing qualities, and to cleanse wounds. When old it is called 
Fonoillon. It comes from the tintilla plant. Near Alicant 
the irrigation of the vines has been carried on upon a large 
scale. The reservoirs are a grand undertaking, of great cost 
and much labour. El Pantano, about twelve miles from 
Alicant, is a tank, formed by damming up a valley with an 
embankment, two hundred feet high, and forty thick. This 
{(applies water for an entire year. Not far away from Ali- 
cant there is another of these reservoirs, having a wall sixty 
feet high, and broad enough for three or four carriages to 
travel upon. The cultivation of the vine in the South is there- 
fore an expensive work, from the climate being over dry. It 
has been calculated that three gallons and an eighth of wine 
cost from the press fourteenpence, English, for labour alone 
in this part of Spain. Vinaroz, Santo Domingo, and Perales 
produce tolerable red wines. The wines grown near Villena, 
in Murcia, are almost all distilled into brandy. 

In Arragon there are tolerable wines. The best are a vino 
fintOj and that of Garinena and the Hospital, from the vine 
which the French call Grenache. The best wine in Arragon 
is called the Campo de Garinena. In the estimation of Eoxaa 
demente, it excels all the other wines of Spain for delicacy. 
The district in which it is grown lies in a hilly country, be- 
tween Saragossa and Madrid, near Calatayud. In Biscay, at 
Chacoli, a wine of the second class, a vino hrozno, or austere 
and harsh wine, is produced in great quantity. The best is 
made at Vittoria. Five or six different kinds of vines are en- 
grafted in Biscay on one stock, which must render the wine 
of very dubious character. It smacks of the skin, and sells 
for about threepence the bottle. Fuen9aral, not far from 
Madrid, produces a very good wine, of the muscatel class, not 
inferior to the best Malaga. It is mostly consumed in the 
ne^hbourhood. 

xn. Navarre, Peralta is remarked for a good dessert wine, a 
ranciOy from the same cause as the French wines so called, 
namely, long keeping. It is also famed for its dry and sweet 
wines. There are well-knovm country growths at Tudela and 
Puerta de la Eeyna, but none reach the sea, or come into 
commerce, from being made far inland. Near Pampeluna 
there is a good wine de liqueur msAe. In Leon the best wines 
are found at Medina del Campo ; in old Castile, at Bioxa, 
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near Terra del Campo, and at Carbezon, not far firom Yalla- 
dolid. A wine much esteemed in the country is made near 
Ciudad Eeal. Murcia principally produces viru de liqueur. 
GaUicia has a second growth, for home consumption, called 
Eibadavia, a white wine. The details respecting: the manage- 
ment of the wines in the interior of Spain are very scanlry, but 
the same slovenly treatment injures tnem all, and the pitched 
hogskin of the vinatero, or wine-seller, generally completes 
what the carelessness of the grower began. With so many 
evils in such a delicate article as wine, it is rather to be won- 
dered at that any Spanish wine is palatable, and that the 
proverb of the country, " Pregonar vino y vender vinagre," 
' " To cry wine and sell vinegar," is not more frequently ex- 
emplified. 
/-^ To return to the wines of the coast. It is in the beautiftd 
"> provinces of Grenada and Andalusia that the wines most 
*^ valued by foreigners are made, and the favourite species of 
v grape is the Pedro Ximenes, This species enters into all 
the wines of that country in the present day. When used 
alone, and kept to be old, it makes a choice and valuable 
sweet wine. The mountains round Malaga are clothed to 
the summits with vines, one half of the plants being of the 
foregoing species. A great number of presses are continu- 
ally kept at work during the vintage in that and the border- 
ing districts. No labour is spared on the vineyards. Here 
the benefits of commerce, in spite of all obstacles, have 
forced their way, and the wine is made in a far better man- 
ner than where this active principle of improvement is un- 
felt. The most celebrated wines of this province are white. 
There is a wine here fiavoured with chemes, called Guindas, 
the Spanish for cherries. As well as the preceding class, 
this is consumed at home. 

They have a custom in some parts of the country of putting 
roasted pears into wine, to improve it in drinking, fancying 
. that it becomes better ; whence the saying, " El vino de las 
peras dalo a quien bien quieras, " Give the wine of pears to 
him you regard," because the wine is supposed to be made 
more agreeable and wholesome by the addition. 

The mountain wines of Malaga have long been well known 
out of Spain. The vines cover the hills from the valley 
depths, the little habitations of the dressers peep out roman- 
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i tically on the dediyities from among them. Wines, dry, 
8wee^ and lusdous, are made in the districts around the city. 
There are also several kinds of dry wine. The Malaga, 
QBually so called, is sometimes mingled with a proportion of 
vine burned a little in the boiling, imparting a peculiar taste. 
The reason of this is, that they are not so careful at Malaga 
in making the arrope for mingling, as they are at San Lucar 
de Boirameda, and, in consequence, the ^dne gets a singed 
flavour. It is a powerful wme, long in high repute. This 
vine is from a white grape, and contains a very large pro- 
portion of alcohoL The mountain wines are pressed from 
the grape somewhat riper than for the preceding kind. The 
'^lagrimas" wine, which is made from the droppings of very 

; ripe grapes, conmionly called virgin juice, is a very luscious 
vme, from the large white Muscatel grape — of course it un- 

^ deigoes no pressure. There is here the Pedro Ximenes, a 
vine named from the grape so common in most parts of Spain, 
of ezceUent quality. The dry wines are generally pressed 
from fruit not so mature in ripeness as the sweet. At Ma- 
liga, too, there is a white wine produced, of a coarse cha- 
lacter, but strong ; very like bad or inferior sherry. It is 
too often imported and pass.ed off for the growth of the 
sherry district in this country. As this wine is much lower 
in price than sherry, it is turned, among the ignorant, to 

(^the dealer's account, and forms a class of our misnamed 
cheap sherries. Still more is shipped off to America. Very 
little old Mountain or Malaga sweet wine is grown at 
present. 

The vineyards around Malaga alone are estimated to pro- 
duce annually between thirty and forty thousand butts of 
wine, of which nearly twen^-seven thousand are exported. 

. The prices vary from thirty-nve dollars to one hundred and 

1 seventy a butt. The Americas now import the greatest part 
of these wines. As much as two hundred pounds sterling 
has been paid for a cask of very old wine of prime quality. 
Yet, in 1733, old Mountain Malaga was sold for twenty-four 

L pounds per tim, and new for twenty and twenty-one. The 

t wine called " bastard," in old books, was a sweet wine, 

I most probably from this part of Spain, and made of the 

' ** bastardo " grape. 

The price of labour and the expense of the vineyards are 
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much less at Malaga tHan at Xeres, wHere the sheny wine 
is grown. Most of the vines flourish in about eighteen 
inches of a rich loam or mould upon a blue shalj substra- 
tum, which scales up, and, mingling with the mould, imparte 
to it a looseness and firee quality allied to the rocky or 
gravelljr sites, found to be so congenial to the vine in oth^ 
countries. It is not, therefore, so calcareous as the soil in 
the vicinity of Xeres, and hence not so well adapted for 
diT wines. Close to Malaga, however, limestone inter- 
mmgles with the schist. The vineyards are, many of them, 
situated at a great height above the sea, where the earth 
around the vines must be carefully secured. In the treat- 
ment of the vine they are by no means as careful as at 
Xeres. Yet every spot is cultivated, although the country 
is exceedingly uneven. Manure is rarely used at all. The 
varieties of vine in the district are very numerous, and in tUa 
fine climate there are three gatherings of grapes in the year. 
The flrst gathering takes place in June, ana furnishes tbe 
Muscatel raisins, and the bloom dried in the sun. The 
lexias, which are exported as such, are dipped in lye, and ; 
exposed to the sun's action. The Larga grape, that yields 
the sun raisins, makes an .excellent wine mingled wiUi 
the Pedro Ximenes. The vintage grapes are gathered in 
September and October. It is wonderful to view the firuit- 
fubiess of the soil in this district. In 1829, eight millions 
of pounds of Muscatel and bloom raisins, and 30,000 arrobas 
of lexias in casks, were exported from Malaga, the produce 
of one season, with no less than 20,000 jars of grapes, yetj 
the quantity of wine made was not diminished ; it not bemg 
less than 35,000 butts. The fine climate renders the vintage 
in this part of Spain not only rich in produce, but certain in 
crop. The exports of fruit and wine to England jfrom Malaga 
are on the decrease, but to America it is the reverse. The 
Muscatel grape cannot be cultivated more than four leagues 
from the coast. 

The district called the Axarquia is that in which these] 
vines are grown. Though mountainous, wherever it is prao- i 
ticable, the vines are planted symmetrically, about eight feet 
asunder. In the worst seasons nineteen arrobas of wine are 
produced from five hundred plants. It is impossible to form, 
a true idea, without seeing it, of the amazing fertility of tha ^ 
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Axarauia. Wherever tHe soil on the acclivities is not occu- 
pied by vineSy the prickly pear grows, and feeds the cochineal 
iDMCt, while olives, almonds, figs, oranges, lemons, pomegra- 
Hfltee, and even the sugar-cane, flourish in profusion under 
that glorious sky. Yelez Malaga, five leagues from Malaga, 
poduces much wine, passing under the general name of 
Malaga. 

The wines are conveyed fiom the press, half fermented, into 
the merchant's stores m sheepskins. Wine is constantly sent 
from Malaga to America unbrandied, and, notwithstanding 
the treatment it receives at the vintage, it bears the voyage 
well, although English merchants assert that the decomposi- 
tion of the wine, for want of brandy, is inevitable. The 
truth is, that the bad mode of preservation of the southern 
vines causes whatever defects are found in them. If they 
were treated with as much care as the French bestow on their 
better wines, no such results would ever be observed. 

The sherry wine, which some will contend was the " sack" 
of our forefathers, but which was, no doubt, a general name 
to designate the wines of Xeres, Tenerifie, and others of a 
similar character, belonging principally to Spain, is made in 
Andalusia, near Cadiz, on the west coast, between the rivers 
Qnadalquiver and Guadalete. The district included in the 
province of Cadiz is of a triangular form, having on the 
northern angle the town of St. Lucar de Barrameda ; on the 
southern angle, the Puerto de Santa Maria ; and the eastern 
point formed by the town of Xeres de la Frontera, from 
which the wine takes its name, the English having first 
changed Xeres into Sherris, and finally into Sherry. This 
triangle encloses a space measuring about twelve miles on 
each side. The vineyards which produce wine for the Eng- 
lish market cover eighty thousand acres. Upwards of four 
hundred thousand pipes are made of all kinds, including 
those which are exported, and such as are consumed in the 
district. 

There is a great gradation in the prices of sherry, for 
though the average is not above thirlr-five pounds the butt, 
the charges are from fifbeen up to sixty-five pounds. The 
value of the sherries exported is calculated at four hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. There are no export duties. 

The manufacture of the sherries takes place under the care 
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of the agents or principals of foreign houses, who reside on 
the spot, and this is the reason of the improyement of late 
years in the wines of Xeres. The vineyards are princq^y 
on slopes or declivities. The gn^s are lefb to hang nntu 
they begin to shrivel in the sun. The fruit is white, one- I^ 
eignth being generally the Pedro Ximenes grape, mixed witii ^ ' 
other varieties. In those at Malaga and Grenada, one-half of '•'__ 
the Pedro Ximenes grape is used in the vineyards, at Motril j:*" 
four-fifths, and at Paxarete one-fourth. The Temprana is used r 
largely at St. Lucar, at Xeres, and at Port St. Maiy. It is |5 
adopted in the Paxarete, Ximenes, Muscat, and TintiUa wines. 
The grapes are sometimes exposed to the sun on mats for a 
day or two after they are gathered. They are turned and 
sorted carefully for the better wines. The vines, phmted 
about five feet asunder, are carefully dug round immediatiefy 
After the vintage, and little hollows are left by some growess ' 
round the roots to retain the moisture. In January, or soon 
after, they turn up the mould, and carefully weed the ground. 
The pruning takes place in March, and the earth is afterwards 
rakea over, when the vines are propped with canes until the 
vintage. The labour of the vineyard is continued even to . 
huntiQg out the insects on the vines. There is, however, P 
seldom or never a failure in the crop, owing to the benignity !^ 
of the climate. The high price of good sherry is not wonder " 
ful, when the care in the growth and the home duties aie ' 
taken into account. A bottle of very superior sherry fetches 
three shillings and fourpence on the spot, though the common 
ordinary wine of the country is but sixpence. 

The soil of the Xeres vineyards, by which is understood 
the entire district for six or seven leagues round, at least the 
better portion of them, consists of what is called " albariza^" 
or chalky soil, of " arenas," or light sandy ground^ and of the . 
" barros," the last being an ochrous earthy soil, with here and 
there day and other substances intermingled. The vineyards 
are exceedingly productive. The produce in average years 
in fair sized good vineyards, is from fifby to sixty butts, or 
about three hundred gallons the English acre. Some, how- 
ever, produce six hundred. The soil is dug deep and trenched, ^ 
but not manured. Where sand prevails, or in the arenas, , 
the product is about five butts an acre; on the albartoiu i^ 
about three. 
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grapes are submitted to the usual mode of pressure, 
crinkled infk gypsum to saturate the malic acid in the 
Che fno9to, or must, is left to ferment in the cask, with all 
im retained which the fermentation raises. Th^ do 
Far it to work over, but leave it to itself. The March 
le vintage it is racked. The elements of the wine must 
i, when so little care is necessary in the process. The 
le wines are thus left is ten or twelve weeks. Casks 
; exposed in all temperatures, and sometimes in the 
T, without mischief. Any kind of shelter is considered 
at, and a good cellar, as it is held in the North, is 
•red of no moment. The places in which the wine is 
ferment are strongly constructed of wood, above 
, and the casks are placed in tiers, with the bungs 
'■ closed, so as to keep out all extraneous matters, but 
same time to allow fuU breathing to the wine. In 
e ropiness of the wines, an accident of very frequent 
jnce elsewhere, owing to the slovenly mode of treating 
fermentation, seldom occurs here. The process causes 
for surprise, in some cases, how so excellent a product 
ined. When the same care is observed in the first 
mt of the must and its subsequent management, as is 
)d towards the vines, no graise is ever the result, 
varieties of sherry depend, in a great measure, upon the 
of the vine used, the class of soil in which it is grown, 
5 care taken in the management of the process of fer- 
ion. AU sherry wine is by nature of a pale colour, 
ker shades are conferred by age, or by vino de color, 
id wine. This arrope, as it is called locally from the 
is made only at San Lucar de Barrameda, in the fol- 
manner. They take six butts of must before fer- 
Lon commences, and boil it down to one butt, keep- 
> liquid constantly stirred and the surface carefully 
d, so as to remove all impurities that arise in the 
taking care that the liquid be not singed or burned. 
)cess is conducted over a gentle fire in a large copper- 
md when it is quite thick, the fire is graduaUv with- 
Tom it, so that the liquor may cool without bemg too 
r effected. This is the cerrope which, afterwards mixed 
irter or less quantiiy with the pale wines, makes the 
)herry of different shades which is so much esteemed. 
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The wine is not at all deteriorated by this treatment, or b} 
the mixture of wines of the same quality. The pale sherries, 
then, are the pure wine, containing nothing but the admix- 
ture of a couple of bottles of good brandy to the butt ; and 
this is wholly unnecessary. 

The wine called Amontillado is not always the product oi 
design. The quantity made is small. It is a drier wine than 
the common sherry, and is very often the result of accident. 
To make this wine the driest of all the Xeres wines, the fruit 
is plucked two or three weeks earlier than for the othei 
species. It allows of no foreign mixture of any kind. The 
white grapes are trodden by the peasantry with sabots on theii 
feet. The wine is then allowed to ferment for two months 
or more, when it is racked, and placed in the wood in the de- 
positories above ground at Port St. Mary and at Xeres, 
These depositories generally hold three tiers of casks. The 
bungs are carelessly closed without affecting the quality ol 
the ynne. It is singular, that of a hundred butts of sheny 
out of the same vineyard, some of them will be Amontillado 
without the manufacturer being able to account for it. Not 
a drop of brandy can be added to genuine Amontillado with- 
out spoiling it. The sherry wines of the best quality average 
about 14° alcohol per cent. The statements otherwise given 
at 18°, 19°, and 20° of alcohol, are erroneous, or refer to those 
wines ia which brandy is added to disguise mixtures by the 
dealer, some of which, passing in England for sherry, are 
either the common growths of the country, or are altogethei 
Petitions. Of this last class is the larger part of inn and 
tavern wines. 

San Lucar de Barrameda stands on the left bank of the 
river Guadalquiver, at its junction with the sea. Between 
this town and Xeres de la Frontera are situated the vine- 
yards which produce the wine called ManzaniQa, properly 
Man9amlla, lately come into great use in England. This 
wine was very highly spoken of as a choice wine in the 
fifteenth century, and it is at present held in higher estima- 
tion by the natives than any wine produced in Andalusia. 
It is a light, delicate, pure wine, of a fine-straw colour, highly 
aromatic and stomachic. With many constitutions it operates 
as a diuretic. Much discussion has taken place in regard to 
the name and place of origin of this £i,vourite species of wine. 
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Both HJeirrani and Boxas Clemente say tliat tbe name is de- 
iived from a pueblo, or village, near Seville, called Manzanilla, 
and not, as some suppose, &om man9amlla, a small apple. 
In modem days there is no Manzanilla wine produced in that 
ricinity, nor is there any existent record of any having ever 
been grown in that part of the country. At St. Lucar, how- 
fl?er, where its growth and celebrity are traced to remote 
agOBy it is generally believed to have derived its name from 
camomile, the Spanish name for which is '* Manzanilla." This 
amilarity of name, with the strong resemblance there is in 
its* flavour with that plant, tends to confirm the opinion that 
liiifl derivation of the name is correct. This wine is the 
j driest of all the Spanish wines, scarcely any wine what- 
ever surpassing its deUcacy and purity. It admits of no 
mixture of any kind, not even the smallest quantity of brandy, 
irithout a manifest deterioration in taste and flavour. When 
esrefiillY made, it becomes a "perfect wine," and improves 
Ij age beyond all other kinds, both in flavour and firmness, 
10 as to surpass almost every dry wine. The vineyards that 
produce the Manzanilla are planted with various species 
of vines, but where what is called the Eustan grape pre- 
dominates, the best wine of Manzanilla is the result. The 
soil is light and brittle, being composed of a mixture of 
ja Albarizas, of the Arenas, and the Barros. The grapes are 
-1^ mature at an early period, and are gathered ten or twelve 
days before the general vintage of the country'. These vine- 
_ yiffds produce about five thousand butts of must, nearly 
rj' lour-fifths of which are consumed in the country. It was 
* supposed at one period that this choice and delicate wine 
c* could not bear the transit to other countries, or from its own 
.£ naturally warm to a cold climate, without undergoing a 
;ij change m quality and flavour. This prejudice is not founded 
^•\ in fact, as, when carefully bottled in Spain, ia good condition, 
^J and with the commonest precaution, it will stand a voyage to 
■^ any distance, and to any climate, cold or warm. This fact is 
J abundantly proved in the Manzanilla shipped twenty years 
tj ago* by the house of Gorman and Co., of London, so well 
I '' known for its superior Xeres wines. It retains, even at this 
,* j time, in full perfection, its quality and flavour, although until 
>j recently it was not extensively known, even among persons 
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of refined taste. Mr. Pord, an experienced and able anthoi 
of much upon the subject of Spain, by his notice of it in his 
writings, was the means of bringing it into general notice 
two or three years ago. 

There is a wine which is grown on the right bank of the 
Guadalquiver, called Moguer. This wine is sometimes twice 
brandied, and sent to London as common sherry by houses 
that can be named; but the object here is to expose base 
practices, not to publish names ; to caution the public, not to 
punish individuals. Moguer is of a cheap and light quality. 
The wine is not otherwise adulterated by the exporter; 
though often so treated afterwards in London with Cape and 
less costly ingredients. The exporter sends his wines, high 
or cheap-priced, from the country, strictly for what he an- 
nounces tnem to be. Good sherry of a year old would cost 
the merchant thirty pounds the butt without duty in the 
country, if it should be exported ; so that, duty included, it 
could not be imported into Great Britain under thirty shil- 
lings the dozen to the merchant, nor good four years old under 
forty-four. Sherries* are not to be judged by colour, but 
solely by taste. The best kinds are mingled with nothing 
but wine of the same quality, which is inevitable, owing to 
the mode of keeping up the merchants' stock by replenishing 
the casks : except the small quantity of brandy, already men- 
tioned, when sent to England. Even this small quantiiy 
would, we think, be much better omitted. At all good tables 
in England hot wines are deservedly gone out of fashion. 
Not only are they, to a certain extent, injurious, but they 
retain none of the true flavour and aroma of the genuine 
wine. Fine sherry wine wants no brandy for its preserva- 
tion, and the refined palate cannot want what is an injury 
to the flavour in ever so smaU a quantity. (See Appendix, 
No. IV.) 

At Bota, opposite Cadiz, a very excellent muscadine red 
wine, called TmtiUa, is manufactured. At MontiUa, near 
Cordova, they have a very fime-flavoured dry wine, called 
Montilla, which is generally consiuned in that place and 
neighbourhood. 

Paxarete, a wine made at an ancient monastery about five 
leagues &om Xeres, and about eight from Eonda, is a ricli, 
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sweet, and full tasted wine, &om the same grapes as the 
sherry, but in different proportions, very well known in this 
coimtiy, and made from the Pedro Ximenes grape. 

The red wine above mentioned, called Tintilla and Tinto di 
Bota, or, as it is styled in England, Tent, is rich and 
luscious. It carries about thirteen per cent, of alcohol. 
Bota is about five leagues from Cadiz. It is made of a grape 
which is said to be coloured all through, and is principally 
used in England for communion purposes in the Church. 

In Andtdusia, towards Seville, there is a reddish-white 
species of wine, very sweet and luscious. 

The wines of Spain generally, both red and white, will one 
day rank much higher in estimation than some of them do 
at present. The importation of them into England is fast 
encroaching upon the Portuguese. The dry and sweet wines 
are almost fdl that are now known to foreigners ; but the 
red wines of Spain, properly treated, would be found equal 
to most others in goodness. (For imports, see Appendix, 
No. IV.) 

Strength and durability are characteristics of all the Spanish 
wines. Their boiled wine, the Italian Vino Cotto, or vin cuit, 
as the French call it, is mingled with other growths, as well 
as with sherries, for the sake of deepening colour or improv- 
ing flavour. Their wines de liqueur sometimes receive ^so a 
proportion of boiled mosto. A good age is required for 
almost all the Spanish wines to impart to them the proper 
flavour, and attach to them that mellowness so grateful to the 
palate. 

The following may serve as some guide to the prices of 
sherry in Englwid, reckoning the butt at one hundred and 
eight imperial gallons, or one hundred and thirty of the old 
measure, duty paid. 

Pale sherry of a middling quality may be imported at from 
sixty-five pounds per butt to seventy-five. The better quali- 
ties run from eighty to one hundred pounds the butt, and 
even more ; and fine amontillado higher still, up to a hundred 
and fifty pounds. Two hundred pounds have been given for 
a butt of rare excellence. In 1733, sherry was sold in the 
market at a price varying trom twenty-six to twenty-eight 
pounds per tun, or about fourteen pounds per butt. The 
brown sherries sell at about the same prices. 

p 
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The islands of Majorca and Minorca are well situated £Qr j 
the culture of the vine. The last-named island produces a | 
muscadine wine called PoUentia. There are also some red ) 
wines grown there, but none are exported. In Majorca there j 
is a very good red wine, called Aleyor, from the vineyard out 
of which it is made ; used principally for home consumption; 
very little, at least, is exported. The white wines are made in 
a slovenly way, somewhat in the mode adopted in Cyprtis, 
which would seem to indicate that the art had been brought 
there first, and not acquired from Spain. They use eaitiieii 
or stone vats in precisely the same manner for the purpose 
of fermentation. At Banal Busa, a wine resembling thiit of 
the Bhine is grown, well known by the name of Alhk Mora ; 
it resembles hock, but is not so diy. 

The Canaries produce annually about twenty-five thousand 
pipes of white wine for exportation, while fifteen thousand are 
consumed in the islands, or submitted to distillation. The 
brandy thus distilled used to be sent to the Spanish colonies. 
Tenenffe alone produces about twenty-two thousand pipes, of 
a hundred and twenty gallons. There has been a great cor- 
ruption of names in the wines of these islands. Canary was 
once much drunk in England, and was known only by that 
name as late as 1733. In that year new wine was worth jfrom 
twenty-six to thirty pounds per tun, and old Canary thirty- 
six pounds. The writer of this tasted some which was a 
hundred and twenty-six years old, it having been kept durhig 
all that period in the family cellars of a nobleman with whom 
he happened to be dining, and who produced the bottle, in 
contents little more than a pint, as a honne hottche. Its flavour 
was good, and it had ample body. What is called Vidonia 
is properly the dry Canary wine, of a good body. It improves 
by age, and is known often under the general name of Tene- 
nffe. Perhaps it was so called because it is derived from the 
vidogna grape, or is a corruption of Verdona, a green wine, of 
good body, but harsher than Teneriffe, formerly grown on the 
western side of that island, and shipped at Santa Cruz for the 
West Indian market, little or none coming to Europe. Tene- 
riffe produces the best wines of all the islands, having the 
greatest body. The Vidonia is a wine which improves in 
warm climates, in this respect resembling Madeira. The 
Malmsey of Teneriffe is small in quantity, but excellent in 
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ity. At Canary both Malmsey and Yidonia are grown. 



e Malmsey has been accused of possessing an acid quality. 
At Ch)mera me wines improve so much by age, that the dry 
land gain, the flavour of Madeira, and may be easily mistaken 
for it. In jBstct, it is often sold for it in England by the inferior 
.daas of wine merchants, to persons who are no judges of 
what good Madeira should be. On the eastern side of Palma, 
Malvasia, or Mabnsey, is grown, which in a few years gains 
a bouquet like a ripe pine-apple. The dxy wines here are not 
asgooa as those of the other islands, llie best vines do not 
grow much more than a mile from the sea. In the voyage of 
•Sir John Hawkins to these islands, in 1564, he speaks of 
grapes there, which for size were equal to damsons, and says 
of the wines, that "they were better than any in Spain." 
(See Appendix, No. V.) 

In the early voyages to these islands, published in Hak- 
hjLjt, and therefore as old as 1598 at least, there is a passage 
relative to sack, which will puzzle wise heads about that wine, 
by Nicols, who lived eight years in the islands. The island 
of Teneriffe produces three sorts of wine, Canary, MaLvasia, 
and Verdana, " which may all go under the denomination of 
sack." He says that the best wines in his time grew on a 
hill-side callea the Eamb, in Falma. The term sack, it 
would thus seem, was applied to sweet and dry wines of 
Canary, Xeres, or Malaga. In Anglo-Spanish dictionaries 
of a century and a quarter old, sack is given as Vino de Caviar 
rias. Hence it was no doubt Canary sack, Xeres sack, or 
Malaga sack. It was much drunk formerly, for an old work 
of the beginning of the seventeenth century says of some 
of the £Eishionable rakes of that time, " Sacke is their chosen 
nectar ; and they love it better than their own souls ; they 
will never leave off sacke, until they have sackt out aU their 
ailver, nay, nor then neither, for they will pawn their crouds 
(fiddles) for more sacke." In Dodsley's " Old Plays," vol. v., 
the sack drunk at gentlemen's tables is described as a 
mixture of sherry, cider, and sugar; sometimes eggs were 
added, and those who did not thmk it sweet enoiigh, put in 
more sugar. Howell's " French and English Dictionary," 
1650, translates sack vin d'EspcLgne, vm sec, or dry. Some 
have supposed sack is derived Irom aacOi or the odre, or hor- 
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Tocha, in which wine is carried ; but the Spaniards do not apply 
saco to wine skins. The best authority perhaps is Tenner's 
" Via recta ad vitam longam^^ printed m 1628. This author, 
describing Canary wine, says, that Canary " which beareth 
the name of the islands from whence it is brought, is of some 
termed a sacke, with this adjunct sweete, but yet very im- 
properly, for it differeth not only from sacke in sweetness 
and pleasantnesse of taste, but also in colour and consist- 
ence : for it is not so white in colour as sacke, nor so thin 
in substance." This author says nothing of mixing sugar 
with this Canary sacke. He says, " sacke and other stroiiger 
wines are best when they are two or three years old." The 
same author says sack is " completely hot in the third de- 
gree : and that some affect to drink sacke with sugar, and 
some without : and upon no other ground, as I think, but as 
it is best pleasing to their palate." Again : '' Sacke taken 
by itself is very hot and penetrative : being taken with sugar, 
the heat is both somewhat all^^ed, and the penetrative 
quality thereof also retarded." Sugar was in those days 
taken with Ehenish, and several white wines. The con- 
elusion is, that " Sherris" sack, and all such, were the dry 
white wines of Spain and the Canaries, not the sweet. Vi- 
donia, for example, was a sack as well as sherry, and the dry 
mountain wine of Malaga ; a Canary sack is said to have 
been distinguished by the adjunct sweete : this was no doubt 
Malmsey, and plainly shows that sack was a dry wine, j 
The price in 1667, in " Anthony "Wood's Life," as fixed at ' 
Oxford, ran " Sack and Malagaes one shilling and sixpence 
the quart, and no more." Again, in 1673, " Sack and 
Malaga" occur together at one shilling and tenpence the 
quart. These wines are always together in the lists. " Ca- 
nary, Alicant, and Muscatel" precede. 

Vines in the Canary Islands are said to have been first 
planted there in the regn of Charles Y., having been brought 
thither from the Ehine, and the change in the climate and 
soil produced Canary wine ; but the vine of which the Malm- 
sey, or Malvasia, is made, was transported there from Candia. 
A pipe of Malvasia used to sell, about the year 1610, for 
twenty ducats, which with a duty of seventeen ryals on ex- 
portation, made the total expense, for above a hundred Eng- 
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liah gallons, only three pounds fifteen sldllings sterling on 
tiie island, when new. JBuena Yista, Dante, Oratena, and 
ISgoeste, were formelj boasted of on the island as the 
ftvonred spots. The soil is mostly volcanic ; in Falma the 
lest wines grow in a soil of this sort, called the Brenia. 
The Malmsey is very rich and perfect of its kind, and was 
fimnerly in great repute. The produce was once annually 
twelve thousand butts. The dry wine is inferior, and does 
not keep so well. 

The nnportation of wine from the Canaries into Great 
Britain, though formerly great, had declined as low as sixty- 
five tuns in 1785. In 1808 it had again increased; the 
smonnt being 1683 tuns. In 1821 it had fallen to about 
a thousand, and it has not since increased. The wines of 
the Canaries are second to those of Madeira, but the cause 
of this difference is unknown. Perhaps it maybe ascribed 
to want of care in the management of the vintage ; for in 
Madeira there have been great incitements to improvement 
from the increasing demand for the wine, and the influx 
and residence of foreign merchants, all anxious to obtain the 
best wines, and to create a useful emulation among the cul- 
tivators of the vine, which may not have been experienced at 
the Canaries. 

"Wine of an ordinary kind is made in the Cape de Yerde 
Islands; in that of St. Antonio the quantity manufactured 
is very considerable. 

The wine measures of Spain are the arroba majore, which 
varies in different provinces ; that which is commonly used 
contaiQS 4*245 English gallons, or six make twenty-five gal- 
lons. A butt of wine contains about thirty of these arrobas. 
Twelve a/rrdbas minores are thirty-nine old English gallons. 
That of Malaga is 4-186 ; and of the Canaries the same as 
that of SpaiQ. The arroba of Valencia is 3*112 gallons. 

The Cantara, in like manner, differs ; that of Oviedo being 
5*098 gallons ; of Alicant, 3*052 ; while that of Arragon is 
only 2*724 gallons. 

Majorca and Minorca have the Quartin and Gerra, of 
7*168 and 3*187 gallons. In Gallicia the Moi/o, of 42*798. 
At Xeres the boffa, of 120 gallons, and at Barcelona the 
carga, of 32*695 gallons, and pipe, of 120. 

iorracha means a leathern bottle ; so also does Bota, 
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A wine skin made of hog or goat's hide is called odre, 
dressed with the hair inwards, and pitched or rosined, being 
more convenient for carrying on the back of a mule, and 
cheaper than a cask. The bad taste thus communicated, 
the Spaniards notwithstanding call ohr de bota, the " smell 
of the bottle,'^ by custom, and not de odre of " the skin," 
as it is in reality. Yet they say, 6dre de huen vmo, a 
" skin of good wine." El de los odres, " you with tlie wine- 
skins !" 




! GennflEiH have espendod much rCHDarch upon the an- 
' Mquity of the culture of the Tine m their country. "While 
many of their writers ascribe its introduction to the Emperor 
ProDua and his legions about the rear 280, others go up to 
the Asiatic Bacchus, and pretend that BacLarach, in the 
ricinity of which so many excellent vineyards are found, 
derived its name from the deity of wine : a stone atiU existing 
in the river, which they call " Bacchus' altar." Had the 
etymology been treated metaphorically in this way, to de- 
scribe the vine country on the Rhine, and some of its tri- 
butary rivers, it would not have been out of place to call it 
the country of Bacchus. The Germans boast of four other 
' loea sacred to Bacchus : Steegbacb, situated on a hillock, 
y call the ladder of Bacchus ; Diebaeh, the linger (i7i^j(us} ; 
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Handbacb, or Manersbach, the hand ; and Lorch,or Laurea, 
the bay or laurel. Formerly it was impossible to enter a 
German house without being offered " large jacks qf wine,*' 
BO attached were they to the rites of the purple deity. The 
banks of their rivers are covered with vineyards. The Bhine, 
Moselle, Neckar, and Maine, are gardens of the vine. Nor 
have the Germans been content with cultivating the banks 
of rivers alone, but the higher lands are planted with the 
greatest success. It matters very little whether the terri- 
tory of Treves poured out its abundance in the time of the 
Bomans or of Charlemagne ; the Germans have enjoyed it 
since the year 400 ; and the Frenchman who said the Ger- 
mans had found out the perpetual motion in their cups, or 
tall old wine glasses, was not far from the truth. The Ger- 
man loves his glass of cheerful wine ; and while he cultivates 
his vines, let the grave burgher of Treves swallow his wein 
(wine) of Augenscheimer, his Thiergartner, Schamet, and 
Pitcher, out of his green glasses, to fourscore years of age, 
provided he will allow the foreigner to share a little of the 
superfluity of his golden vintage. From Bonn to Coblentz, 
and from the latter city to Mayence, the Country is covered 
with vineyards. The Johannisberger of " father" Bhine, the 
Gruenhauser or the Brauneberger of the Moselle, and the 
Hochheimer of the Maine, each distinguish and hallow their 
respective rivers in the eyes of the connoisseur in wine. They 
are some of them powerful wines when genuine, as their de- 
votees can well attest. Bhenish wines are mentioned in 
England, temp. Bichard II., and ordered to be sold at a hun- 
dred shillings the tun, and retailed at sixpence the gallon, 
which was higher than the French wines of Gascony. 

Whoever has visited the noble Bhine must have felt sen- 
sible of the beauty of its vineyards, covering steep and shore, 
interlaced with the most romantic ruins, towns ancient and 
venerable, smiling villages, and the rapid broad German 
river, reflecting the rich scenery on its banks. Nowhere is 
the fondness for vine cultivation more evident in every grade 
and class of farmer than in the German wine districts. The 
humblest peasant has his square yard of vineyard. Every 
accessible spot on the declivities with an auspicious aspect 
is decorated with the favourite plant. From Mentz even to 
Bonn the vineyards of the Bhine are observed to greater 
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intage tlian any similar cultivation in other countries: 
ach, enthroned on its vines ; the Eheingau, its Johannis- 
j on a crescent hill of red soil, adorned with cheering vege- 
m, every cranny cidtivated that will carry the vine ; Mit- 
eim, Gleisenheim, and Eudesheim, the last with its strong, 
•bodied wine, the grapes from which bask on their promon- 

of rock, in the summer sun, and imbibe its generous heat 
1 dawn to setting ; then again, on the other side, Bingen, 
'htful, sober, majestic, with its terraces of vines, topped 
he ch&teau of Ellopp. The narrowed river, its steep hills 
vineyards, the com and fruit which the vicinity produces, 
emind the stran&fer of a second Canaan. The Bingerloch, 
ruins, and the nlver-Ming though formal vines sittered 
ng them, like verdant youth revelling amid age and decay, 

a picture nowhere else exhibited, imiting to the joyous- 
1 otwine the sober tinge of meditative feeling. The un- 

hill summits back the picture, with feudal relics or 
lastic remains. Prom below Assmannshausqr to Lorch, 
Qbling ruins stiU mingle with the cool leaf and rich purple 
lie grape. Bacharach is near, the wine of which, pro- 
y the fancy of the drinkers having changed, is now pro- 
aced second rate in quality, though not long ago even the 
ach celebrated it in their Bacchanalian songs. This wine 
iiU very good, fashion may say what it chooses. Land- 
•es of greater beauty, joined to the luxuriance of fruitful 

culture, can nowhere be seen ; perhaps there is some- 
g to be added, for the alliance of wine and its agreeable 
ities, with the noble scenery of the river. The mind wiU 
$ its associations upon all subjects, 
o the north of Coblentz the wines are of little compara- 
note, though Bodendorf, near Bonn, has been said to pro- 
5 a Ehenish wine of the second growth thus far to the 
h. Coblentz is about the latitude of Plymouth, while 
^ence itself is nearly on the parallel of the Lizard in Com- 
. Either on the Enine, or on its tributary rivers between 
e two places, the most celebrated wines of Q-ermany are 
vn. There is much limestone to the west of Mayence, 
a varying surface soil. It is at Coblentz that the soil 
becomes particularly well adapted for the cultivation of 
vine. The right bank descending is most noted for its 
js, but the vineyards, in many parts, cover both banks. 
Eheingau is a district about ^een miles in extent, and 
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here are made tlie most celebrated wines, includiiig the far- 
famed HocKheimer. The valley of the Ehine, ta£mg fiom 
Mayence a western and north-western course, exposes it to 
the warm south-west winds, which have a salutary effect |^ 
upon the maturity of the finiit, which its northern latitude 
would else hardly impart. This wind, to reach the Bheingau, 
does not pass over the high Alps, but over the Jura range, 
which is lower, and without snow. None of the better wines 
of France are grown so far to the north. , 

The soil on the banks of the Ehine, from the variety of jj 
rocks, throughout the great wine district, is various ; to the 
limits of that district, north and south, we have already 
alluded. To the east and west the boundaries are irregular, 
as embracing the Moselle to Treves, the Ahr, the Maine, and |j 
other streams. G-ranite decomposed, and quartz in favour- 
able sites, offer good vine land, and so does sienite. Clay 
slate, mingled with quartz, is observed to be highly fevour- 
able. The temperature is thought to be increased over this 
species of soil by the colour retaining the heat. Basalt is 
found a productive soil, especially when mingled with marl, 
and some of the best vines grow upon land of this descrip- 
tion where the basalt is pebbly. "Where marl, mingled with 
pebbles, occurs, the vines succeed best ; nearly the same cha- 
racter, but, if anything, still a better, maybe given to dolenite. 
Variegated sandstone in decomposition does not do well for 
the vines in dry seasons, though light in its nature ; when 
mingled with clay, or other earths, its produce is tolerable, but 
it gives no remarkable wine. Otherwise than when mingled 
with different earths, it is barren. Shell marl, where the 
calcareous properties are most prevalent, when mixed with 
the clay soil, will grow tolerable good vines, and the same 
when they are reared upon a coarse limestone well worked. 
Kiffer produces only weak wine. Schistous marl, where it 
occurs decomposed, yields a fertile soil for the vine. When 
mingled with round stones or sand it is very favotirable, but 
no remarkable wine is produced from it, though its dark 
colour is favourable for maturing the fruit. The Germans 
dress their vines with strong manures, which the French and 
Portuguese pronounce to be injurious. Land gained from 
the water, or newly alluvial, is not at all favourable for the 
vine. It is too wet in moist seasons, and even by nature. 
On the other hand, clay and sand, arising from the decompo- 
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m of different species of rock, is found too arid for the 
rman vines in dry seasons. 

^e grapes which are preferred for general cultivation are 
riessling, a smalL white species, harsh in taste, but in hot 
jons furnishing a remarkably good wine, having a fine 
qnet. The kleinber^er, a productive species, ripeBB easily, 
. a small Orleans variety is very widely cultivated. Theee, 
i the Traminer, are considered the finiit producing the best 
es. The Orleans is much cultivated about Eudesheim, 
ving weU on a rocky soil. The vines are all of the low 
ning, about three or four feet high. The produce of all 
vineyards it is impossible to ascertain. The circle of Cob- 
m contains nearly seventeen thousand Prussian acres, each 
rhich is calculated to yield wine to about fifteen pounds 
ling annually in value. The circle of Treves, containing 
nty-three hundred acres, gives an annual product of thirty- 
3 pounds sterling each acre. In "Wirtemberg, the product 
he kingdom, or of sixty-one thousand five hundred acres, 
been valued at about four million of florins. The true 
jhheimer is grown to the eastward of Mentz, at Hochheim, 
veen that place and Frankfort. Each acre contains four 
isand plants. The produce, in a tolerable year, is twelve 
e casks, which sell for about one hundred and fifty pounds 
1. It was once the property of Gkneral Kellermann, and 
le of Prince Mettomich. Worms was formerly reported 
;row a hundred and fifty fuders within the territories of 
city, " sweeter than virgin's milk" (Hebfrauen nnlch). 
'he vintage does not take place until the grapes are more 
1 perfectly mature, in fact, imtil they are soft from over 
ness and on the verge of change. They are carefully 
lered, the bad finiit picked out, and with the stalks put 
e. The wine of the pressings is separated, mostvom ersten 
"ill, "torn nctckdruch. The more celebrated of these wines 
all fermented in casks, and then, after being repeatedly 
ced, sufiered to remain for years in large fuders* to ac- 
•e perfection by time. These huge casks contain each 
lit three hundred and fifby tuns. The wines mellow best 
irge vessels ; hence the celebrated Heidelberg tim, thirty- 
feet long by twenty-one high, and holding one himdred 
fifty fuders, or six hundred hogsheads ; the second and 

* A common fader contains about two hnndred and fifty gallons. 
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later of these was built at Heidelberg in 1663. That which 
preceded it held but one hundred and thirty-two fuders. 
This tun is decorated with all kinds of frntastical ornaments. 
Tubingen, G^riiningen, and Konigstein, coidd all boast of 
their enormous tuns, in which the white wines of the country 
were thought to mellow better than in casks of less dimensions. 
Tl^ last was made at Port Konigstein, near Dresden, by Ge- 
neral Kyaw, in 1725, seventeen Dresden ells long, and twelve 
wide at the bung. It contained 3709 hogsheads. A Latin in- 
scription affixed to it was to the following purport: "Welcome 
traveller, admire this monument, dedicated to festivity (in 
order to exhilarate the mind with a glass in the year 1725), 
by Frederick Augustus, King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, 
the father of his country, the Titus of the age, the delight of 
mankind. Therefore drink to the health of the sovereign, 
the coimtry, the electoral family, and the Baron Kyaw, 
governor of Konigstein ; and if thou art able, according to 
the capacity of this tun, the most capacious of casks, driim to 
the prosperity of the whole imiverse— and so, fkrewell!" 
These tuns were once kept carefully filled. The Gormans 
always had the reputation of being good drinkers, and of 
taking care of the "liquor they loved." Misson says, in his 
Travels, that he formerly saw at Nuremberg the public cellar, 
two hundred and fifty paces long, and containing twenty thou- 
sand ahms of wine. 

The German are a distinct class in ctaracter from all other 
wines. They are generous, drier than the French, finely fla- 
voured, endure age beyond example, and have of late years been 
much improved in quality by the sedulous attention bestowed 
upon their growth, and a better management at the vintage. 
Indeed, the tendency to improvement in all the vine countries 
of the Ehine is too obvious to be passed over, and the vdnes 
show a corresponding excellence. They average about 12*08 
per cent, of alcohol. They have been supposed to turn acid 
sooner than other wines, though the reverse is a remarkable 
fact. On this subject a recent author observes, with respect 
to Moselle, and the same will hold good with other wines of 
Rhenish character, that " The country which borders on the 
Moselle produces abundance of grapes, and some of the 
wines have an agreeable flavour, especially the vintage of 
Brauneberg. This highly-flavoured wine has within the last 
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i seyen years become a fashionable beverage at the first tables 
l^ in London, and when iced! in summer, nothing can be more 
grateful. Some of it has . the flavour of the Erontignan 
grape, without its sweetness. This wine has a singular 
quaJily ; it is difficult to make it into vinegar. The author 
accidentally discovered this property by putting a few bottles 
into a green-house, and afterwards into his cellaj*, for the pur- 
pose of using it as vinegar ; but the following spring he was 
surprised to find that no acetous fermentation had taken 
place. It has been generally supposed in England that the 
wines of the Bhine and MoseUe are more acid than the 
white wines of France ; but if the above experiment may be 
any criterion of the qualities of the former, it would prove 

(that they are less acid than Sauteme, Barsac, and the Graves; 
for it is well known that it is necessary to sulphur the casks 
of these wines to prevent the acetous fermentation taking 
place. Acids are supposed to generate gout, and in Eng- 
land Shine wines are on this account forbidden to gouty 
subjects ; yet the gout is a disease rarely known on the banks 
of the Emne, where hardly any other wine is drunk. "We 
therefore conceive this to be a vulgar error, and that no 
wine is better for a gouty patient than that of the Ehine ; 
the author can testify this from his own experience, and the 
evidence (which can be more depended on) of an eminent 
English physician, who practised at Mayence for many years, 
and was of opinion that the strong wines of the Ehine were 

, extremely salutary, and that they contained less acid than 
any other ; moreover, they are never saturated with brandy, 
as the French white wines are. Although Moselle is become 
so fashionable, it is a cheap wine, the best Brauneberg only 
costing twelve Napoleons per ahm, of thirty English imperial 
gallons, and, including the duties and all expenses, may be 
imported for three shillings a bottle into England." 

That this is correct, as far as regards himself, the writer of 

' the present volume can vouch. If he take no more than a glass 
or two of port, so that the spirit taken with it is not enough to 
stimulate the stomach, acidity is certain to be felt, but this is 
never experienced with sound Ehenish wine. Some writers 
account for this property in Q-erman wines by the complete 

f proportion of the constituent parts, and their equal balance 
in the fermentation. Hence the difficulty of deranging them 
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from the closeness of their a£Bjiitie8. If the tartaric acid be 
too ahundant, the wine will be apt to become sour. If the | 
saccharine principle be too great for the quantily of tartar, 
there will be a part of it unconverted, or if the leayen be 
deficient, the fermentation will not be perfected. Where, 
however, the necessary quantities are in due proportioii to 
each other, the wine will be perfect and enduring, poflaessiiig 
no acidity, and such is, therefore, the safest wine to be drvm 
(if it be the real wine well made) of any blood of the grape || 
whatever. '! 

To proceed northward with the " Bhine wines," foUowing > 
the course of the main river. The ordinary wines are not [ 
worthy of note : but wines up to the best class are found in i 
great variety. The Liebfrauenmilch, already mentioned, is i 
a well-bodied wine, grown at Worms, and generally fetcheB C 
a good price. The same may be said of the wines of lSx» \ 
terick, near Mayence, and those from Schadachberg are |ii 
equally fuU bodied and well flavoured. Merstein, Oppeimeim, i 
Laubenheim, and Gtiubischeim are considered to yield ex- t 
cellent growths, but that of Deidesheim is held tobetbe ij 
best ; the last of 1825 sells for twelve pounds sterling the J 
ahm, of thirty gallons, in the present year. The prices vaif 
much, and depend in a great degree upon the age of the 
wine. New wine may be had from fiffceenpence the nuta^ 
to four and sevenpenee. Very aged wine from eight or ten 
up to eighteen shillings the bottle. The Ehenish wines, and 
particularly Hock, drunk in their native territory, were not 
offered at table in respectable families untiL of late, befare ||^ 
they were nearly, if not quite, fifty years of age. It is dif- l|r 
ferent now. They are drunk out of green glasses as thin as 
paper, so that the stranger almost wonders they are strong 
enough to retain the liquid. It it thought the flavour is 
improved by thin glasses. Perhaps this is mere fancy, but 
every one experiences how much pleasant er Chateau Mcu^iix l^^ 
drinks this way at our own tables, % 

The river Maine runs up to Erankfort dose to Mayence, ll^ 
and on its banks the little town of Hochheim stands upon an ;^ 
elevated spot of ground, in the full blaze of the sun. !Prom \ 
Hochheim is derived the name of Hock, too generally applied ^ 
in England to all German wines. No trees are seen to % 

* A little more than two qnarbb ^ 
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obstruct tlie genial fire from tlie sky, which the Germans 
deem so needmL to render their vintages propitious, nor does 
it jhvour them to the full glow requirea more than once in 
five or six years, so as to perfect a vintage of tolerable re- 
nown. The town stands in the midst of vineyards. That 
whicb produces the Hochheimer of the first growth is about 
eight acres in extent, and is situated on a spot weU sheltered 
from the north winds, upon a little hill behind the deanery. 
The Hochheimer dom, near the village, is in high request. 
The wine of 1766 and 1775 fetched forty-two and fifty 
pounds the ahm, before the fancy for old wines was given up. 
The other growths of this wine come from the surrounding 
vineyards. The whole eastern bank of the Ehine to Lorch, 
or the Eiheingau, throughout its entire extent, has been re- 
markable for its wines during many centuries. It was once 
the property of the Church. The whole district is a delicious 
vine-garden. In this favoured spot grows the castle, or 
Schloss-Johannesberger, once the property of the Church, 
and also of the Prince of Orange. Johannesberg is a town, 
with its castle (schloss), on the/ight bank of the Rhine below 
Mentz. The J ohannesberger once took the lead in the wines 
of the !fthine. The vines are grown over the vaults of the 
castle, anji were very near being destroyed by Greneral Hoche. 
The quantity of wine is not large. The price of the vintage 
of 1811 was about thirty-six pounds the ahm, of thirty 
gallons. That of 1779 sold for seventy-five in the year 
1833. The vineyard, as before observed, is the property of 
Prince Mettemich. The other growths near the same vine- 
ground are excellent. The Johannesberger of P. A. Mumm 
of Cologne and Johannesberg, his own growth of 1822, 
brought, in 1833, from twenty-five to sixty pounds the ahm, 
and it still ranks quite as high. 

There is at present a great rivalry between the two vine- 
yards of Johannesberg and Steinberg, and in some years 
Steinberg has fetched a much higher price than Johannes- 
berg. In 1836, a stuckfass of Steinberg of 1822, which, on 
account of its great delicacy and excellence, was named " die 
Brant" (the " Bride"), Was sold by auction, and bought by 
several crowned heads and three London wine merchants, at 
about twenty shillings the bottle, taken at the cellars at 
Eberbach. The great care and energy displayed by Mr. 
Koepp, keUermeister of the Duke of Nassau, in the manage- 
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ment of the yineyard, will no doubt much increase its present 
popularity. In addition to this, the Schloss-Johaimesberg 
being under a kind of trusteeship, or sequestration, for the 
payment of many years' arrears of taxes due to the state of 
I^assau, and stUl repudiated by Prince Mettemich, has in 
some measure prejudiced the wines, so that the two vineyards 
may be now considered upon a perfect equality. For this and 
some other recent information connected with the subject, 
the author is indebted to the house of Eddison, in wal- ( 
brook, the large connexion of which with GFerman wines is ^ 
well known. ( 

Budesheim and its Hinterhausen produce wines of the first 
Bhine growths: the ahm of 1811 brings fifty-five pounds 
and upwards. The liighest quality is called Kudesheimer- 
berg. The Steinberger,belongmg to the Duke of Nassau, takes 
rank after the Schloss-Johannesberger among these wines. 
It has the greatest strength, and yet is one of the most deli- 
cate, and even sweetly flavoured. That called the " Cabinet," 
from the vintage of 1811, brought seventy pounds sterling the 
ahm. In 1811 it was sold oa the spot for 5 J florins, or half 
a guinea the bottle. The quantity of the first groT«;th made 
is small. Graefenberg, which was once the property of the | 
Church, produces very choice wine, which carries a price ' 
equ£d to the Eudesheimer. j 

Marcobrunner is an excellent wine, of a fine flavour, espe- i 
cially when the vintage has taken place in a warm year. The i 
vineyards of Eoth and Konigsbach grow excellent wines. '. 
The wine of Bacharach was formerly celebrated, as before 
mentioned, but time produces revolutions in the history of 
wines as well as in that of empires. Notwithstanding the 
quality of endurance many of the second-rate growths pos- 
sess, and a freedom from acidity equal to those which hold 
the first place, they are by no means so well known as they ' 
ought to be. The oldest wine which is commonly offered to ' 
the purchaser is that of 1748, a year when the season was i 
exceedingly propitious to the vintage. Older wines may be 
met with, but less frequently. The excellence of the wine in any , 
particular year always depends more upon the warmth of the 
season than upon any other cause, and the high price of the , 
wine in corresponding years rates accordingly. The Gtermans 
say, the wines of the best body are made on the higher lands, j 
and the worst on the lower ; the last requiring the longest : 
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keeping, to render them mellow for drinking. The stocks of 
some of the merchants are very large, although the wine is 
not kept out of the market so long as formerly. It is a mis- 
taken notion that the virtue of any wine depends upon its 
great age. The wines of 1783 bear a very high character — the 
highest of any during the last century. There is something 
unaccountable in the extraordinary durability of wines grown 
so far to the north, where the slightest increase of warmth 
in a season causes such a difference in the quality of the wine. 
While strong southern wines suffer from age after a certain 
period of years in bottle, and begin to deteriorate sensibly, 
the Ehine wines seem possessed of inextinguishable vitality, 
and set the greater part of rivalry in keeping at defiance. It 
is generally found that wines with the smaller proportion of 
alcohol change sooner than those which are strong, yet the 
Rhenish wines averaging so little spirit, will endure longer, 
and continue to improve by age as much as the more potent 
wines of the South, having double the alcoholic strength. 
The best vintages were 1748, 1766, 1779, 1783, 1800, 1802, 
1811, 1822, and 1834. The Steinwein of 1748 brought, in 
1832, seventy pounds the ahm of thirty imperial gallons. 
This may serve to show how much these wines gain, in re- 
pute at least, by age. This fashion in Germany, of valuing 
wine by its age alone, is deservedly gone out. It is no proof 
of any good quality in the wine beyond its power of en- 
durance. The Ehine wines are diuretic in quality, and the 
Germans say, " keep off the doctor." They are remarkable 
for promoting cheerfulness in the native constitution. 

On the whole, the wines of Bischeim, Assmannshauser, 
and Laubenheim, are very pleasant wines ; those of rather 
more strength are Marcobrunner, Eudesheimer, and Nier- 
steiner, those of Johannisberg and Geissenheim belonging 
to Count Ingelheim, and Hochheim, give the most perfect 
delicacy and aroma, and freedom from acidity. The Germans 
themselves say, " JRhein-wein, fein wein; Necker-wein, lecher 
wein; Franlcen-wein, tranken wein; Mosel-wein, unnosel 
wein,^^ "Ehine wine is good; Neckar pleasant; Frankfort 
bad; Moselle innocent." 

An effervescing Ehenish has recently been produced. It 
is made from the lower wine growths, but is by no means 
worthy of the regard which some would claim K)r it, being 
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destitute of the qualities of genuine Blienisb, and equdl^ so 
of the fine flavour of Champagne. 

A letter to the writer states that, " With regard to the 
effervescent Ehenish wines, which have lately come into 
notice, thej are made after the example of Champagne wises. 
They are generally taken from a common growth, and the 
effervescence is produced hy the carbonic acid gas in the 
process of fermentation. The experiment is not new r it 
was successfid many years ago ; but after all it will never 
answer, for although the effervescence of a Champagne wine 
may be thus obtained, yet the delicious flavour which cha- 
racterises that wine will be always wanting, for that flavour 
is derived from the soil, and no art can substitute it. Besides, 
it must be observed, that there is an immense difference be- 
tween the Ehenish wines and those of Champagne, not only 
in the making, but also in character. The grape of tiie farmer 
requires, in order to be reaUy good, the most perfect matu- 
rily, even to an overripe state, and the grape of the latter 
does not admit of its being more than ripe ; consequently,^ all 
the good qualities of the Ehenish wine, which are brought 
forth by the great maturity of the grape, are entirely lost 
when thus prematurely used, and for this reason nothing 
particular can be expected from an effervescent Ehenish 
wine. The process is resorted to, principally, with a view 
to get rid of the lower growth of wines, and with no other." 

The red wines of the Ehine are not of extraordinary quality 
compared to the white, yet the red grape becomes more per- 
fectly ripe than the white on the Ehine. The Assmanns- 
hauser is the first, grown near Eudesheim. It closely resem- 
bles some of the better growths of Prance. At Ingelheim, 
near Mayence, and near the Ahr, there are good red wines 
of the country, Near Lintz, at Neuwied^ a good wine, called 
Blischert, ia made. Konigsbach, on the left bank of the 
Ehine, Altenahr, Eech, and Kesseling, yield ordinary red 
growths. 

The Moselle wines are light, and secondary to those of the 
Ehine and Maine. They are plentiful and cheap^ some of 
them resembling the growths of France. They are sometimes 
sold as low as a penny the bottle in the country. The most 
celebrated is the Scarzberger. The varieties grown near 
Treves are numerous. A Dutch merchant is said to have 
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paid tli& Abbey of Maximiniis for a variefy cs^ed Griin- 
hauser, in 1793, no less than eleven bundred and forty-four 
florins for two bundred and ninety EngUsb gallons in tbe 
vat. This wine was formerly styled the "Nectar of tbe 
Moselle." It made men cbeerful wben drunk in a quantity, 
and did good tbe next day, leaving tbe bosom and bead witb- 
out disorder — sucb is tie cbaracter of it by tbe German 
jurist Hontbeim. Tbese wines being ligbt, witb a good 
flavour, bave of late become favourites in England. Tbey 
will not keep so long as tbe Ebine wines, but tbey are 
abundant and wbolesome, as indeed are all tbe Ebine wines, 
particularly for convalescent persons after low fevers. Near 
Treves are grown tbe wines of Brauneberg, "Weblen, Graacb, 
Zeltingen, and Piesport. Tbe wines of Bmsport and Becber- 
bacb are considered of secondary rank. Tbe wines of Cusel 
and Valdracb, near Treves, are tbougbt to be possessed of 
diuretic properties, and even to cure tbe gravel. In about 
five years tbese wines reacb tbe utmost point of perfection 
for &nking. Tbey wiU not keep more tban ten or twelve 
in prime condition. 

Tbe wines called "wines of tbe Abr," resemble tbose of 
tbe Moselle, except tbat tbey wiU keep longer. Some of 
tbem are red. Tbe cbaracter of tbe wines of tbe Nabe may 
be included in tbe foregoing descriptions, being intrinsically 
German. 

Tbe "wines of tbe Neckar" are made from tbe best 
Frencb, Hungarian, and even Cyprus vines. Tbe most cele- 
brated are tbose of Bessingbeim. Tbey are of a ligbt red 
colour, not deep, and of tolerable flavour and bouquet. 

Wisbaden grows some good wines at Scbierstein, and 
Epstein, near Erankfort. Tbe best wines of Baden are pro- 
duced in tbe seigniory of Badenweiler, near Eribourg. At 
Heidelberg, tbe great tun used to be filled witb tbe wine of 
tbat neigbbourbood, boasted to be a bundred and twenty 
years old, but it gave tbe wine no advantage over otber 
Neckar growtbs. Tbere are many good wines grown in 
Baden, and particularly near Offenburg. Tbe Kbugelberger 
bas gained a certain reputation, and at Durbacb, wbere tbe 
Jobannisberg grape bas been planted, a wine is now pro- 
duced called tbe Jobannisberger Durbacb, wbicb bids fair to 
stand a comparison witb many of tbe wines of tbe Bbeingao. 

Q 2 
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In tliis locality is also to be found a good red wine called 
Zoller, which in some years is equal to Assmannshauser. 
In Baden the ahm or aum contains three or four more 
gallons than in the Eheingau. The red wines of "Wangen 
are much esteemed in the country of Bavaria, but they are 
very ordinary. Wiirzburg grows the Stein and Leisten 
wines. The first is produced upon a mountain so called, 
sold very dear, and called "wine of the Holy Spirit" by the 
Hospital of Wiirzburg, to which it belongs. The Leisten 
wines are produced upon Mount St. Nicolas. Straw vnnes 
are made m Francoma. A vin de liqueu/r, called Calmus, 
like the sweet wines of Hungary, is made in the territory of 
Frankfort, at Aschaffenbourg. The best vineyards are those 
of Bischofsheim. Some wines are made in Saxony, but they 
are of little worth. Meissen, near Dresden, and G-uben, 
produce the best. Naumberg makes some small wines, like 
the inferior Burgundies. 

The importation of German wines into England in 1831 
was about seventy thousand gallons. 

The better wines of Germany are of a drier quality than 
those of France, and, while compared to the vins de Graves, 
they are in reality of a very different character. Some of 
them have what the French call the goUt depierre; but as the 
soils that produce them are very various, so no two kinds 
exactly resemble each other, even to a taste not over nice. 
Perhaps the better kinds are the most wholesome wines in 
the world. The " golden wine" of the father river deserves 
its peculiar altar to Bacchus. 

In order to secure good wine, none but respectable mer- 
chants in these wines, of all others, should be treated with. 
Persons ignorant of the character of the best- German wines 
are continually liable to impositions. Travelling dealers mingle, 
on the banks of the Rhine, the low-priced palatinate growths 
with some of the analogous products of France. They adopt 
the aum cask, or the case, as may be required, and put flou- 
rishing seals upon the corks when the wine is sold in bottle, 
telling extravagant falsehoods of its history and excellencies. 
By this means frauds are continually practised upon private 
individuals in regard to the wines of the Rhine, the more suc- 
cessful in proportion to the want of knowledge respecting 
them prevalent, in England. Low Hoch and Moselle wines 
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are constantly sold at prices in this way when there is a rage 
for everything at small cost, so that the quaUty is taken upon 
tnist, on the strength of the cheapness. Q-ood German wines, 
like all others, must be paid for. 

The ahm of wine differs in quantity. The Rheingau mer- 
chants send wines to England by the ahm of thirty imperial 
gallons. The common German ahm has been usually reckoned 
at forty old English gallons, and a little more. About " two 
ahms and a half formerly made a pipe," — em weinfass von 
anderhalb ahm, ein pipe. A both, or butt, contained three 
ahms, or a himdred and twenty-six gallons. A Rhenish wine- 
cask of eight ahms, called a fuder, or stitchfass^ contained 
about two hundred and fifty gallons, or a tun of Rhenish, ac- 
cording to the old measure ; but wine is now almost univer- 
ssdly sold by the ahm alone. (For imports and classes, see 
Appendix.) 

Switzerland does not supply more wine than suffices for 
home consumption. The best is produced in the canton 
called the Grisons. It is named Cniavenna wine, and is of 
an aromatic flavour, white from the red grape. In the Yalais 
they make a Malvasia of good quality. Both these are white 
wines of the luscious kind. The Valais also produces red 
wines, made at La Marque and Coquempin, in the district of 
Martigny. 

The other wines are for the most part red. Schaffhausen 
produces them in plenty, and of tolerable quality. At Basle 
they make the "wine of blood," as it is called, from the 
combat of Birs, in the reign of Louis XL of France, when six- 
teen hundred Swiss fought thirty thousand French, and only 
sixteen survived, dying more of the fatigue of the combat 
than by the power of the enemy. These wines are also 
known as those of the Hospital and St. Jaques. The red 
wines of Erlach, in Berne, are good. The red of Neufchatel 
is equal to the third class of Burgundy. St. Gall affords 
tolerable wines. In the Yalteline the red wines are remark- 
able for durability, and are of very good quality. They make 
a wine in that ^strict which much resembles the aromatic 
wines of the south of France. A very generous red wine is 
made in the Yalteline from the red grape, which is suffered 
to hang on the vine until November, by which time the fin.ut 
has become very mature. It is then gathered, and carried to 
a large room or bam, and hung up by the stems for two or 
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three months. The bunches are picked over with great care, 
and every decayed or injured grape is thrown aside, so that 
none but sound firuit is submitted to the press. The must is 
placed to ferment in an open vessel, and twice a day it is 
skimmed. It continues to ferment for a week or fortnight, 
according to the weather, during which the operation of 
skimming is constantly repeated. A£ber the fermentation is 
over it is put into a close vessel, and set by for a twelvemonth. 
This wine is remarkably luscious, and will keep well for a cen- 
tury, having great strength and body. The Swiss, when it is 
a year old, bore a hole two-thirds of the way up the head of 
the cask, drink the wine down to the hole, and then refill the 
cask. 

The canton of Vaud produces the largest quantity of wine. 
The wines of Cully and Desales, near Lausanne, resemble 
much the dry wines of the Ehine in quality, and are of con- 
siderable durability. 

The following extract of a letter given verbatim, is from a 
German correspondent, and will serve as a general corrobo- 
ration of the previous statements. 

" The Moselle, which, as indicative of its milder character in 
appearance and produce, is frequently called by the Grerman 
poets the ' Bride of the Rhine,' flows into this river at Cob- 
lentz, and the wines grown on its banks are all of a lighter 
and less spirituous description than those from the Rhine. 
They are appreciated for their peculiar perfume, and are, 
principally during the summer, a very delicious beverage. 
They are recommended frequently by phyeiciafliis as a pro- 
tective measm*e against the malady of the stone, having a 
relieving efiect, and that disease having never been known in 
those districts. 

" The best Moselle wines range as follows : — 

" The Griinhauser (a former property of the Abbey Maxi- 
min Sit Treves). 

" The Feltinger : the best vineyards here are those of the 
old Schloss (Castle), the Brauneberger, Pisporter, G^raachcr, 
Wehlener, &c. But in good vintages these wines are suiv 

Eassed by the Scharzberger, and especially by the Scharzhof- 
erger, a denomination for the hiU, which was formerly a 
priory estate, and which produces the best of this description. 
" The situation of the Scharzberg fells back from the Mo- 
selle for about five English miles from Treves, between the 
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Moselle aad the Isar, and is, therefore, called also Tlecken- 
vine. The Thiergartner ranges in the same category. 

** The Moselle wines are sold in fader casks of 6 J Cologne 
aums of 30 gallons each. 

" The Ahr, which falls into the E<hine opposite Linz, has a 
home notoriety for its red wines, hut is not much known 
abroad, yet its productions are agreeable and wholesome, and 
not very powerral. The best marks are those ofWalporz- 
heim, Amrweiler, Bodendorf, and of good vintages bear in 
taste a resemblance to a light Burgundy wine. They are 
sold per aum of 30 gallons. 

'' The whole wine production of the Prussian B/henish pro- 
vince extends over a superficial content of 50,625 morgan 
(acres), which give in a good vintage about 500,000 eimer, or 
250,000 aums. 

" The sentence, ' The grapes preferred for general cultivation 
are the Biessling, a small white species; harsh in taste, .but in 
hot seasons furnishing a remarkably fine wine, having a fine 
bouquet. The Kleinberger, a productive species, which ripens 
easily, and a small Orleans variety,' is correct; but there 
ought to be joined to it, * The last description of grapes is 
cultivated only in the boundary of Budesheim, whilst m all 
the other first-rate vineyards of the Bheingau the preference 
is given to the Biessling.' This species gives at full maturity 
incontestably the finest and most flavoured wines, which also 
fetch the highest prices. 

" However, in mferior years, when the Biessling does not 
ripen entirely, the wines derived from them are in the same 
proportion inferior to those from the other softer grape sorts, 
and even out of inferior vineyards. 

" The proprietors of large wine estates are always anxious 
to gather and press the difierent grape sorts separately, in 
order to obtain as fax as possible an uniform harmonious 
wine, which operates vastly on its quality. The little wine- 
grower has not this advantage, and must vintage altogether. 

" The head of the Bhenish wines belongs indisputably to 
those of the Castle of Johannisberg. This estate was ori- 
ginally a convent, founded in the year 1106, by Kurmaintz, 
which held it until 1715, when it became the property of the 
High-chapter at Fuld. 

" In 1802, in consequence of the peace of Liineville, Nas- 
sau-Oranien took possession of it, and in 1807 it was given 
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by the Emperor Napoleon to Marshal Kellermann, who re- 
mamed its lord until 1815, when it fell, in consequence of the 
Congress of Vienna, to the share of the Emperor of Austria, 
who in his turn gave it to its present holder, Prince Met- 
temich, as Austrian and male-hereditary fief. 

" His highness, who entertains a particulaB predilection for 
this beautil'ul estate, has shown for it a high personal interest, 
and has spared no expense nor means to obtain through his 
administration the utmost perfection in regard to the culture 
of the vine and the treatment of the wines, so that the Jo- 
hannisberg may be considered as a model school for both 
these main objects. 

" The superficial content of the vineyard is 66^ morgen 
(acres), which have produced in the better years as follows : — 

1822, 33^ stiick^ 

1826, 31 „ 

1834, 51^ „ VOne stiick contains 8 Colore aums, and one aom 30 im- 

1842, 34 „ penal gallons. 

1846, 45 „ J 

" The wines of the best vintages are sold in bottles only, 
which are filled under the immediate direction of the Castle 
Cellar Administration, and bear labels signed by this autho- 
rity; the corks are branded, sealed, and stamped with the 
prince's arms. The sale is entrusted exclusively to the firm 
of Mr. D. Leiden, at Cologne, who appointed Mr. Charles Ellis, 
of Richmond and London, agent for the British Isles. 

" The varieties are distinguished by different coloured seals. 
The first of these varieties has a blue seal, and is probably 
not only the finest German wine, but the highest specimen 
of what the vine can produce. For this quality the grapes 
are selected with scrupulous care, the best berries only 
being taken from the ripest bunches. The juice is expressed 
from them with great force, so that not a drop of the precious 
liquid may be lost. It can only be made in the most favour- 
able years, and the quantity then never exceeds two stiicks, 
or sixteen aums of 30 gallons each. 

" The wines derived from inferior vintages are sold periodi- 
cally at public auction in the casks, and their produce is 
generally very little. The following shows that in the year 

1832, 34 stiicks have given an average price of 280 francs per stiick. 
1833, 57^ „ „ „ „ „ 560 „ „ 

1837, o „ „ „ „ „ 77 „ „ 

1838, 13^ „ „ „ „ „ 174 „ „ 
1839, 28^ „ „ „ „ „ 615 „ „ 
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" The vintage usually takes place only in the beginning of 
s November, as it is highly desirable to keep the ^pes on the 
i vine as long as possiole, in order to offer them the chance of 
[ overripening. Cold or wet weather, however, occasions often 
an earlier vmtage. The Village Johannisberg and the vine- 
^ yards on the back of the castle give but inferior wines, which 
are not to be compared with the castle wines, and range far 
' below the first marks of the Eheingau. 

'' The Steinberg is a domain belonging to the Duke of Nas- 

* sau, and cultivated exclusively with Biessling ; in good years 

it produces wines of the first rank, which have great merit with 

regard to their fragrant bouquet and vivid flavour. The 

»^ whole vineyard, removed from the river-side about three 

^ English miles, is surrounded by a wall, and measures 108 

mprgen (acres) . Its product, in 1846, amounted to 100 stuck ; 

the wines are generally disposed of in the wood by public 

auction, of whiwi the most recent has obtained 200 francs ; 

1700 to 700 francs for vintage 1848, and 7000 francs for 

vintage 1846, per stiick. 

" The manipulation of the vine and of the wine is analogous 

to that of the Johannisberg. The Steinberg was formerly a 

dependency of the neighbouring abbey Eberbach, which was 

" transformed into a domain at the abolition of the convents, 

and since that time serves as a penitentiary. 

" A few years ago a large hospital for the insane was built 
on one of the neighbouring hills, whose beautiful construction 
offers a charming sight from the Ehine. 

" The vaults of the abbey contain the Cabinet of the Duke 
of Nassau, which is a rich collection of his finest wines from 
^ all vintages and situations. 

" Marcobrunn extends over an elevated plain between Hat- 
tenheim and Erbach, and produces also very fine wines, espe- 
cially the Auslaas, which is made only in good vintages, the 
ripest grapes being gathered and vintaged separately. A 
stiick cask of this description of wine from the year 1846 has 
been sold at 5000 francs. The boundary itself subdivides 
into a- great number of small possessions. The Count of 
Schonborn is the greatest holder there ; next to him is the 
Duke of Nassau. 

" The Graefenberg, near Eaederich, is not of a great extent, 
but furnishes also very good wines. They are custinguished 
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by a peculiar flayour, and are ahnort of as higli avfeuiding as | 
the Marcobnumer. » z 

'' The same may be said of a hill near GbiseadMBB^ Ae So- 
thenberg, which belongs prindpallj to the Connt'iaf JJwdbeun. 

^ Eudesheim is that district in the Bheingaa wUn offers ^^ 
the greatest difference and variety in the quaw^ of tke'^Hines ;'i 
it extends from the lowest to the Tcry highest. ISub Aides- ; 
heimer-berg and hinterhans range unongst Hie beat wmes j 
from the Bheingau — ^the first exceedingly poweifiril (Orleans I 
grapes), the latter of a more yiyid bonqaet (Baemi&agpmftB). 
In good yintages they produce likewise a Temnxkmtj' fine 
Auslaas. 

^' Hochheim has the same standing as Eudesbeim, aaiy al- i 
though situated on the banks of the Maine, it is yet ooaated j 
amongst the Ehenish wines. The best vineyard is tkaSbd- ^ 
heimer Domdechant, belonging formerly to the duM&t of I 
Maintz. It is extending from the church down the hnlyAin- 
tains about 8 morgen (acres), and is likewise &r i^e gxMiber 
part a domain of the Duke of Nassau. Its wines from good 
yintages fetch heavy prices. 

*' The Rheingau produces but one renowned and noted de- ) 
scription of red wine, the Assmannshauser, about three Eng- I 
lish miles from Eudesheim, down the river, l^is wine has a 
good deal of strength and of delicate flavour, and is disposed I 
of in good years from 125 to 300 francs per aum. The Duke : 
of Kassau is also here the chief proprietor." I 




CHAPTEE IX. 

WINES OF POBTUGAL AND MADEmA. 

r TRBATY — QUAKTtTV OF H 



_. The history of no country in the world furnished an example 
. of greater political absurdity than our own, in the conclusion 
' with Portugal of what waa commonly called the Methuen 
treaty. (See Appendix, No. XII.) By this treaty English- 
» men were 6ubsequently compelled to drmk the fiery adultera- 
I tions of an interested wine company, and from the coarseness 
1 of their wines exposed to imitations of them without end, 
I from materials some of which had never heen in Portugal. 
I Sophistications were comploined of in 1730, but greatly in- 
1 creaeed after the monopoly had been granted. The delusion 
/ of eocouTaging our woollen maimfiictures waa the bait held 
\ oat in eschange for the rejection of better wine, and the 
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substitution of a tliird-rate article. The objections to 
treaty of such a nature are obvious enough to every impartij 
reasoner. 

Had the wine of Oporto been of a first-rate class, an 
Englishmen a little less attached to coarse wines of a he 
character, it is probable the difference in the wines themselvei 
unless indeed the adulteration was very gradual, would has 
struck them by its singularity. It is impossible to belie\ 
that the port wines of 1700 and 1800 were of the same degrc 
of excellence. The lapse of a century would, it is true, rende 
the comparison impossible in the span pf human life. Thi 
no doubt, prevented a change in the original quality of tl 
wine from oeing discovered. The writer, a few years ag- 
dining with a diplomatic character belonging to Portuga 
drank port wine, he believes, for the first tune in his life, ar 
a better wine he never tasted ; but this was of a kind callc 
vinhos separados, not export wine. It wanted the delicacy « 
the highest wines of France, but it was everything else thj 
could be desired : stomachic, mellow, of good strength, ar 
colour. It was what all port wine drunk in England shoul 
be in respect to body, flavour, and quality. The author wj 
informed it had been brought over from Lisbon out of tl 
wine sent there to be consumed by the better classes in tl 
coimtry. The mystery was revealed ; it had not been pr 
pared for the English market. 

The increase in the consumption of the wine of Oport 

found in comparing the consumption of the first ten yea 

of the last century with the like number of the present, 

striking : it is as follows : — 

Tans. Hhds. Gall. 
Wines imported from 1700 to 1710 . . 81,293 9 
Ditto 1800 to 1810 . . 222,022 2 62 



Difference in 1810 . 140,729 2 43 

The non-importation of the pure wine first took pla( 
about 1715. It was then the rortuguese began to mi 
gle a little brandy with the wines they sent to Englan 
About this time, or two years later, a duty of 55Z. 6s. p 
tun was laid upon French wines, while Portuguese win 
were admitted at 7Z. 5s. 3d. a tun ! It is evident, therefor 
that the demand for the worst wine arose out of the chea 
ness of one article, and the almost prohibitive duty place 
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upon the other — in other words, that our taste for port wine 
j' was forced upon us by our rulers, really out of jealousy to- 
Wards France. There is no necessity to search for any other 
[reason why port wine was so generally drunk in England. 
^ It was no intrinsic worth in the wines themselves which in- 
^ troduced them. Englishmen become wedded to long usage, 
^>%id numbers believed port wine the only real red wine in 
^ the world, and shivered whenever Eomanee Conti, or Lafitte, 
^ was named. 

* In 1756 a monopoly of the wine country of the Upper 

* Douro was given to a company. They obtained a charter 
*i through the Marquis of Pombal, whose wines they gratefulli/ 
^ took m return. They fixed the price of the wines, and re- 
J'vstricted the limits of the vineyards, outraging private pro- 
\ perty and preventing competition. The ostensible objects of 
^ the company were plausibly expressed.* It was alleged that 
j inferior wines, from bad situations, had been bought and 
Plotted with those of the factory ; that the farmers did not 
1 allow the wine fully to ferment; that it was stopped in the 
1 fermentation by throwing in brandy — "a diaboUcal act!" 
1(80 styled) — ^by not separating the white from the black 
^ grapes, and "by using confections." Thus, one main plea 
^ was to prevent adulterations of the wines, though there was 
•"^o evidence that anything but a small quantity of brandy had 

ever till then been mingled with them, from the unfounded 
f notion that it was essential to their durability. This first 

* The following are some of those useful regulations which won over all oppo- 

* sition, for they are in themselves good. They turned out, however, to be pro- 
" hibitive only upon those who were not of the company : 

*• 1. That the district calculated for the growth of the export wines should 
be marked out, and the mixture of these wines with others from without the 
.boundary prohibited, 
r^ ** 2. That no one should be permitted to cover the vines with litter, as this 

* operation, though it considerably augments the produce, tends to deteriorate the 
quality of the wine. 

" 3. That, in the manufacture of the wine, no one should use elderberries, 
which not only give it a false and evanescent colour, but also change its natural 

* flavour. 

" 4. That after each vintage, a list should be made out of the number of pipes 

in every cellar within the district ; and that the wine-tasters of the company, 

and otners to be nominated by the farmers, should prove them, and arrange 

. them in classes, distinguishing such as were fit for exportation, and delivering to 

the proprietors a corresponding ticket. 

** 5. That the market should be opened on a certain day, and should be free to 
all English merchants, to such Portuguese as were qualified as legitimate ex- 
porters, and to the company itself." 
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happened, as mentioned above, about 1715. In 1756 began 
the era of the deterioration of these wines. 

How the company proceeded in exemplifying their zeal 
f(» the preservation of the genuine diaracter of the wine is 
a well-known history. It may first be necessary to remark 
that no wine, let it be grown where it may^ can ever approach 
to the character of a first, or even of a second rate wine, un- 
less it be the pure juice of the grape, unmingled with any- 
thing but wine, and that of its own class. Wine of a prime 
growth, if mingled with an inferior kind of ever so good a 
quality, is apt to become cloudy^ and to be deteriorated^ but, 
miogled with brandy, its distinct and delicate choract^ is 
destroyed. The company were, as they alleged, well con- 
vinced of this truth. They were not ignorant that the wines 
of France, of the first class, were the finest in the world, 
unmatched out of that country. Did they then determine 
to raise the Portuguese wines into competition with them P 

They did no such thing. They began, it is true, by* pro*- 
scribing all offenders, but only that they might themselves 
put on the character. They levied fines upon all othet , 
persons who had elderberries in their possession, and goti 
the trees rooted up. They then began their own career of 
amendment, by buying or making brandy, and pleading th&j 
necessity for its use in. adultera&ig the wine in a greater^ 
degree than before. They charged the taste of Englishm^i ' 
as their excuse, and gradually proceeded to encourage the 
mixing together all sorts of grapes, and fermenting their 
must carelessly, with a view to quantity. They grubbed up 
the fine old vines, and got those substituted of less virtue 
but ftdler bearing. They did not spare brandy in the opera- 
tion, nor elderberries, nor burnt com, nor anything that, 
would answer to colour the wiae when it was not thought 
deep enough. They created at length such a wine aa the 
world never before saw. This wiue was sometimes so im- 1 
proved by subsequent adulterations in London, where the- 
imitations of port wine were found to be facile, in conse- 
quence of the absence in much of the wine imported of the 
prime qualities of good wine, that a vast quantity more was 
sold than Oporto with its company had ever been able ta ^ 
export. 

The company, as soon as it was installed in full plenitude 
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I of monopoly, guided by mereliants &om Engknd, settled in 
the countiy^^not only blended good and bad gTOwtli» together, 
i.to make one profitable class o£ wine, but raised the price to 
ithe consumer, while dfiteriowtmg the article he purchwed. 
^ The prices were soon earned far beyond what they had been 
goriginallj, imtil the Portuguese themselyes complained of 
^Athe extortion. The priyileges of the company were then so 
^ far moderated, that tne export wines alone were lefb wholly 
^in their hands, and so remained, quadrupled in price to 
1^1 Englishmen, and debased in quality. Englishmen were thus 
p^^&reiBd to drink worse wine, and that wine exclusively. In 

• j 1730 good port wine was soli in England at two shiUings the 
•bottle, and white wme of Portugal at the same price. Canary 
ly was ft third dearer; French wine was so taxed, that it was 
2^ charged double that of Portugal. 

ji If the eompan}^ had acted up to its professions, the wine 
t of Oporto, whiek is naturally of a good cnaracter, would have 
ip>been improved into a wine of the first class. A generous 
i^and honourable competition with French wines, imtil by 
jjperseverance',. and a liberal outlay of capital, wine approaching 
J Burgundy, C6te B6ti, orBourdeaux, was produced, would have 
^Jbeen something meriting praise, and every step attained in 
a the improvement of the wine would have rendered imitation 
^An England more difficult, by which means tlie British nation 
g. would have escaped the impositions practised upon it from 
^the facility of imitation, jive-eighths of the wme brought 
, to England is so coarse, and is such a medley of ill-flavoured 
r' heterogeneous vine produce, brandy, and other matters, that 
V any ingenious person may increase one pipe to three by the 
^ addition of unexciaeable articles, without any fresh injury 
{. iio the stomach of the consumer, or to the appearance of 
^ihe wine. 

No wine is worthy to be drunk in a highly-civilised cOm- 
. munity which is not made of grapes alone, carefully selected 
i^^from vines upon which practised labour has bestowed the 
.. proper culture, and that is not carried through the operations 
' of the vintage and into the cellar with the most watchful 
attention. Such wine must be exported with scrupulous 
^regard to the nature of the article. In Spain, where, in con- 
f sequence of a demand for low-priced sherry, Moguer wine is 

• mixed with a better kind in sucn a proportion as to reduce the 
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butt to the intended value, there is no disguise in the mal 
The grower disposes of the wine to the merchant for whi 
really is, and the merchant exports it under the same 
racter. But the best class of these wines cannot be suet 
fully imitated, for the growth and manufacture have gom 
improving; and though the absurd custom of adding 
bottles of brandy to the sherry butt continues, no other i 
ture whatever is permitted in the country. A just propor 
of brandy exists in southern wines naturally, and, from 
same consequence, in those of Oporto. What is adde 
wines by nature of so much strength must be injurious, 
can never assimilate, as the natural alcohol does, with 
wine, even during fermentation. The trade may tall 
fretting in, "working," and what not; the comminglir 
never perfect, and the alcohol uncombined is so much r 
noxious to the stomach of the drinker, who, in fact, drinks 
water and brandy, but wine and brandy. What, then, j 
be said of the addition of brandv to wine naturally strong, 
that, too, during the process of fermentation, when the r 
or wine is in the most delicate state of transition, and 
least interference is destructive to its quality ? This has 1 
done with the Portuguese wines in the teeth of better ki 
ledge, to the extent of four and a half gallons per pipe ai 
beginning of the present century. Now, no less than tw 
gallons are thrown in during fermentation ! Then, the co 
of the skin of the grape not being deemed deep enough, el 
berry colouring is added, accordmg to fancy, and four gal 
more of brandy with it. The wine now goes into Oport 
racked, and receives two gallons more of brandy, and oi 
when only nine months old, is considered fit to go to Engl 
another gallon of brandy being added on shipping. Id 
twenty-four gallons of brandy are added per pipe, whe 
this mode of treatment is generally adopted or others ^ 
similar, and whether shipped off at nine or twelve mon 
age. When sent thus immature, in which state full 1 
thirds of the port wines are sent, they are sweetened 
softened. Of the remaiuder which comes to England, 
fermentation is suffered to be more perfect, though in 
the grapes are for some indiscriminately mixed, and in s 
few cases carefully selected. Very little of this is witho 
mixture of geropiga, afterwards added, besides brandy. ' 
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adulterate consists of fifty-six pounds of dried elderberries, 
sixty pounds of coarse brown sugar and treacle, seventy- 
eigbt gallons of nnfermented grape-juice — generally of the 
black, deep-colonred Souz&o grape — ^and thirty-nine gallons 
of the strongest brandy. There is even reason to believe that 
logwood is sometimes used, for there are continual shipments 
of it to Oporto, as the ** price current" shows. 

Elderberries are said to have been purchased by one of the 
proprietors of vineyards, in 1842, to the extent of 400Z. The 
abolition of the old company has been met by a new one. 
Its moiK^poly and abuses have been seconded by indivi- 
djials, eager to meet the demand of the factory merchants, or 
those who wanted ihe strength, colour, and sweetness which 
nature never gives. The stoppage of the fermentation, in a 
delicate part of the process, is to be remedied by brandy. 
Henee it is easy to tell how modem port produces such effects 
on the stomach as w^re not felt in the old time, with honest, 
good wine. The wines are no long^ light and cheering, but 
heavy and dull in their effects- It would almost seem as if 
the R)rtuguese made their wine a vehicle for disposing of 
their brandy. The export of the adulterating matter of gero- 
piga to England is carried on openly. In 1843 no less than 
121f pipes of this adulterated must of brandy and elder- 
berry were exported to London from Oporto, to mingle with 
port, or simulate port elsewhere, in wines that perhaps never 
saw Portugal. 

Of the wine of the first quality, described as having every 
" requisite, and to spare" — such is the phrase — six thousand 
pipes are about the number produced in the " careful" district 
of the Doxu'o. Of wine made up, or compounded by being 
mixed with other wine, about six thousand more pipes are 
made. There are about fifteen or eighteen thousand pipes of 
the " second quality" made ; that is, in the phraseology, wine 
that has " requisite qualities, but none to spare." The third 
quality is not legally exportable ; but laws are cobwebs in com- 
merce. Wines of second quality are promoted to the first 
rank, and the third quality wines promoted to the second. 
Tasters are appointed, who wiU sometimes approve half a 
tonel of wine as of the first class, and the other half of the 
same as of the second. Standing as second quality, it cannot 
be exported to England ; but the dealer sells his half-tonel of 
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first-rated wine, and, with the license covering it, he brings 
his second half into Oporto as first, and so passes that into 
the market. These licenses are called "papers," and cost 
a sum varying in amount according to circumstances. 

In wines so deteriorated, the difference which should exist 
between the first and second growths cannot be discovered ; 
and it is clear, from the complexion of the thing, that as Kttle 
as possible of such a distinction is desired. The company 
is tor better pleased that there should be one fevourite 
class, absorbing the middling as well as the best, since by this 
means all the wines approach a fixed price. It may be re- 
plied, how can such a supposition be reasonable, when poirt 
wine is found to differ so much in quality ? To answer this, 
it may be observed, that age, brandy, and .the soil, will make 
a difference in the strength and taste of a wine, but they 
cannot alter the character of the class ; it may be ordinary 
wine notwithstanding. The wine of the company's exporta- 
tion cannot be mistaken. 

Never was there more sophistry displayed than in the 
laboured answer made by the company at Oporto to the 
charges brought against them ; they pubushed utter nonsense 
in their defence. An eminent wine-merchant of London ob- 
served, " that it seemed as if the Oporto people were fools 
enough to imagine no one knew anything about wine but 
themselves, and that there were no other growths than those 
of Oporto in the world." 

Why Englishmen should not have the benefit of the best 
wines of the Cima do Douro in a pure state, without adventi- 
tious mixtures, and as cheap as other nations, no rational 
answer can be given. The late alteration of the duty upon 
French wines was a wise and considerate step, and will lead 
the way to so just an estimate of the merits of wine that the 
company of Oporto wiU. some day see the existing system 
of operations perish. Old habits will decline, perhaps, more 
rapidly than they arose. 

The powers given to the company formerly were of the 
most despotic character. As all competition was swept away, 
and they were the sole dictators, so they found the usual evils 
of arbitrary power recoil upon themselves. They set bounds 
to the vine country — " so far shalt thou grow and no farther" 
was the mandate to the possessor of the soil. The conse- 
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quence was, extensive smuggling. Smuggling, as it naturally 
does when prohibition is overdone, demanded injurious and 
tyrannical power over the agrarian population to repress it, 
in vain. The next step was to crave military aid of an arbi- 
trary government for the purpose, and military interference 
was followed, as usual, by waste and ruin to the inhabitants 
without removing the evils ; — ^those evils which were the pre- 
tences for the establishment of the monopoly of the company, 
and the removal of which they urged as most necessary for 
the interest of the trade, but which they renewed imme- 
diately, and systematised for their own advantage. Having 
monopolised the wine and brandy trade, and even the taxation 
upon them and the brandy imported into Portugal, they 
purchased inferior wines to dispose of as port, or mingle 
with the stronger kinds, to all which they affixed the price, 
and for ever barred the rating into classes which could only be 
effected by greater remuneration from the merchant to the 
grower, and in consequence by a larger rate of payment for the 
first wines from the consumer. They levelled the superior 
growths known before that pernicious interference, and amal- 
gamated the white wine manufacture into the common hotch- 
potch which composes the imique species for which England 
now pays such a heavy export duty. 

This mischief was accomplished long before a sort of modi- 
fication of the company's charter took place in 1823, in con- 
sequence of the injury to agriculture and commerce arising 
out of the existence of this sordid body, even in the view of 
so short-sighted a government as that of Portugal. (See Ap- 
pendix, No. XII.) Their power had been too long absolute. 
Approached for such a time only by memorial or petition, 
they were considered within their agrarian and mercantile 
domains as very lofby and potent dignitaries. Though their 
wings were apparently clipped by the government, the in- 
fluence of long-exercised power could not rapidly suffer a 
diminution ; years have elapsed since the decree was issued, 
but the wine has not changed for the better but the worse. 
Trade must be free as air. The folly of the interference of the 
government of a coimtry with its manufactures, either directly 
or through the grant of a monopoly, does not now need any 
effort of the pen to expose. The wines of Portugal, left at 
first to the emulation and spirit of individuals, would have 

b2 
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nBen in estimation. Thej would hsve been divided into dasses, 
each grower being emulative to attain the highest. High 
prices would have purchased wine of proport^nate worth, 
and England would not have had to par dearly for an inferior 
article. The coarser vines of Portugal would haye been buc- 
eeeded by those of a better and choicer eharacter. The grower 
would have been enriched, and the British pubHc, that was 
forced to purchase under a most specious and unpolitic treaty, 
would have had less love for ardent-spirited wine, deddedly 
injurious to health. It was doubtful whether such desirable 
consequences could follow after long abuses. The individuals 
conc^ned acting separately, it would be difficult to free frcmi 
their attachment to former usages, and tl^ir desire to admi- 
nister to a corrupted taste created previously by themselves, 
to oblige the spirit-drinkers in the home market, who ask for 
sweet, strong, and de^p-coloured wine. They had assumed also 
the direction in the details of the vintage, which their want 
of experience caused to be injurious, imagining in pride of 
capital and trade that they conferred an ability for eyery un- 
dertaking. In defence of orandying the wines, the company's 
agents say that the English cannot have them too strong. 
How comes it, then, that before the old company engrossed the 
wine trade of Oporto, very little brandy was ever used,and Eng- 
lishmen did not complain ? The fact is, the company created 
the bad taste, which afterwards became a standajxl, as fuU of 
conyenience for promoting their objects as it could well be. 
Next, they say the wines will not keep so well without 
brandy : this excuse is alleged for the little spirit which is 
mixed with the Bourdeaux wines before they are shipped to 
England ; the reply which will do in the latter case vdll do in 
the former — ^how comes it that Bourdeaux wines are drunk in 
Holland, Prussia, and St. Petersburgh, in their natural state, 
and yet will not reach England pure. The truth is, that ihe 
Oporto ccHnpany knew what is so well known in Erance as 
to be a matter of complaint, namely, that a large quantity 
of secondary vrine pays bdi^er than a Kttle vnne of the 
highest quaUty. 

In 1841, a bad vintage year, out of 77,894 pipes, they 
passed 58,033 as of the best or most desirable qudity. The 
revCTse is the rule in every other vine country under the sun. 
In 1842, a yery indifferent year, out of 73,231-^ pipes they 
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contriYed to Lave 47^1 of what they caH tbeir first class — ^in 
other words, that of which th^ could maike the most in 
qaantitj. The object since has been to bring down the fine 
growths, and raise up the poorer, and thus keep a medley of 
a Tory middling quality. Brandy was the best means of 
equaliflnig the two extremes. The wine could not be drunk 
until the yiqous qualities were nearly all gone, and the brandy 
taoned down, and then the cheat passed off; freshness and 
bouquet ceased to belong to the wine. In this way only is it to 
be aceounted. for, as may be seen in the Appenduc, that three 
bad years together did not change the prices or quantities of 
ibese wines ; nay, that the same season one part of the wine 
was said to be good and another bad, as if in a fine season 
the entire vintage would not be either good or bad. Accus- 
tomed as we now are to these wines, the improvement of 
them is to be greatly desired. The merchants from England, 
it is said in their defence by those in Portugal, were always 
demanding colour, fruitiness, ripenesi^ sofbness, and so on. 
The fanners did all they could to meet the demand on their 
part. They applied artificial means to sweeten, strengthen, 
and colour the wines, and he who succeeded best sold his 
wine first, and at the highest price. In fact, he " made," but 
did not " grow," the wine most in demand. The objects re- 
quired should have been effected by attending to the nature 
of the grape, by adapting cultivation to the end, and by a 
judicious intenmiture of the fruit, not by the system of Apo- 
thecaries* Hall. 

Year by year the drinking of port wine has fallen off. 
People exclaim, " I cannot drink port as I used to do !" Some 
put it upon their own advance in life, others upon dispepsia, 
but more are puzzled to know how it disagrees with them, 
having neither age nor dispepsia to lay it upon. Port is 
seldom seen now on good tables, except with cheese. The 
truth is, that the wine has fallen off in goodness within the 
last thirty years more rapidly than could be dreamed of, 
owing to still grosser interferences with its management than 
existed before. K the customer does not know what wine is, 
the wine must be made to meet the customer's notions, 
however out of the way of what the wine should be. He 
wants it sweet, high-coloured, and strong, and there are in- 
gredients ready to give the wine that or any other character 
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required, except what is pure and healtliy. " Ah," says the old 
" celibataire," " there is no port wine now like that of the old 
time : I wonder how it is !" Small quantities, comparatively, 
of the purely fermented must of the Oporto grape are now 
met witn. Hence a good glass of port gets rarer and rarer, 
and the sweet, strong, dark "fruity" wine of art takes its 
place, often smelling like medicine, and soon changing to a 
bad colour by keeping. Pure wines are actually left on the 
hands of the farmer in Portugal, unless he makes a wine to 
suit the customer's desire. Nay, English dealers are openly 
charged by the Portuguese with going to Portugal and 
making wine " after their own fashion," and prevailing on some 
farmers, in the hope of gain, to do the same ; the merchants 
themselves taking their cue from petty innkeepers and strong- 
stomached rustics, the customers for such wine in England. 
Yet it is a fact, that the taste for cool, pure, exhilarating 
wine has been continually gaining ground among the refined 
and wealthier classes in this country. 

It is now fitting that something should be said of the dis- 
tricts and vineyards, the farmers and proprietors of which 
have been thus weighed down, and whose wines have been so 
sunk below their real merits by the pressure of the foregoing 
monopoly ; secondly, as regarding prices. 

The wine country of the Douro extends along the banks of 
that river about fourteen leagues from the city of Oporto. 
The vine is very generally cultivated in Portugal ; but it is 
from the vineyards of the Douro alone that its wines have 
derived a celebrity in England, through the injudicious finan- 
cial measure to which allusion has been abeady made. The 
best wine of this district was capable of great improvement 
had competition been suffered to exist, and the market re- 
mained open. The wines of Portugal are now inferior to the 
wines of Spain, the sherries of which country have continued 
to improve, and to approach much nearer to the first class of 
wines than formerly. This arose not from any fault in the 
soil or climate of Portugal, which is admirably adapted for 
the growth of the vine, but from the sordid monopoly already 
dwelt upon. 

The wine country of the Douro is called the district of the 
Cima do Douro, or the Higher Douro, and that is again sub- 
divided with respect to product, into — ^first, Factory wines, 
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Feitorie; and, secondly, Branch wines, Itamo, The sites 
which it affords are excellent, and the powerful sun of the 
south renders the failure of the crops a matter of rarily. 
The vine training is of the low kind, the tige has of the French, 
and the vineyards are on the slopes of schistous hiUs, of most 
favourable aspect. No less than sixty-seven varieties of vine 
have been reckoned in Portugal ; but in the wines no nicety 
of choice has been exemplified ; the favourite species is the 
product not of the best vine, but of that which gives out the 
greatest abundance of a black fruit : the leaves are exceed- 
ingly coarse, rough, and deeply serrated. The species called 
Donzelinho, Alvarelhao, a small black grape, giving a light- 
coloured, durable wine, and the Souzao, black, astringent, 
giving a deep coloured wine, but harsh, are in much request ; 
the Bastardo is black and small, grown in a deep slaty soil. 
It is one of the best species. 

The Tinta Lameira yields excellent wine, and there are 
several other kinds in use, as the Touriga and Tinta Caa, but 
whatever are the varieties, or the different qualities of their 
must from inferior or superior situations as to growth, they 
are aU mingled together, and the wine is sweet or harsh as by 
accident one particular species of grape may predominate, 
while the choice must which the best grape might afford has 
its good qualities utterly wasted, and flavours confounded. 
It is evident, therefore, that no justice has been done to the 
wines of the Douro, nor have their " capabilities" been fairly 
put to the proof. The wines of the Upper Douro are gene- 
rally dry, and ought to be kept three years in the country. 

The grapes are trodden in vats in a slovenly way with the 
stalks, and while the process of fermentation proceeds, this 
uncouth operation is repeated. The time of fermentation 
varies, but it rarely exceeds seventy-five hours. The wines 
are then removed into tuns, containing upwards of a dozen 
pipes each. The wine is racked after the great wine sale in 
JFebruary, and carried to the cellars of the company, or of the 
purchasers. The taint of the brandy which it holas until age 
ameliorates it at the expense of its natural vinous fiavour and 
perfume is now all-prevalent. Thus, in order to drink the 
wine of Oporto, it must be swallowed in a fiery state from 
brandy ; or if the consumer wishes to avoid the ardent nature 
of the combination, and cause less injury to his stomach, he 
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must wait until the better vinous properties are deteriomfced, 
and the flavour and aroma of the wine are utterly destroyed 
He is fortunate who is able to meet with the Kttle of the pure 
port of the old time that there is in tiie market. 

No valid excuse has ever been made for the praetiee of 
adding such a quantity of brandy to the wines of Oporto, ia 
the extraordinary manner which has been the custom. The 
quality of some of the Portuguese brandy has been often bad. 
It has sometimes been distilled from figs and raisins, of which 
no other use could be made. A couple of bottles of good 
brandy to a pipe when put on board ship, would answer every 
purpose of preservation. In some years twenty thousand 
tuns oi port wine have been imported into Great Bntadn, 
in eve^ one of which, supposing the portion of brandy, in 
pUce of four gallons and a half as formerly added, to be twenty- 
four gallons to the pipe, artificially introduced, it would give 
the enormous amount of 960,000 gallons of brandy thus dis- 
posed of. This must be an object of some moment to the 
export trade of Portugal. No one in England ever dreamed 
of a brandy trade of Portugal being carried on in this man- 
ner, and so largely, too ! To get rid of this pernicious liquid 
fire, none of winch is really required, Portuguese wines having 
both durability and flavour adequate to any purpose, the wine 
must be kept a dozen years, and utterly ruined in freshness 
and bouquet. Can it be wondered at, that people complain 
of the effect of modem port upon their stomachs, and declare 
it is not what it was formerly ? 

In 1775, Sir Edward Barry, in hia treatise upon wine, re- 
marked that those of Portugal were at that time become more 
heavy and heatiug^ than formerly, and took a much longer 
time to mature. The practices at present carried to such an 
extent were then beginning. What would the good physician 
say of nine-tenths of modem port wine, its brandy, and gero- 
piga ? The stock of this last adulterating mixture in hand 
in Oporto, ia 1849, was, 2144 pipes I 

If the Oporto charge made agaiust the English taste were 
true, how came it that even down to 1754 the admixture of 
the small quantity used till then was censured as flagitious 
and abominable ? Port wine had been drunk in Englwid for 
nearly sixty years, and the wines were found warm enough 
for thetafite of Englishmen. The truth is, as already stated, 
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that brandy and min'Tig aid in raaking all growths equal, after 
being kept a longer or shorter time, for the inclination of the 
in&rior qualities always is to descend in the market even 
bdow their worth, as that of the better is to increase. Wines 
of a worthless or very inferior qualil^ have been imported to 
the extent of several thousand pipes in one year into Oporto, 
to mingle with the port wines, such as those of Anadia or 
Pigueras, when the quantities have been short. Thus there 
was always plenty to export. Bad or good years were run to- 
gether. (See Appendix, No. XII., table of quality for twenty- 
one vintages.) ^y such means, too, the wines of Oporto 
sent to Guernsey and Jersey, not in amount equal by two- 
thirds to the port sent into England &om these islands as 
p^enuine wine of Portugal, are carried up to the required mark. 
This is a singular ins^nce of the guUibili^ of the English 
pe<^e, who consumed annually himdreds of pipes of wine as 
Portuguescj that never had been in Portugal at all. Spain 
with Beni Carlos, and Prance through Cette, make up the extra 
supply. By these practices, and the ease with which the 
mass of any people is cajoled, a taste in wine of a most extra- 
ordinary kind had come to prevail in this country, among the 
bulk of those in the middling classes who drink wine, and who 
seemed to prefer the juice of the grape the more it was imlike 
the product of simple fermentation, the very excellence of 
which consists in the slight interference of artificial effort for 
completing its product, after the earth and sun have done 
their part. 

Between 1750 and 1765 a pipe of the best Oporto wine 
coxdd be bought in the country of the grower for two pounds 
sixteen shillings, so low had these wines fallen, and yet up- 
wards of ten thousand tuns were brought into Great Britain, 
and in 1758, nearly thirteen thousand. But in 1756 the old 
company was formed, and the wine never fell so low again, 
although the consumption was very little increased. Yet in 
1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822, the quantity imported did not 
more than average the foregoing amoun^. The average 
import from 1818 to 1822 was but 12,182 tuns. Prom 
1787 to 1810 seems to have been the high and gaining state 
of the Oporto trade ; the company's triumph. Once in that 
time the importation into Great Britain reached 28,669 tuns, 
namely, in 1801. Twice, in 1808 and 1810, it was above 
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27,000. The average from 1715 to 1787 seems to have been 
about 12,000 tuns: a remarkable circumstance, arising no 
doubt out of the advance of duties, since the increase of the 
popuktion of Great Britain from 1715 to 1826 must have i 
otherwise greatly enhanced the demand. In 1831 only I 
11,639 tuns were imported. In the luxury of wine, there- ; 
fore, the inhabitants of England, from 1715 to 1787, were I 
better provided than they are now, as a far greater number 
in proportion were able to afford wine. The excess of these | 
wines, imported between 1787 and 1810, must be placed to , 
the account of a stimulus given by the war, and the con- j 
sumption in the navy and army. The largest vintage in the j 
Douro was in 1804, when the best part of 77,000 pipes was 
made or manufactured. In 1798 above 64,()00 pipes were 
exported. It is evident, therefore, that Portugal must have 
suffered in her export wine trade since 1810, as far as Great 
Britain is concerned. No longer ago than 1837, of 25,782 
pipes exported from Oporto, 21,110 came to England, all the 
rest of the world taking but 4672, and the larger part of this 
last number going to the Brazils. (For ten years' export 
from Oporto, see Appendix.) i 

The best wine exported suiting the English taste is pro- i 
duced at and above Pezo da Eegoa, which is situated in the 4 
centre of the Upper Douro. In that place the annual port 
wine fair is held. When the wine grown here is preserved . 
pure, it resembles some of the Ehone growths in Erance, or | 
the Cote B/6tie. The Ramo wines have little brandy mingled i 
with them by the farmer, being reckoned inferior to the ^ 
Cima do Douro ; still the company found a dishonest use for , 
them in mingling, or filling up their casks, and completing, 
ullage. Villarinho des Ereires, Abasas, Gklafura, and Gbr- 
vaens, are among the best vineyards of the Ramo, and their 
wine is light and wholesome when left in the natural state. 

In the province of Beira the vines are of the high growth, 
ti^e Tiaut, and there they also mingle brandy with the wines. 
Lamego, Alenquer, and Mon9aon produce the best ; they are ■ 
of good quality. The white port of this country was at one 
time much in request, and thought better than the red.. It 
was subsequently forbidden to be made by the monopolists 
of the red wines. Vins de liquewr are made at Carcavellos, 
both red and white. Common Carcavellos, a wine of a 
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sweetish species, growing gradually drier by age, is a well- 
known wine in England ; so is Bucellas, a good wine, which 
comes from a vineyard near Lisbon, but is 1;oo apt to be 
spoiled, by being sophisticated with brandy when sent to 
this countay. Setuval produces a dry and a muscadine wine 
of good quality ; and Colares a good light port, when ob- 
tained pure. Of Lisbon there are two kinds, a dry and sweet 
wine, both much more neglected than they should be. For- 
merly dry Lisbon was a noted table wine, but was said not 
to be good for nervous persons ; very probably an unmerited 
scandal. In fact, it is easy to perceive, on examining the 
wines of Portugal, how much monopoly, abuses, and the 
want of competition, as well as of science in treating their 
wines, have kept back the vinous productions of a territory 
blessed with every natural advantage. Some of the wines of 
Portugal were known in England in 1600. Chameco is a 
wine mentioned by Shakspeare in Henry VI. It came 
from a village of that name, not far from Lisbon, to the 
northward. 

The monopoly of the company, it may be further remarked, 
though it did not increase the excellence of the wines of 
Portugal, enhanced their price. This is the natural effect of 
all monopoly, as well as lessening consumption. It may be 
inferred, as will be seen from the tables at the end of this 
volume, that the demand from England has scarcely increased 
at all, in consequence of the high duties levied on wine here 
at a later period. Prom 1715 to 1787, the importation was 
about 24,000 pipes, and that is little less than the average 
since 1813. After the company was formed, though there is 
no proof that the wines were at all improved, they speedily 
rose to twelve pounds a pipe, and then to eighteen in the 
coimtry. In 1818, when the quality was ordinary, and the 
quantity as great as it ever was, the price demanded was 
forty-eight and fifty pounds at Oporto. Money had not 
altered m value. The same quantity of wine was made and 
exported within both periods, and England was almost the 
sole consumer. It would be a very reasonable thing to 
inquire how this happened. Although wine from Oporto 
fell afterwards, it was only to a price a little lower. Prom 
thirty-five to forty-five pounds sterling was a large price for 
wines neither recherche, nor diminished by lack of product, 
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neither improved by superiop skill and capifcal^ near 
with greater cost to anj serions extent than they were fifty 
years before. The brandy expended, it is true, became a 
source of cost that did not heiore exist, but still tbia m a 
point never satisfactorily explained. Perhaps ^€a» was 
a predilection for dear wine among buyers, whk^h inono- 
polists encouraged. WhateYer the cause, the poiUic was 
equally the sufferer. 

In 1710, or about that year, the wines of Portugal brvught 
into England were more varied than at present. White port, 
as weU as red, was sold in the citj at five shillings per galloxL 
Eed aad white Lisbon at five shillings and sixpence. The 
red wine monopoly most probably put a term to the impoft 
iato England of more than one species from Oporto. Sub- 
sequently the price of port in London, duty included, was, 
in 1733, red port firom thirty-two to thirty-six pomida p«r 
tun of two pipes; white port firom twenty-four to forty 
pounds. Eed Lisbon from thirty to thirty-six ; white liiabon 
twenty-six. 

Events in Portugal, since the first edition of this book, had 
led to the hope of improvement ia wine-growing and ma- < 
nufacturing there for exportation. Let the wines of the 
Douro have fair play ; let care and delicacy be observed in 
the vintages ; let the wines be classed ; and there wiE be no 
fear of a noble and generous product. British capital, and 
a practised hand or two from the C6te d'Or to direct, and 
we might have wine of Oporto of the first classw It ia not the 
soil, nor the climate, but the slovenly management of the 
vintages, the gripe of monopoly, and the lust of cupidity, 
that has prevented the wine of Oporto firom doing justice to 
ifcself. A taste of what accident has yielded more than de- 
sign, has shown what may be produced in Portugal, by a 
pipe now and then — a sort of " angel visitcar^' — ^to this coizn- 
try. Some excellent wine got over here in the late coaafii- 
sion of political events astonished many an old urine- 
drinker. In buying port, as in buying all other wines,, the 
rule is never to be impugned that good wine can be pur- 
chased of the most respectable merchants only at the most 
respectable prices. 

After the foregoing paragraph was written in a former 
edition, a politic decree (see Appendix) was issued oik the 
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iiow&M of Don Migael, wbjclL abrogated that nuisance 
tlie old wine company of Porto, and lestored the free 
dtisposal of their yineyards and wines to the cultivators of 
the Upper and. Lower Douro ; therefore, we expected dif- 
fident dasses of Oporto wine, as our wine merchants might 
go imshackled to market, and import as much brandied wine 
as they chose for those whose taste it suited, and as much of a 
Ul^ delicate flavour and of an unadulterated quality as good 
judges can get. Unfortunately, nature must still be forced. 
Are sweet wmes wanted, they are made sweet artificially, 
or strong in the same way. In 1849, the vintage was re- 
prated md, and the wines bad in quality. To meet this evil, 
the priee <rf brandy was advanced at once, from the quantity 
deBOBaaded or expected to be in demand, to carry them up 
to the mark of the gainful intermediate class, between the 
small quantity of good and the mzss of common or very bad, 
by the resuscitated or "new" company. {See Appendix, 
" Lett^ni in the Feriodica despobf^es") 

But there ie one evil of the old system yet unnoticed ; and 
tiiatis the introduction into England of .wines foreign to 
Fortogal as port. No wine is so easily imitated. Wines 
under that name have reached England from Bourdeaux. If 
the case be proved, then no one will contend that there 
would be any difference in the flavour of the wine if it were 
called by the right name, and importers returned to the path 
of integrity. Let any one take a good-sized map of France, 
and, finding MarseiQes, trace the G-ulf of Lyons to Cette, 
and from Cette a hundred miles further west or south-west. 
There he will see the small harbour of Port Yendres, situ- 
ated near Cape Creux, at the base of the Pyrenees. Dou- 
bling Cape Creux, he will discover, five or six hours' sail dis- 
tant, the little bay of Eosas, in Spain. I^ow, wines for 
England were always designated " Erench " by law, if they 
came from Prance, in order to secure the high rate of duty 
attached to them. The same wines coming from Spain, as 
Spanish, were only liable to a duty, from 1786 to 1793, of 
S2l. 16s. 6d., while Prench wines paid 49Z. 14s. 4|gd. per 
tun. (See Appendix, No. 11.) A house at Bristol, for years 
before and up to the time of the Prench revolutionary war, 
drove a thriving trade by getting the wines of E/Oussillon 
from Port Venues into Eosas, and then shipping them to 
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England. The warehouses used for this purpose are yet in 
existence at Port Vendres. T?hese wines, as good or better 
than those of Portugal during the monopoly, were purchased 
much cheaper ; and a very large profit must have accrued 
upon their sale. The house of Ireland, of Bristol, was among 
the parties that carried on this commerce. " Bristol ports " 
had a great run, and were favourite Oporto wines, without 
ever being in the country ! Under the absurd monopoly, 
the trade was perfectly fair, although the passing off such 
wines to the public in England as port wines was not just. 
The war ended this traffic. Something very similar is now 
carried on through Cette. In Bowring's parliamentarv re- 
port on Wines it is stated, that factitious Port and Madeira 
are prepared and brandied for exportation through Cette. 
Now, good wines of the south of France need no disguise ; 
they have every quality of pure, sound wine. 

A vessel chartered for " London or Brazil," left Cette for 
Oporto, with some hundred pipes of wine, in November, 
1833, for a house the name of wnich was well known. This 
was her third voyage in the same trade within no long space 
of time. The trade of Oporto to the Brazils has been ruined. 
There were sent from Oporto to Brazil, of port wine, in 

1827 7410 pipes 

1828 9585 „ 

1829 6212 „ 

1830 3568 „ 

1831 824 „ 

1832 434 „ 

1833 381 ,, 

In 1831, Prance shipped to Brazil 4500 pipes, and in- 
creased her shipments every year since. In that year, her 
total exports were 152,000 pipes. 

The exports from Oporto to the Channel Islands touch 

another ot these positions. There were shipped from Oporto 

for the Channel Islands, in 

182G pipes 38 Imported into London 293 pipes 
1827 „ 93 „ 99 „ 



1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 



73 „ 75 „ 

„ 90 „ 

„ 147 „ 

„ 143 „ 

„ 263 „ 



„ 862! „ 

Now why was all this, if the object were not to introduce 
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a commodity purchased cheaper, in place of a dearer, and 
when the customs entry demanded wines grown in iVance 

, to be entered as French, to take them to another port, and 
tranship them there as wines of Portugal ? "When the dif- 

) ference of duties existed, the revenue loss was great. In 
1812, about 135 pipes and 20 hogsheads were exported from 

' Oporto into the Channel Islands, but 2645 pipes and 162 
hogsheads were imported from these islands into London, 
the duty being then lis. 5d. French and 7s. 7d. Portuguese, 
per gallon, the difference exceeding the cost price of such 
wines. Guernsey and Jersey did not grow the wines. Thus 
if legislators follow a tortuous policy, or keep up unwise re- 
strictions upon trade, its spirit is certain to baffle them, even 

. with an army of excisemen. 

Constant importations of wine from Hamburgh and from 
Amsterdam into London took place, no less in some years 
than five himdred pipes. It is true there was wine sent 

, directly from Oporto to both these places, but it is not less 
true that France exported to both places annually above a 
hundred times the quantity which Oporto did. French wines 
were brought into London from Holland as port. No less 

s than 24,000 pipes of French wine entered Hamburgh in 
1831, and 10,000 were received into Holland. London 
brokers offered French wines for sale in London, by way of 
Oporto, as port vnnes. 

jBy the decree of Don Pedro of the 3rd of April, 1833, a 
duty of twenty per cent, ad valorem allowed the import of all 
foreign wines. There was nothing to prevent vessels from 
any port whatever touching at Oporto, which, since March 
22, 1834 (see Appendix, No. XII.), has been declared a 
free port. Between the 3rd of April, 1833, and the 6th of 
March, 1834, the return of imports included 586 pipes, 72 
hhds. 96 qr. casks, 339 barrels, and 2636 garrafas of such 
wine. Cette port wines of French assortment could be 
transhipped at Oporto for England, as well as the native 
growths, and certainly might be sold even coming througli 
Oporto at a much less price. Cautions were issued by mer- 
chants against " spurious ports." All these things prove 
the necessity of a great alteration in the commerce in wines, 
the principle of which wUl be that every wine shall bear its 
true designation. To this the good sense of the public must 
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aid, by not declining wines for their name, bat l^ir de- 
merits' sake. If the enduring, full-bodied wines of fionscol- 
km were drunk as port in 1790, and thought excellexit under 
the name of port — ^if port wine came to England from ihe 
Channel Islands that had never been in Portugal at all — why 
should not such wine have been drunk equally well without 
a false designation, or a hue of fraud bemg attached to it, 
when the prices were no higher than those of p(»t ought 
tobe? 

In the first edition it was stated l^iat France was able to 
manufacture, " within her own limits, every description of 
wine." This was not said lightly : the English know nothing 
of two-thirds of the wines of France. From Moselle to 
Malmsey, from the meagre ordinaire of the north to the rich 
muscadines of Bivesaltes and the vinose, full-bodied, deep- 
ooloured, lasting red wines of the south, «ome are found, as 
much superior to Port wine, and as much resembling it, as 
pure wine can well do. "Was it to be supposed that those 
wines were only to reach this country through Oporto, and 
that their real denominations would be for ever concealed ? 
Cheaper, purer in respect to vintage, and deeper-coloured, 
there are wines of France that may become most formidable 
rivals to the Portuguese. The secret was blazoned in the 
Masdeu, which is a Eoussillon wine, and wanted only age to 
perfect qualities equal to any port wine, while in vinous 
merit it was superior, when not dosed like port with brandy. 
The reader who wiU examine the climate oi France, and con- 
sult this volume on her immense wine produce, and. her skill 
in the growth of wines, will perceive that the author has 
in no case exaggerated her variety or capability, or amount 
of production. 

In 1668 we imported 30,000 pipes of these and other 
French wines. A tax equal to nearly double that on Por- 
tuguese wines was laid on, and in 1697 only four pipes were 
imported. Common sense will by-and-by operate upon the 
people of England in this regard. The strong, full-bodied 
wines, of good vinous principles, even the delicate growths 
of the G^ironde also, will agam extend in consimiption, and 
reduce that of the coarser wines of Portugal, as soon as our 
habits can be operated upon [in a beneficial manner^ if wine 
consumption increase again, and that of spirits, in place of 
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inereaBEDg as it does at present^ riioiild ML off. Their su- 
perior cheapness forced i^e Poirtugal biandied wines npon 
us, and the same sort of reaction mQ take place against 
these wines in tiie end ; in &cty it is doing so already in the 
case of the heahhy growths of Spam. 

In the editicms of this woik, published in 1833 and 1837, 
it may 1>e seen that no less than twelve thousand hectolitres 
of Eoussillon wine went into Spain, or had gone there an- 
nuaUr since the peace of 1815, COTroborating in some measure 
a trade like that of 1790. This quantzty most probably found 
its way into £kigland &om Spam as port wine, paying port 
duty until the duties were equalised. 

It is natural timt when the quantity of Oporto wine was 
tripled or qnadrupied in price, while tiie ouanti^ grown or 
sold was not increased,^ an advantage shoula be taken by spe- 
culators to substitute wines equal in quality, and purchased 
at one-tidrd of the price of portw Irom Prance this was 
easy when hostilities did not exist. When they did, Spain 
supplied wines that mingled with port, in the proportian of 
two-thirds, so that the ^Btem could be still pursued. As if 
it were not enough ihat prices should be raised at Oporto as 
respected En^md, and not other conatries, the government 
of Grreat Britain has allowed that of Porttigal to kvy a tax 
for iAii& Portugaese exchequer of 42* a pq>e^ in the shape of 
export duty, over and above other dnes^ reaching altogether 
to 62. This duty had not been paid by other countries ; so 
that it has been said port wine could be taken to America 
from Portugal, and brought from thence to England, and be 
cheaper thaoDi ^ brought direct firom Portugal. This mode of 
traffic actually began, and the> Portuguese government, in 
1850, endeavoured to put a stop to it by" a decree ; with what 
success the author is ignorant but liOO pipes are said to 
have been actually passed to England in that mode. Yerily 
the public here were taxed enough on the cost of the article, 
and in home duties^ without paying as well for the trappings of 
the conrt of Lisbon. The new Opcirto company, never remark- 
able for consistency, nor commonly politic in its views, de- 
nounced the English trade for violiting the Portuguese law, 
by shipping wine vid America, as if the British shipper had no 
right to evade an unjust law, while the company is a party to 
the issue of bid wines. Between 184i3 and 1S49 it approved 

s 
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as first-rate wines for export 158,111 pipes, l)ut afterwards 
reduced their own approval to 83,000 pipes. The difference, 
or 75,111 pipes, being without export permits, fell to the rate 
of second-class wines, although they were of the same quality 
as the first ! The difference was not in the wine, but the 
permit. This shows how little quality is regarded by the 
company, which, in the teeth of this fact, pretended that 
these last wines, shipped some of them to England vid Ame- 
rica, were of inferior quality, which they had passed as first-rate 
— so little does the company regard the inferior wines coming 
to England. . Such port has been sold, to the extent of thou- 
sands of pipes, from 14Z. to 18Z. per pipe; and, in 1848, 
wines barely saleable, at SI, and 91., were all shipped direct 
with company permits. The, company is a mere subterfuge 
as to the protection of the market in England against in- 
ferior wine. 

In 1753, or about that time, as already stated, a pipe of 
port wine cost 21. 16s. There were 26,000 pipes imported 
into England. The Methuen treaty had then lasted fifty 
years, and the wine was slightly brandied to what it has been 
since, as there is tolerable good reason for believing. 

In 1756 the price rose to 12Z. and 14/., no larger quantity 
being imported than before. 

In 1798 and 1799 no less than 48,000 pipes were imported, 
and the prices varied from 14Z. to 18Z. a pipe. 

From 1830 to 1835 the average importation was only 
26,100 pipes, or just what it was in 1753, and a little more 
than half what it was in 1799 ; and yet the price was from 
321, to above 40^. per pipe shipped ! Now the dullest indivi- 
dual that ever walked the surface of the earth without a leader 
must perceive that this is the effect of monopoly, speculating 
upon a forced national predilection. The Portuguese eman- 
cipated colonies take little or none of her wines, as they once 
did, for France supplies Brazil ; but some years' stock of port 
being always hoarded, there is no decline of prices. 

Of the enormous overcharge on wine effected by the 
company and the monopoly, out of all ratio with the value 
of the ariicle to the consumer, the following will afford some 
idea: 

A pipe of Oporto shipped, 32Z. to 40Z. 

English duty, 5s. 6d. per imperial gallon in addition. 



Now here is tHe cost to the home merchant of an article 
not worth more than 127. sterling. Deducting that sum 
from 40Z.y we have the enormous expense to the public of 
28Z. over and above the necessary sum to be added by the 
nierchant at home for freight, dock charges, interest of 
money, bottling, and profit. Port drinkers, who were using 
the cneapest article tney could procure, were paying " dear 
for their whistle." It may be said that the grower raised 
the price of the wine, from the natural increase of rent upon 
him. This may be true to a certain extent ; but it must be 
recollected that it was the capital of the monopolist that 
enabled the landowner to raise his rent. In proof of this, 
let us see how a pipe of a so-called " Port" wine, from a finer 
and richer countiy, will teU; or suppose it be a pipe of 
Boussillon. The price is 12Z. only; the duty the same as 
port : just 28Z. of difference shipped. 

Now it is easy to discover from this the species of agent 
which will finally bring down the Oporto monopoly, and at the 
same time enable the reader to guess the profit on G-uernsey, 
Hamburgh, or Amsterdam ports, when, on one pipe, 28Z. 
difference accrues in the cost prices. Port wine ranged 
from two shillings to two-and-sixpence the bottle anterior 
to 1756. At 121, a pipe it could be sold at this price still. 
The country of its growth is glutted with wine ; its exports 
are diminishing, and other wines are substituting for them 
abroad, and yet the prices of tolerably good port wine are as 
high as ever. 

To repeat a little in substance. When Oporto wines were 
only from seven to eight pounds a pipe, or in 1727-8-9-30-31, 
the imporie into Great Britain were 13,385 tuns of two pipes 
each. In the five years ending with 1822 they were 252 
tuns, or 504 pipes less. During the French war, when the 
wines of that countiy were not attainable in England, was 
" the high and palmy" state of the Portugal trade. In two 
years, the Oporto exports between 1801 and 1815 reached 
55,0(K) pipes. Since that year they have gradually diminished 
as the general exports of France and other wine countries 
have increased. It was natural to suppose, therefore, that 
the wines would decline in price, and they would have done 
so had the trade always been open and fair. 

The author finds pleasure in discovering himself indirectly 

s2 



oonoborated in opinion lespeoting the existing spirit of the 
Portuguese monopoly, and its consequence^, by recfpeotable 
houses in the city of London» dated in 1833* One of these 
i^testhat 

" ^^ The prices of the British fSu;tory of Oporto, as weU aa of 
the Soyal Wine Company^ in the years 1797» 1798^ and 
1799, were from 14Z. to 182. per pipe, on board, at the usual 
credit of nine months, &g. 

'' The flipping prices charged at Oporto, in 1830, 1831, 
and 1832, were ^m 32/. to 402. per pipe for the same classes 
of wines ; and the export from Oporto, at the first of tiie 
two periods named, was considerably the greatest* Whateyer 
causes operated to create the advance from 1799 to 1832, 
Haeie seems to be none for the continuance thereof.*' 

TheHouse proceeded to state, that allowing DonPedzo's war 
to haye wasted from 15,000 to 20,000 pipes,at least seven yean' 
consumption for the ITnited Kingdom xemained in Portugal 
and England, The opinion was held that the shipping prices 
must <ibcline. This was a rational expectation; but the 
Cfi^itai, habit, and maztagement of best part of a hundred 
years was not to be quickly altered. IndiYiduals, when siid- 
denly nmde free, often act according to previous usage against 
reason. The accumulation of wines must be supported to 
the last possible means by the capitalist, till distress force on 
the measure ; he will die inch by inch. If he baffle coil- 
jecture in his resistance for a time, the fall will ultimately 
come, while other wines drive those of Portugal out of tie 
9iarket, in so great a degree aa to quicken that inevitable 
event. 

To place in a clear point of view tiie monstrous le^slative 
blunder, which abstracted enormous sums firom the pockets 
of the public for the last thirty-five years alone, it may be 
proper to examine what Eagland would have paid for her 
port wines^ had not the monopoly existed. There is no 
reason to believe thaty as the wme of Oporto, befare 1750^ 
xeatiaed &om four to seven pounds a pipe, the consumption 
Hkot materially increasing, it could ever nave got above twelve 
poimds; t^i pounds, it is probable, would have been ti&e 
maximum. Now our imports of port wine from 1801 to 
1835 inclusive, did not much exceed those irom 1765 to 
1800, when the wines realised between fourteen and edghteen 
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pounds. The arerage may be taken at about 80,000 pipes, 
which at twelve pounds per pipe, wonld be 12,720,000Z., the 
utmost that would have been paid in the last thiriy-fiye 
years. Instead of that sum, the public hare actually paid 
88,160,000Z. sterling, reckoning the average prices at 86^ 
per pipe. It must be acknowledged, that 25,440,000Z. was a 
tolerable sum to throw away — ^it was a noble bounty on the 
exportation of a little coarse woollen cloth ! Now, the wisdom 
of our, rolers has equalised the duties, yet the wines retain 
high prices. Such is the effect of our national disposition to 
take things for granted : thus are we duped, because we fear 
to exercise our reason in the teeth of ordinary custom. 

The foregoing statement naturally leads to the inquiry, 
whether vdnes that have been drunk in this country as good 
port, will not be consumed under their own names very 
soon, at half the price of Oporto wine. There can be little 
doubt but they will. The iteration and equalization of the 
wine duties is effecting important changes m the trade. If 
we drank the wines of Eoussillon or the Herault as port, vid 
Oporto or the Channel Islands, we might as well drink them 
rightly designated, at a third of the price we paid for their 
Oporto titles. The merchants must extend the varieties of 
their shipments, and suit every taste and everv degree of 
cost which a public emancipated from the innuence of a 
long-standiiig monopoly will not fail to desire. The capital at 
Oporto has kept up prices ; but it canaot arrest a course of 
events which is irresistible. With cheaper and more vinous 
growths from France, or any other country, the habits of 
Englishmen will change too ; it will be singular, indeed, if 
they do not. In fact, the Oporto wine trade must still 
decline. The evils of domestic war were quickly recoverable ; 
those of the monopoly cannot soon be eradicated, too much 
capital sustaining them. 

It may be said that sherry wine, about 1799, was only 
from fifteen to twenty-nine pounds the butt, and it is now 
from thirty to fifty-eight. This is veiy true ; but not de- 
ciding whether there has been a demand raised artificially or 
not, it suffices that sherry becomes the fashion. Not only 
so, the importation of Spanish wines, free from any mono- 
poly, increased from 1,401,960 imperial gallons in 1799 to 
2,246,085 in 1834. Now, the port wine imported in 1799 
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was 48,600 pipes, and in 1834 only 23,138; and yet the 
price at the latter period doubled upon the former. Sherry 
has risen with a rapid demand ; port has risen, with a rapid 
decline of its consumption. One is a natural, the other an 
unnatural course of things. The truth is, the consumer's 
pocket was getting restless ; it had been struggling to unite 
the conyenience of economy under our heavy taxation with 
a rightful freedom of choice. 

Irom the wines of Portugal, in the mother countiy, it is 
natural to turn to those of the colonies. Of these, Madeira 
and the Azores alone produce wine which is known in foreign 
countries. 

There is much uncertainty respecting the period at which 
the grape was first introduced into Madeira. It was most 
probably stocked from the Malvasia grape of Spain or 
Portugal, originally from Candia ; though it is stated by 
some it was broi^ht thither directly from that island. Pre- 
cisely the same thing is said of the Malvasia grape having 
been transplanted to the Canaries direct from thence or 
Cyprus. It is much more natural to suppose, that as these 
species were grown in Spain and Portugal at the time, 
they were transplanted from the mother country. Chaptal 
is in error when he says that vines were planted in Ma- 
deira in 1420. Tristan Vaz and Juan Gonsales only dis- 
covered the island the preceding year, and called it Madeira 
from finding it thickly covered with wood. Prince Henry 
did not colonize it until 1421. The vine was, no doubt, 
early introduced there afterwards, and the volcanic soil was 
singularly favourable to its growth. Sugar canes were first 
planted there from Sicily, by the before-mentioned prince. 
The wood was a great deal of it consumed by a conflagration, 
kindled by the discoverers, which raged, it is said, a long 
time afterwards, and thus the way was cleared for the vines. 
It is on record that wines were exported from the island 
before 1460. The first colonists of North America were no 
sooner settled there than they carried pipe staves to the 
island, and exchanged them for wine. 

The hills, says a writer in 1689, were then covered with 
vines, and the valleys with ripe grapes, which yielded a fi^ 
grant smeU. It is added, that the fertility of the island was 
abated from what it had been on the first discovery. The 
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wines were brought to the towns in hogskins, upon asses ; 
hence the wines of this picturesque island had formerly the 
lorracho taste. They then cultivated the black pergola grape, 
and made several kinds of wine. One, like Champagne, was 
not much valued. A second was stronger, and the colour of 
white wine. A third called Malmsey, and a fourth Tinto, 
inferior to Tent in taste, was never drunk by itself^ but 
mingled with other wines, to make them keep. The Ma- 
deira wine, it is then remarked, has the peculiar excellence, 
that it is ameliorated by the sun's heat when pricked, only 
by takiQg out the bung and exposing it to the air. When 
they fermented their wine, the growers are described as 
bruising and baking a certain stone called ^'ew, of which nine 
or ten pounds were thrown into each pipe. The product of 
the vintage was divided between the proprietors and the 
farmer, and the latter was said to remain poor, while the 
former got rich. The Jesuits at one time contrived to hold 
a monopoly of the Malmsey, of which there was but one 
good vineyard in the island. From 20,000 to 30,000 pipes 
were thought to be the annual produce of the vineyards. 
The wine was drunk a century and a half ago in America 
and the "West India Islands in considerable quantities. The 
produce was sixty for one to the first proprietors of the vine- 
yards, jfcom the ashes of the trees "bringing forth more 
grapes than leaves, and clusters of a span length :" it was 
called the " Queen of Islands." Indeed, some of the clusters 
of a dessert grape there now often weigh twenty pounds. 

The varieties of grape grown on the island are numerous ; 
the malvasia, pergola, tinta, bastardo, muscatel, vidogna, ver- 
delho,cercial, or esganuacao, bagoual,and others which flourish 
in volcanic lands. The best soil is a mixture of red and 
yellow tufa, called saihro and ped/ro molle, exceedingly light, 
but mingled with a clayey earth named massages, ana a vol- 
canic cinder, a/rraya. The vines will bear well for sixty 
years. The hills are steep, and the surface of the soil 
generally is of a light red colour. The slopes are admirably 
adapted for growing the vine, but the vineyards do not 
appear so numerous as the stranger would expect. The 
implements of husbandry are rude, and the operations of 
the vine-growers by no means so' careful or neat as they 
ought to be. The Malmsey, of which there are several 



qoaiitieSy is, when of the best kind, a most delicioiiB wine. 
One species is reserred for the royal table in Portugal. Of 
the Terj best little reaches En^and. It is remarkably rich 
and cordiaL There is a variety of it called green Mahnsej. 
The best ia produced from an ^ avalanche of tufa," lodged at 
the bottom of a cliff, almost inaccessible. In some ^aoes 
deep trenches are dug, and ashes placed in the bottom, idiere 
there is a fear of the vine reaching a clayey stratom below 
the Tolcanic debris, which has fallen from a precipice of great 
heifi^ 

If the viaeyards are on a dry spot, they are watered thrice in 
the summer season. 8ome growers use animal manure, wbidi 
others rgect, and, as the Erench do, they sow lupines among 
the Tines, and bury them at their feet ev^y aeeciid year. 
The vine is graierally propagated by cuttings. The cuttings 
fifom the north side of the island are prefezred for tbe sontL 
The vines give no wine until the fourth year, and the average 
produce of aU thevine-land now is not more tiian a pipe an 
acre. Some of the merdiants contract for the produce of the 
entire vineyard on the ground. They ndngle the fruit <^ 
different vineyards together, assorting them in the way best 
adapted to the market where they are to be consinned. 
These wines vary much in quality, and a nice judgment is 
required to select the better kinds on the spot, as i^e word 
of the seller can rarely be relied upon. 

The vines are planted in lines in the vineyards in &ont of 
the houses upon trelHs-work seven feet higlC The branches 
are conducted over the tops, so as to lie horizontal to the 
sun's action. They thus afford a canopy to those who walk 
under them, yielding a delicious shade in that ardent climate. 
The stalks of the arundo sagittata are used for constructing 
the frames. On the north side of the island they are trained 
up chestnut trees to shelter them from the violence of the 
wmd. The soil near the chestnuts does not seem to suit 
them so well as that which is of a different character. A por- 
tion of the vines is trained on frames not more than three 
feet high. Some fruit is grown as high as two thousand 
seven hundred feet of elevation, and wine is made at two 
thousand. They prune their vines in Pebruary and March. 
The flowering takes place about two months after the 
pruning. 
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A tnifeller who was there in 1823, says the wine of the 
first qaalitj, which is called pim^a, is Idiat which arises from 
Hie treading only, in the vat or trough, by bare-legged pea- 
sants. The wine is then pressed, in the same trough, with a 
lerer like a cider-press, to the fourth operation ; this is called 
the motto, or must. The viutage is in September, except 
' for Malmsey. The fruit is sorted. The fermentation takes 
L place in the pipes, and gypsum is used during the process, 
w unless the ymtage is green. This is prob^ly the sub- 
( stance once cBHedjeti, The fermentation generally lasts six 
I weeks. The must is agitated while the fermentation pro- 
^ ceeds. 

They ripen and mcillow their wines in stoyes, which they 

« keep in a temperature from 80^ to 90? of Pahrenheit, by 

whidi thgr save six years of age; but a yoyage to the East 

i or West jjidies giyes a preferable quality to the wine. 

^ An agreeable sweet wme is made in the island by checking 

;^ the fermentation, and adding brandy to the must. The 

wine from the muscatel grape is never exported. The sercial 

is said to be the product of the hock grape, transplanted to 

the island. The leaf is of a light ydlowish-green, and downy. 

It is one of the last that ripens, and requires to be kept a 

good while before it attains perfection. It should not be 

drunk under seven years old, but it does not attain at that 

age its highest penection. Only about forty-five pipes of 

^ sercial are made annually upon the average. The Malvasia, 

or Malmsey, is of the finest quality. Of this there are three 

" kinds, produced from three varieties of the plant ; that from 

^ the cadelmpe is considered the best. All the Madeira wine of 

the first dass is produced in the southern part of the island. 

•^ The main distinction between these wines is that of the north 

I and south, the latter bearing three times the price of the 

y^ farmer. ^Die south wines are, notwithstanding, very unequal 

^ in quality. San Antonio Campanario, Cama de liobos, and 

i> San Amaro are among the parishes which produce the best 

^ growths, the soil and aspect being there the most favourable 

for the grape. 

The tinto wine resembles Burgundy when new, but is said 

to be softer. It should be drunk at two or three years old, 

because it afterwards loses it colour and quality, aud takes 

y thirtafrichddMideira^retabingitsowafer not more than 
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a couple of yean. It is said to be derived from tHe Bur- 
gundy grape transplanted to the island. It has an agreeable 
perfume, and is a genuine wine. It is observed to be astrin- { 
gent, and to be an antidote in dysentery. The vineyard 
where the best is produced is called Eagaa-do Fereira. 
Calhota and Santa Antonia produce wines of the same 
class. 

The produce of the island is reported to be about twenty- 
five thousand pipes, of which not more than three aie cf 
prime quality. Of these, about five thousand of all kinds 
reach England. Brandy is not allowed to be imported into 
Madeira, even from Portugal ; that which they require they 
make themselves. For what object this prohibition exists it 
is difficult to tell, as the wines of Madeira always receive an 
admixture of brandy on exportation, the growers say, to 
enable them to bear long sea voyages, the usual excuse. (For 
imports, see Appendix.) 

Madeira wine must attain age on the island, if it be not 
sent a voyage to a warmer climate, to gain its utmost excel- 
lence through a perfect decomposition of the saccharine 
principle. The expense of a voyage to the Sast Indies for 
this purpose is superfluous, as motion and heat will do in anj 
climate, and complete the decomposition of the principle 
which tends to fermentation. This must not be done too 
suddenly, as some imagine ; a year is probably the least 
period in which it can be effected. In the island of Madeira 
bottles of wine are said to be plunged into a trench filled 
with fermenting horsedung, being first weU corked, and in a ' 
few months the maturity of a voyage is gained. This is very 
doubtful. It is not the temperature alone that wiU produce 
the eflect desired in a short time ; agitation is necessary. Of 
the good effects of this in the first fermentation the wine- 
grower is sensible, or why does he agitate his must P In the 
Sirther decomposition of the saccharine principle it must be ^ 
equally grateful. A pipe of Madeira has been attached to i 
the beam of a steam-engine, in the engine-house, where the 
temperature is always high and the motion continual, 
and in a year it could not be known from the choicest 
East India. 

Madeira wine is one of those which bears age remarkably 
well, and the wine has not yet been drunk too old. Its fla- 
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ryoup and aroma perfect themselves by years. It is in perfec- 
tion at twenty years old and does well in extremes of heat 
V and cold, in fadia or Canada. There is no mixture of any 
kind, but a little brandy, made to good Madeira wine of the 
^ first ^wth for any purpose whatever. Almonds and various 
^ additions are used to bring up the character of the inferior 
growths to the standard of the first, and impose them upon 
the world for that which they are not. Some imagine the 
^ character of the wines to have deteriorated of late years, but 
^ there seems no reasonable ground for the supposition. Infe- 
rior growths have been continually imposed upon buyers for 

> those of the first class, and there was naturally a reaction. 

Madeira wine is imported in pipes, hogsheads, and quarter 
a casks of 92, 46, and 23 imperial gallons respectively. Some- 
times it is sent away in butts and half butts of 138 and 69 

> imperial gallons. The freight to England direct is, per pipe, 
from 20s. to 26s. By way of the East Indies, 7Z. By the 

!f West Indies, 4Z. 4s. By the Brazils, from 6Z. to 6Z. At 
home there are the customs, at 6s. 6d. per gallon, and the 
dock dues, if cleared in a week, about 7s. per cask. The price 
of the very best wine, measuring 92 imperial gallons, is 46Z. per 

'" pip©> put on board free of charges. Malmsey, Sercial, and 

* Tmto,are80Z.perpipe. The other classes ofMadeira run lower. 
The best London particular, 38Z. What is called " London 

; Market," 34Z. India Market, 30Z. Down to " Cargo," 22Z. 

'^' Thus the finest old Madeira may be had in fuU quart bottles 

,. for about a couple of pounds per dozen. As this wine has been 
so unjustly deteriorated by the introduction of inferior kinds, 

p the above may be some clue to the later prices the wines 
bear, adding the duty. None but merchants of undeniable 

» respectability should be treated with in purchasing this wine. 
Advertising dealers, in an especial manner, have trafficked in 

f^ a bad article, and affected the character of a noble growth in 
the market, while the public, little considerate, judge by 

»» wholesale impulsis in place of that reason which ever pre- 
vails so little with the multitude. What are called " India 

' Market," "London Market," "New York Market," and 
" Cargo" wines are to be shunned. They are rejected wines 
of the south of the island, or are wholly from the north, 
nicknamed " Muslin Madeira" and " Erench wines," from 
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being often passed off in excbange for other commoc 
(See Appendix for a decree relative to these wines.) 

The Azores produce about five thousand pipes of 
The best are called vino passado, a Malmsej, and pine 
a dry wine. These are grown at Pico. As long ago a 
year 1639, these wines were described as they are non 
their infiariority to the wines of Madeira was also ack 
Iddged. 




CHAPTER X. 
THE WINES OF HALT AND THE ISLARDS. 



Thb wines of Italy liave not obtained that high character 

' which might be expected, if tho excellence of the grape, and 

the congeniality of tho climate to tho culture of the vine, be 

^ duly considered. The wines of modem Italy are all made 
for home consumption. Tho iuterestB of commerce, which 
lead to competition, have not yet interfered to improve them, 

, England, amidst her traffic with all the world, drew firom 
Italy raw siHt and oil, but held out no premium for the im- 

I provement of Italian wines by a demand for them. The ex- 
change of a few piecea of woollen goods with a nation, not 

., less insignificant for extent than trade and population, ex- 

: eluded we "P^gl't'l' &oni excitlDg fifteen miUiona of Italians 
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to improve their wines, yet Italy took ammally nearly five 
millions in British goods, while ^Portugal only absorbea two 
millions and a half in exchange for a deluge of coarse wines 
and her friendship, pretty much on a par in value. It is 
singular that statesmen do not see, when they talk of national 
friendships, that there can be no such thing, and that the 
law of interest is the sole bond of political relationship ; — but 
this is foreign to the subject. That Italy does produce good 
wine is undeniable, as well as that she grows a vast deal of 
what is bad. There are many causes which contribute to 
this, besides the want of a stimulus irom commerce. The 
petty sovereignties of Italy are a blight upon her manufac- 
tures no less than upon her civilisation. Many of these are 
shut up to themselves, as regards their productions, and can- 
not interchange with the neighbouring states without a great 
disadvantage, owing to pernicious duties, high beyond all 
reasonable limit compared to the value of the ^icle. 

It is not, therefore, because England imports no wine from 
Italy, the opinion is to be entertained that there is no good 
wine grown there; nor because the Venetians imported 
Cyprus wine in considerable quantities, are we to conclude 
there was none in Italy. In 1733 Morence wine was in all ( 
the market lists of imported wiaes, and to be had in coffee- 
houses. The price was from sixty to sixty-three shillings per | 
chest. That the growths of Italy are not what they ought i 
to be, or what they might be made, no one can deny. A vast | 
deal of vine fruit is grown in a mode subsidiary to other pro- 
duce. Wine* is made in a defective manner, but it satisfies 
the home consumer, and this being the only object of the , 
farmer, he is careless of improvement. No part of the pro- I 
cess among the generaliiy of the country people is managed j 
with the slightest care, but a great lack of judgment is uni- 
versally displayed. Besides, what object has an Italian in ' 
labouring to improve that which cannot by improvement turn 
out of the slightest profit to himself. Trampled by the Aus- * 
trian military tyranny, or by the feet of Church despots, des- 
titute of adequate capital, and weighed down by a vexatious 
system of imposts, what has he to hope for by carrying 
towards perfection an art which can bring him no benefit? 
In Tuscany, indeed, things have been at times somewhat better 
* Vino, vindhf vineito, vtnetttru?.— Wine weak and yeiy weak. 
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)r a moment : but imless the Btimulus of gain, and a generous 
mulation can be substituted for labour without prospect of 
3ward, no improyement can be expected to take place 
broughout It^y generally. A fine climate, to which the 
'me seems wedded, produces a large quantity of rich &uit 
ith little trouble, and why should the peasant not enjoy, 
ithout extra care and labour, that which, on his bestowing 
are and labour, will yield him no additional benefit P 

There are places, however, where very good wine is made, 
Qd something Kke care bestowed upon its fabrication ; but 
bese exceptions are the result of the care of the proprietor 
)r his own individual consimiption. The curses of a foreign 
oke and of domestic exaction blight the most active exer- 
^ons, and render that land, which is the gem of the earth in 
atural gifts, a waste, or a neglected and despoiled heritage 
) its inhabitants. The Italians would soon make good wine, 
' good wine would repay the making— if they might reap 
lat reward due to industi^ and improvement, which common 
olicy would not withhold m other countries. The peasantry 
enerally are not an idle race. 

In particular districts in Italy it is by no means a rare 
ling to meet with good wine. The general neglect of a 
ireful and just system of culture, and the want of that ex- 
itement which interest creates, have not prevented the capa- 
Llities of the Italian vineyards from being known. In cer- 
un instances much care is bestowed upon the vine. In 
pots among tte Appenines the Tines are carefuUy dressed, 
jrrace-fashion, and were they well pruned, and the frmt 
iken in due maturity, and regularly assorted, which it rarely 
r never is, a vast deal of excellent wine might be made, with- 
at altering anything essential besides, in the present system 
r vine husbandly. There is good bodied wine to be procured 
I Naples for twopence-halfpenny English a bottle, and at 
!.ome and [Florence for fourpence. In Calabria, so far is the 
rstem of high vine training from being prejudicial to the 
lere ripening of the grape as in the north, that they are 
bliged to shade the vines from the sim, lest in that volcanic 
jrritory the grape should become too ripe, shrivel into a 
lisin, and be only fit for making wine of the thickest and 
veetest kind. 

We have no means of knowing what the taste of the an- 
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cwnt ItalianB was in the product of the Tine; the aUnsioDfl 
ai their poets furnish nothing definite : all is gaiieoraly and no 
modem conjecture can be shown to be well fonnded. It is 
to be inferred, that the wines of Tuscanj have not been 
much altered since the time a more modem poet, Bedi^ wrote 
his Baceo m Togetmay and sangy 

The mby dew that *stnis 

Upon Val d'Anw's bilb, 
Tonchiog the sense vkh odour lo £iine^ 

That not the yiolet^ 

Its lips with morning wet. 
Utters snch sweetness from her WSk sfaiineb 

When I drink of h, I rise 
Orer the hill that makes all poets wise; 

And in my voiee and in my song, 

Grew 10 sweet and ^w so strong, 
I fthaHeny Phcebvs with his Ddphic eytB I 

Give me, tlraa, from a golden measare. 

The mby that is my treasure, my treasmvl 

The Italian wines have stood still and remained without 
improyement, while those of France and Spain (the latter 
country being, in the most prominent examples, indebted for 
it to Englishmen) have kept pace to a certain extent with 
agricultural improvement and the increascDg foreign demand. 
Moreover, there is a fashion in wine, as in everjttiing eke, 
and no standard exists for judging its capriees. 

The system of trainiDg Idumighoiit Italy is the bi^ 
method, though in scnne parts of Piedmont, I^aples^ and 
even in Tuscany, there are vineyards trained in the low 
manner, and pruned. It is not, however^ to the mode of 
training, that the inf(»ioriky (^ the greats part of the Italian 
wines is to be ascribed. Com is sown between them, and 
other grain, or vegetables are grown. The vines are planted 
upon soils ofbentunes the least congenial to their growth, as 
in the plain oi Pisa. They are sufficed to run up to any 
height, and in many places are never pruned at aU. In the 
Boman States the vines producing every quality of wine grow 
together, vnthout assortment of any kind. They are eon- 
ducted from tree to tree, generalbr of the elm speiaes^ alcsig 
the boundaries of indosures, and even by the high roads, 
where they run up in wild luxuriance, and waste their vitality, 
not in the finit, but in leaves and branches. Even wh^e 
the vine is raised on tr^Iis-waik or on polea> it is rarely 
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pruned or trained. In some parts of the Appenines, where 
a better system prevails, even there com is sown between 
the rows, and the dressing is of the richest and grossest kind, 
highly pernicious to the flavour of wine, and preclusive of 
delicacy. Still there is excellent wine to be drunk in Italy 
in particular places, in the literal sense of the term, and 
potent wine too, though the inveterate drinker of strong 
wines might find the same defect in it as he discovers in the 
finest growths of Burgundy or the Bordelais. 

But if the Italians neither prune their vines, nor consult 
the proper soil for their culture, nor refrain from leaving 
them secondary to the other productions of the earth, they 
are still more censurable in their mode of conducting the 
process of the vintage. Neither slendemess of capital, nor 
the iron grasp of foreign or domestic ;^anny, can bear any 
portion of the blame in this respect. The grapes, after being 
trodden, are aU thrown tosrether in the most slovenly manner ; 
ripe aixd unripe, sound Li unsound, are comm/nly interl 
mingled, and flung into vats that remain uncleaned from the 
last year's vintage, the press being rarely used. The process 
of fermentation is thus conducted in the most careless mode. 
The must is not suffered to remain without fresh additions 
until the vintage is over. "Whilst in France they will only 
suffer the pressure of one day's gathering to ferment toge- 
ther, the Italians wiU throw in fresh pressings in the height 
of the process. That wine so made, whatever may be the 
defects in cultivating the vine, could ever be of tolerable 
quality, is not to be expected. There are some landowners, 
however, who possess excellent wine, which they have been 
at considerable pains to manufacture, but then it is not to be 
drunk beyond their own families, and has no connexion with 
what is commonly sold in the country in respect to quality. 
If the vintage were as weU conducted, and the same pains 
taken with the must as in France, very superior wines would 
be the result, since the climate is matchless. 

Some of the best wines in Italy are found in the kingdom 
of Naples. The soil there being volcanic is eminently adapted 
for the vine. These wines are chiefly of the luscious kiad. 
The site is favourable for growing the dry wines, had it been 
undertaken by the inhabitants with proper care, and with 
due attention to the most kindly places for vineyards. Some 

T 
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parts of tlie Neapolitan territory differ in temperature Terjr 
conaiderablj. In Calabria, thougli certain plaoes are too 
^arm for yinejards, others are exceedingly well adapted to 
every species of vine. Some of tlie wine grown tWe is 
strongly tinctured with sulphur from the soil. 

The principal wine ^wn in Naples is the Lacryma Christie 
a sweet or rather luscious wine (nin de liqueur), which hoLiM 
a place in the foremost rank of the first class produced by 
any country. Very little of the genuine wine is made even 
in the most fiELvourable years. It is an exceedingly rich 
variety, of a red colour, and exquisite flavour. Yino Gtrteoo 
is a sweet wine firom a grape of that name. A white muscat 
dine wine, of fine colour, delicate, and rich in pei&me, is also 
made near Vesuvius, At Fausillipo there is a very palataUe 
wine. The gra^ of the Yino Qrmoo, whidhi is a favourite 
for cultivation, is said to have been brou^t from Gfreece. 
A good deal of Lacryma Christl, of an inJEenor quality, grown 
in various places around YesuviuB, as at Torre del G-rwco 
and Novdla, is exported as the genuine wine. The best is 
grown at Ghilitta. At Gierace, about forty miles from Beg- 
gio, an excellent wine is made, which seems to partake of t& 
lightness of the !French, mingled with boiled wine. At BaJa 
and Tarento both muscadine and dry wines are made of good 
quality. 

The Lacryma Christi of Naples is said by some to be the 
Falemian of Horace, as if anything Uke precision could be 
attamed fix)m the poet's description of the luzuzy in his 
existing works, writers for the last five hundred years have 
had different opinions on the subject, and all are of equal 
value. Many assert Konte Messico to be the pla(» of its 
production. Brydone says it was grown in the present des^ 
spot called MontioBarh^x). There are otiiers who think it was 
made about sixteen mUes from Capua, on the hills near 
Santa Agatha. It was of this Lacryma wine that a Dutch- 
man exclaimed, " Christ, why didst thou not weep in my 
country!" 

A white mausseus wine, having a pleasant sharpness, is 
made on the Campagna, called Asprmo. It is accused of 
acidity, and certainly does not suit a nordiem stomach. The 
islands in the Bay of Naples all of them produce wine ; that 
of Caprea of very good ordinary quality. At Seggio two 
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kinds are made from the aame grape, a muscadine and diy 
wine. At Carigliano a muscadine wine with a flaTour of 
fennei ia grown. The shorea of Lake Averno and the lulls 
near Maria de Capoua produce both red and white wineg, 
some of which are neajly equal in quality to thoBO grown on 
Mount TeauTius. 

The wines in the Roman states are generally common, but 
several of them good. The better kinds, most probably 
from negligence in the manufacture, will not keep ; tiough 
in the country they are thought excellent. In Borne most 
of the best wmea of Italy are consumed. Many of them 
drunk there are of the sweet kind from Tuscany, Haplea, and 
Sicily. Of the home growths, that of Albano takes the first 
place. It resembles Lacryma Christi. Another ia the 
Monte Fiaacone, of a fine aroma, and intoxicating. It is 
grown near the Lake Bolsena. It ia this wine which is also 
called "JEit,JEei," from ita having cauaed the death of a 
bibulous German bishop, named Defoucris, who was so fond 
of good wine, that when he travelled ho sent hie valet forward 
a post, with instructioDB : " That he should taste the wine at 
every place where be stopped, and write under the bush the 
word ' est', ' it is,' if it was tolerable, and ' est, est,' ' it ie, it 
is,' if it vas very good ; but, where he found it indifferent, he 
should not write up anything." The bush ia abunch of ever- 
greens, hung up over the entrance to a house to show that 
wine is sold there, Defoucris's valet arrived at Monte Fias- 
cone, and approved ao much of the wine, that he wrote up 
"est, est," The bishop aoon followed, found it so palatable 
that he got drunk, and, repeating the experiment too often, 
drank himaelf dead. Hia valet wrote his epitaph as followB : 



"Which may be rendered— 



Orvieto produces excellent muaoadinea, of good perfume 
and fiavoor, and also some dry winea. Their sweet wines 
the Italians call.4i6oca((; their dry they denominate jisciaii. 
Of the former kind are the Moscatello, Aleatico, and Ver- 
Qaccia, the last a wine of considerable note among the 
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writers of Italy, all made from the common vines of the 
country. Vemaccia was consumed once in England, under 
the name of Vemage, a red Tuscan wine. No system is 
adopted in preparing the wine ; but every vine-grower pur- 
sues his own method. Both high and low training are practised 
in the Soman states, though the wine made close to Bome 
is as bad as any in Italy. The most delicate wine is pro- 
duced at San Marino, called Moscatta. Imola, near Bologna, 
is remarkable for its boiled wines. These, in their natural 
state, are effervescent, like Champagne. At Bologna they 
boil most of their wines, which are then called vino cotto, the 
imboiled thev call vino crudo. 

In the better days of our Lady of Loretto they had a 
cellar of remarkably good wine there for the use of the 
faithful. The Church, as was her custom, exhibited her 
good taste, constantly keeping up a stock of not less than 
a hundred and fifty tuns for this purpose. The wines of 
Vicenza had once a good name ; they were styled, in the 
way of the Italians, who love epithets, " dolce et piccante." 
"The wine of Vicenza, the bread of Padua, the tripe ofGDre- 
viso, and the courtesans of Venice," were formerly said to 
be the best of their kind in the world. On the shores of 
the Lake of Garda they make a sweet wine, like Canary, of 
prime quality, called Vino Santo. It is not extracted from 
the grapes until Christmas, and is drunk at the foUowing 
Midsummer. In Parma and Placentia they grow wines 
which are very unpleasant, from having a strong taste of 
honey. Brescia has some tolerable red wines ; among them 
is that which they call Toscolano, thought good in inter- 
mittent fevers. It is a durable wine compared to most 
others in Italy, as it will keep twenty or thirty years. At 
Castiglione they have a Vino Santo of a golden colour, which 
is not fit to drmk for four years, and then bears some re- 
semblance to Tokay. In the Veronese they make a poor 
muscadine. The diy wine there is flat and bad, and appro- 
priately named " Vino Morto." Lombardy produces some 
tolerable light wines. At Pavia a dry motissetuv is manufac- 
tured, of no great note. The vines of Lombardy and Venice 
are said to return annually eighty-three millions of gallons. 
But Tuscany is considered the country of the vine in Italy ; 
and so much has the notion been cherished by the natives, 
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that " Coroo di Bacco !** is the common oath of the lower 
classes. The poet of the Tuscan vine, Eedi, with his " Bacco 
in Toscana," has enumerated his country's wines as if they 
were the first in the world, and gives the palm to the 
''manna of Monte Pulciano," laman/na di Monte Fulciano,a 
sweet wine of the second class ; which has the stain on its 
character of having killed a churchman, who drank of it too 
magnificently, unless an error has been made by confounding 
it with Montefiascone and Bishop Defoucris. 

The treatment of the vine, then, is much better in the Tuscan 
states than in other parts of Italy. In Morence even the 
nobles sell their wine by retail from their palace cellars. The 
term " flask of wine" is essentially Tuscan, the wine beinff 
served out to the consamer in rLeh so denominated, il 
shape that of a well-known oil vessel. A flask holds about 
three quarts. When filled, a little oil is put into the neck, 
which keeps the wine effectually from the air, as was a cus- 
tom in ancient times. When the wine is to be poured out, 
a bit of tow is first inserted to draw off or absorb the oil 
from the surface of the wine. 

The luxuriant vines of Tuscany are almost all of the high 
training, and the wines are made in some places with con- 
siderable care. The hill wines only are good, those of the 
plains are generally poor, and of Lecore proverbially so. 
The plains were once forbidden to be planted with vines. 
Among the nobility and landowners excellent Tuscan wine 
will be found, which has been made under their own super- 
intendence. The liberal character of the government — 
liberal compared to other states in Italy, where so much of 
the soil is ruled by foreigners — ^has exhibited its advantages 
even in the manufacture of so common an article, for it has 
excited emulation among the better classes of society. At a 
Tuscan villa, the owner will, with some degree of pride, extol 
the vinous growths from his estate, and mention the efforts 
he is makmg to increase the excellence of the produce. 
They who introduced Lancastrian schools, gas, and steam 
machinery into Austrian-Italy were made exiles or languished 
in dungeons — a Porro, Gonfalionieri, or Arrivabene ; and it 
is something to find that a Tuscan nobleman may introduce 
improvements on his lands, borrowed from more enlightened 
countries, without individual hazard, and that a generous 
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mler, in the penon of a late grand dukey Bet tbe InmaiiraUe 

example himself. Without any excess, all classes in Tos- 

canj enjoj their wine^ fancying it makes good blood ; in the 

words of their poet — 

Jl boon vino fii bnon ttsgiMk 

It has been remarked that no two travellers agree about 
the merit of Italian wines. This often arises from ihe same 
names being adopted in different Italian states for wines of 
very opposite qualities. There is a vino sanio, for example, 
in the Soman states, and a vino Qr»co. There are wmes 
of the same name in Naples. Even a wretched Veronese 
wine, trulj ''vino debolissimo e diniuna stima^" is called 
''vino santo," while there is an excellent yino santo" at 
Brescia. It is the same with half a dozen of the most noted 
wines of Italy, and unless the place of growth be annexed 
as well as the name, one trayeller will praise a wine of the 
same appellation as that which another pronounces execrable. 
There is no other guide than the place of growth to make 
the quality dear ; for though the wine is dtten called from 
the grape of which it is made, as yino Gtntco from the Gre- 
cian grape, eyen this is not uniformly the case. 

The celebrated Yerdea is a white wine, baying a bright 
green tinge, grown at Arcetri ; it was formerly held in high 
esteem. The plain of Pisa produces poor weak wines im- 
worthy of Tuscan neighbourhood. The red wine of Chianti, 
the wines of Yal di Marina, Carmignano, Poncino, Antella, 
Artiminio, and others of the same class, are produced not fiir 
from Florence, and are seyeral of them excellent. The wines 
of Sienna — among them Montelcino, Bimaneze, and Santo 
Stefano — are good wines de liqueur. The "Aleatico" of 
GDuscany resembles '^tinto," ana is a red muscadine wine, 
made near or at Monte Pulciano. It is a wine of great ex- 
cellence, luscious, with a rich perfume. The Mulyasia wine 
of Trebbio is a yery fine yariety. The red Florence wine, as 
it is called, is deeper in colour than claret, and harsher, being 
left long on the murk. 

It has been observed that near Eavenna^ on land recovered 
from the Adriatic, the vines attain an extraordiQary size. 
From Verona to Vicenza it is the custom to plant the trees 
lozenge fashion. In Lombardy they are planted in the same 
manner^ for the support of the vines^ and between Bologna 
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and Modena. The soil in Lombardy is, howerer, far too rich 
to produce good wine. In the north, firom Bassano to Trent, 
ihe valleys abound in vineyards, but the wine is of too luscious 
a character to be drunk by any but the inhabitants. The 
vineyards here were formerly so pestered with bears, which 
devoured the fruit, that they were obliged to erect straw huts 
upon the top of a post, just large enough to conceal a man, 
from whence he cobld e^oot the intrusive animals without 
being perceived. 

l£ere is an endless variety of grape used in the wines of 
Italy, without regard to the quality. The mammolo is a red 
grape, much grown at Elorence ; the canajuol, a black Tuscan 
vanefy ; then there is the moscatello,from mosca, a fly, whence 
also muscat and muscadine, from the ancient name of wines 
4ypiana, according to Eedi ; the Barbarossa, or red-beard, so 
called from its long clusters of red fruit ; the malvagia, or 
malvasia^ from the Morea ; and the Greek grape. The wine 
of Chianti comes principally from a creeping species of vine, 
vite bassa ; there also is the vemaccia and akatico vine, with 
numerous other kinds, many of them of the first excellence. 

Chianti wine was formerly imported into Great Britain 
before that of Oporto had nearly excluded the other species, 
and the red wine of Florence continued to arrive after the 
importation of Chianti had ceased. The last was most pro- 
bably sold for adulterating or mingling with other growths, 
to give them body and colour, and deceive the purchaser. It 
does not appear that a single cask from that country is im* 
ported now, though Sicilian wines are constantly introduced. 
While the wines of France, so superior to all others, are ad- 
mitted at the same duty, there is little chance of such as are 
of a middling quality at best. 

Savoy and Piedmont produce red wines of tolerable quality ; 
those of Montmelian and St. Albero, in Savoy, are among the 
best in the country, and come from the slopes of Mont Ter- 
mino and St. John de la Porte. One of these wines is deno- 
minated clairet, from being fermented but a short period : 
there are several other red wines. The best vin de liqueur is 
made upon the Rhone, near Chamberry, from a Cyprus species 
of vine. An effervescing wine is made at Lasseraz from the 
malvasia grape. Asti, near Marengo, and Biella, produce red 
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wines of tolerable flavour. At Asti, the plants called Passa- 
retta and Malvasia Nebiolo produce vine de liqueur, with the 
smell of the raspberry. The wine of Montferrat, near Ma- 
rengo, is esteemed ; the red is deep coloured and intoxicating. 
The wines of the Genoese territory are of little repute. In 
that city there was formerly a monopoly of wine by the govern- 
ment, and the innkeepers were obliged to purchase of their 
superiors. It was upon this account, most probably, that a 
church was built to our Lady of the Vinejrards, the monopo- 
lists, as monopolists will, turning even religion to account for 
lucre's sake. 

In Sardinia, the produce of the vine is very abundant, so 
that the fruit is frequently left upon the vines for want of 
vessels to hold the must. An amber-coloured wine called 
N*asco, and a red wine named G-iro, are the most remarkable. 
There are also several sweet and ordinary wines. The wines 
called Caunonao, Monaca, and Ghimaccia, are exported to 
Holland and Eussia. 

Elba grows a little red wine of excellent quality. A hundred 
vines will produce from twelve to fourteen barrels on the 
average. The older the vine the richer is the wine : some are 
one himdred and fifty years old. The hermitage of Monte 
Serrate and the environs grow Moscatello wines. The AJea- 
tico and Biamllo of Elba are red Moscatello, and resemble 
Monte Pulciano when it has lost its peculiar odour. They 
make there a chanipagne of the Procanico grape. They have 
also a wine called iBischillatto. The Elbese wines will bear a 
sea voyage well ; some have been exported to America with- 
out injury. They plant their new vineyards in December, 
and are assisted in their vine culture by labourers from the 
neighbouring coast of Italy. It is remarked, that the wine 
made from the vineyards in the valleys of the island, will not 
keep long, whHe that from vines grown on the hiUs is durable. 
The soil is a red sandy stone. Little is known of these wines 
in England, but as the taste for strong wine, even in the middle 
circles, is on the decline, it may be hoped that a variety from 
other countries will supply its place ; by this means competi- 
tion will be excited, and wines of greater excellence be pro- 
duced to exchange for our manufactures, from places hitherto 
little known here for the cultivation of the vine. The^Lipari 
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Isles have tolerable wines of the ordinary class. Their 
Malmsey is excellent ; that drawn &om the volcano Strom- 
boli is held in much esteem, and nearly all exported. 

Sicily produces wine in great abundance ; but the same re- 
marks which apply to the bad husbandry and vintage of Italy 
will apply to this island. The best wines of the province of 
Mascoh grow on Etna, and are red, being almost the only 
good red wine of the dass in the island, though others are 
produced at Taormina and Faro, but they have a taint of pitch, 
oyracuse produces over its mouldering remains a red musca- 
dme, equal to any other in the world, if not superior. A 
white vmde liquewr is'alsomade there, but only of the second 
class. Messina furnishes much wine for exportation. The 
y al di Mazara and its vineyards give wines Iknown in Eng- 
land, as well as Etna and Bronte. Marsala, when obtained 
without the admixture of execrable SiciUan brandy, is an 
agreeable wine, something Hke Madeira of the second class, 
and of great body. A voyage to India and home renders 
this wine, when of the best quality, a most excellent dinner 
wine, equal to Madeira. Tiie difference is scarcely to be 
credited. Augusta produces wine having a strong flavour of 
violets. The Sicilism wines may be said to have received 
more attention since the closer connexion of England with 
the island took place. The soil is excellent, and when the 
true interests of the vine-owners and merchants are clearly 
seen by them, growths may be obtained which will add con- 
siderably to the variety of the table, while their strength will 
meet the class of persons who reHsh the more fiery wines, for 
of this class are all those with which commerce has yet fur- 
nished Great Britain from Sicily. 




CHAPTEEXI. 

WINES OF HUNGAEV, AUSTEUl, STYBU, AHD CARTMTIILL 



The winea of Hungary have long enjoyed a Tell-meritl 

fame, and though no great variety is known of such frinea : 
go to foreigners by exportation, the^ rank so high in 
highest daas of the products of the vinti^, that thej- h 
home the name of Hungarian wine far beyond where it h 
eyer been seen or tasted. 

It ia pretended in the country, that ProbuB iiret introduo 
the vine into Hungary from Italy, planting it near Mou 
Almns ; hut it ia far more probable that it passed from Tra 
sylvanift, and came into the country from the north-west 
Aflia. The produce of the wuio districts of Hiingapy 
estimated at eighteen millions of eimers, of ten gallons e 
The vineyards which produce the best wines are thoai 
Ofen, Pesth, Tokay, the Sjrmia in the south, Groswarde 
Erlon, and Watwitz in the Bannat. The consumption in t 
country ia very considerable, and a great deal la esporb 
Tokay wine was firafc noticed eitcnsively and became taahii 
able about the middle of the Beventeenth century. It 1 
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latlieF inoeiBed tbon diminiBhed in reputation since. In 
1807, the GonmKHi Tokir|r, Tdk&j Ausbradi, and Ausbrucli of 
other kinds, amoimted m yalue to 657,762 florins, including 
thirty thousand eimers of superior, besides 2813 casks of 
common Tokaj. The great £ur for the wines of Hungary is 
held amraailj at Pesth. Great encouragement is given by 
the gorenmient to vine cultiYation. The Hungarians enjoy 
their wine, and generally carry a flask on their journeys 
called CsutoBk Their songs dwell much on their wine of 
Tokiqr: they sing that their 

^Mnses, jonng and langbkig, 

DweH in Tineyards of Tokay. 

Th0 manufacture of the wine is very coarsely carried on by 
tibie peaaantiy, who are, notwithstanding their want of care 
and i^stem, rery observant of cleanliness in all that concerns 
thevmta^e. Qilie wine jpresses and vats are well cleaned 
with boilmg water, in which vine leaves have been steeped. 
The finait is collected in wooden vessels, which are carried by 
the labourers, and overseers attend to see that no grapes are 
left on the vines. The diflerent gatherings are collected in 
vats having a double bottom, the uppermost of which is 
pi^xsed wi& holes for the juice to pass through, while the 
grapes are beaten and bruised with a stick. When the upper 
vessel is foil, its contents are taken to the press. They 
generally divide the gathering for the red and white wines, 
but do not reject the bad grapes. All are pressed together, 
and the must thrown into a large vat to ferment. When the 
grapes are too abundant for the operation of pressing, they 
put them into sacks and tread them out, and the contents of 
the sack are afterwards put by for distillation. The red 
grape is seldom pressed at all. Cattle are fed on the re- 
fose of the press. The Hungarians reckon sixty varieties of 
gra^» 

The vineyards in Hungary are permitted to be purchased 
by the peasantry. They are obliged to pay a tenth to the 
lord of the soil, which is considered a heavy tax upon their 
iiidustry, and they are kept in a state of miserable poverty 
by their lords and rulers. The price of old red Ofen wine, 
astringent, and like Burgundy, was at Festh, in 1813, from 
fourteen to twenty florins the eimer of about ten gallons. 
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New wine from eight to twelve, and common wine from six 
to eight. In 1814, old red Ofen wine was from thirty to ][ 
forty florins, and old white from thirty-two to forty-five. 
Fivepence a bottle, which is about the price in 1814, was 
much dearer than the wine had been in preceding years. 
About thirty kinds of Hungarian wine have been reckoned. 
The most celebrated is the Tokay, called the "King of "Wines," 
the product of a district around the town of that name, 
extending about twenty miles, called the Submontine or 
Hegyallya, in North-East, or High Hungary, in the county, or 
circle,' of Zemplin. The Hegyallya is a range of the Car- 
pathian mountains, in latitude 48^. Throughout this district 
the grape is large, and of a rich luscious taste. The best 
grapes in Hungary are those of Virovichitz, near Vada., 

To return to the Tokay. The grapes for this wine are 
the Hungarian Blue, when ripe caUed Trockenbeeren.. They 
are collected late in the season, almost shrivelled up to rai- 
sins, and then carefully picked one and one. The ^ecies 
called Formint and Sars-leviUi furnish the prime Tokay, 
called Tokay Ausbruch. The vines are reared pollard fashion, 
and the vintage seldom takes place before the end of October. 
The Trockenbeeren, or overripe shrivelled grapes, are by that 
time shrunk enough, and are carefully placed on a table 
grooved, from which the juice runs into earthen, jars, and 
forms the rich" essence of Tokay," through their own pressure. 
This wine is like the syrups of the south of France, and is 
set aside by itself. The quantity made is small, very thick, 
and considered most precious. The thickness made it a cha- 
racteristic ; hence the remark, " Spain for strength, France for 
delicacy, Italy for sweetness, and Hungary for thickness." 
The grapes thus used are trodden in a vat with the naked feet, 
and a small portion of wine essence is added to the must, 
which is allowed to stand twenty-four hours, and then set to 
ferment. This last is the famous Tokay wine, or Tokay Aus- 
bruch (aushruch, or flowing forth of the syrup). It ferments 
for two or three days or more, during which it is stirred, and 
the matters which arise to the surface are skimmed off. It is 
then strained into casks. Tokay has a powerful aroma. It 
does not become bright for some time after it is in the cad[, 
nor is it ever as bright as the favourite wines of the "West of 
Europe. The taste is soft and oily. The flavour earthy and 
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astringent. Tokay Ausbrucli contains sixty-one parts of 
essence, and eighty-four of wine. The Maslas is a more 
diluted species of the Tokay, containing sixty-one parts of 
essence, and a hundred and sixty-nine of wine. 

The best wine of Tokay has so peculiar a flavour of the 
aromatic kind, and is so luscious, that the taste is not easily 
forgotten. In truth, it is more a liqueur than a wine. This 
wine sells in Vienna for twelve pounds sterling the dozen. 
The vineyard belongs to the Emperor and certain of the 
nobles ; the Tarczal grape produces the best. The side of 
the slope on which the vineyards lie, is about nine thousand 
yards long ; but the choice portion, called Mezes-Male, is but 
six hundred, and is reserved with its produce for the Emperor 
and a few of the nobles. Tokar and Mada fruit rank next ; 
and their wines are remarkable for sweetness and delicate 
aroma. The vineyard of TaUya is reputed to have most 
body, and that of Zambor the greatest body. The wines 
from Szeghi and Tsadany are aromatic, while the wines of 
Tolesya and Erdo Benye are best for exportation. Tokay 
cannot be drunk under three years old. The wine ferments 
in the casts on transporfcion hj sea, and thus ckrifies itself. 
In bottling, a space must be left between the cork and the 
wine, or the bottle will break. In Hungary, a little oil is 
poured upon the wine ; it is then corked, and a piece of bladder 
tied firmly over the cork. At Cracau this wine has been 
kept of the hundredth vintage. The new is called there, vino 
slothi; the old, vino vitravmo. The colour of the prime 
Tokay should not be of a reddish hue, though there is an 
inferior sort of that colour ; the taste soft, and not sharp or 
acrimonious ; it should appear oily in the glass, and have aa 
astringent twang, a little earthy. The aroma, however, can- 
not be mistaken, as that of no other wine resembles it. 
Almost aU the wines sold as Ausbruch-Tokay are the pro- 
duce of the Tokay vineyards in general. St. G-yorgy, (Eden- 
burg, nine Gterman miles from Presburg, and Eust, produce 
an Ausbruch of good character. Menes, or Menesch, in the 
county of Arad, grows a red wine, sweet, with a fine bou- 
quet. The Ausbruch of the (Edenburg is less powerful. 
GrysengysBSch, near Mount Matra, produces red and white 
wines. 

The wine of Buda is red, and was once a favourite wine in 
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England. The Sexard resembles Bourdeanx. The Oidb> 
waraen wine is of excellent body. Warwitz, in the T^mw*^^ 
produces wine which resembles Bargandj. The rksk nd 
Meneser wine is yerj- good, and, with Menes Tokaj, ia gxowB 
upon a range of hills of clay-slate, so called from tibe TiUage 
of Menes, or Menesch. The strata on which the Tdkaj is 
grown differ, but all consist of substances &youzEble to 
the vine, and mostly Tolcanic. There are numeicus otiber 
wines, of various^ qualities, nerer escorted. There ia tk lei 
wine called Schiller, and another species, like Champegae^ 
called Schisacker. 

The wines called Falunia and Tropfwermuth paas under tlM 
general name of Wermuth. The^ are a pr^aration of gnpei 
with wormwood, seeds, and i^ces of dimzent kinds, arer 
which they pour old wine, and cork it up. It ia dnmk ok 
home, and rarely exported. This, too, is a wine nsed medii 
cinally, and dnmk as a mixed wine. At Oxford and Oani- 
bridge, ^^JBishop^* used to be made h^ infusing lemona or 
oranges in claret, with sugar, and warming it wi& spioea. Lt 
Germany they use Burgundy and toasted oranges for Irislioa 
old Ehenish for " Cardinal;' and Tokay for ""JPapeJ' 

The vineyards of the Au^bruchs and the Maslas pay no 
tenths to the lord of the soil. They are not confined to Tok^ 
alone, but extend to other places in the Syimian« The tennre 
of the peasant is generally only the good-will of the land. 
Many of the estates are but temporarily occupied aboot a 
month before the yintage. The proprietor at otiier tones 
leayes his house and yineyard to the care of a peasant, for 
which his wages are increased. The yintage is oyer eaiiy in 
Noyember ; the fruit is, a large part of it, white. Tbs yine 
cuttings are taken away, the poles remoyed, and in aome 
places the yines laid in and coyered with earth, all being pre- 
pared before the first snow falls upon the land. The arerage 
produce is almost a hundred thousand eimenu 

The wines of Tokay were at one time not permitted to be 
made beyond a certam quantity in a limited district. The 
thick Tokay essence is enormously dear, and**eyen in Vienna 
is rarely to be tasted at the tables of the opulent. Gdie prae* 
tice of mingling the essence with the common wines has 
given the latter a celebrity which they scarcely deserve, and 
lessened the quantity of the essence sold. These wines have 
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a hartib taste, which is highly esteemed ia some parts of the 
Continent. The genuine Tokay ie not commonly exported in 
wood, hut in emaU bottles. It is mi enduring wine, of a 
colour to be compounded oat of umber and ochre, with a 
bouquet and taate very pecuhar. The hottlea do not contain 
much more than a pint English— perhaps what ia called in 
- Hungary a " media," eighty of which make the Bmali barrel 
denominated an " aiithiel." 

The value of Tokay ia another example of the caprice of 
taste or fashion in wine. The rich muscadine of Syracuse, or 
the lagrima of Malaga, seem in every reapcct equ^ and even 
superior to it in ricbness. Though the peculiar flavour in the 
wine of Tokay will easily diatinguish it from them, yet that 
flavour itself haa nothing more than its singularity to recom- 
mend it. Pew Englishmen would prefer Tokay to wines very 
much ita inferior in fame. 

The Auatrianwinea are, some of them, of very good qaality, 
though they are little known. Blumenbach states the pro- 
duce of the whole Austrian empire, including Hungary and 
the Italian provinces, at thirtj'-three millions of eimera of ten 
gallons each, or above two millions and a half of pipes of a 
hundred and twenty-three gallons each, or about a third of 
what ia produced in France. Some make the produce higher, 
or nearly six hundred millions of gallona, of which siity mil- 
lions are said to be exported. The archduc^ is reported as 
Srodueing thirty-six millions of gallons. The product of 
Coravia ia sis milliona and a, half gallons ; of Bohemia, four 
hundred thousand. Burgundy vines are planted in Bohemia, 
but the red winca made from them are not of an enduring 
quality- Some tolerable wine ia produced at Poleschowitz, 
. in Moravia. In Austria Proper the best wines are grown in 
the neighbourhood of Lichtenstein. They are stronger than 
Ehine wines, are of a greenish hue, and may be drunk young. 
The mountain wine, to the south of Vienna, called Giberwein, 
will keep thirty years. 

A good vrine, next in quality to the Hungarian, is made in 
Transylvania. An Ausbruch, resembling Tokay, ia grown 
there. Some very good wines are also made near Birthalmen. 
The produce of the country is aaid to be fifteen milliona of 
gallons. IntheTyrolaadvicinityof Trent, there is a common 
wine, of excellent quality, but all consumed in the country. 
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In Caryntliia, some wines resembling those of Italy i 
made; and in Camiola, near Moettling and Wipach. 
Styria, eighteen millions of gallons are produced. The L 
tenberg wines of Lower Styna are among the j&rst ; andth( 
of Sansal and Wiesel are extolled. In Istria tolerable wi 
is also made. Prosecco, -Antignana, St. Servo, and Tries 
produce both red, white, and mousseux, well flavoured. B 
chetz is a wine grown on a rock in the Adriatic, sweet, a 
of a deep-red colour. Tins de liqueur are made at Ca 
d'Istria, rirano, and Citta Nova, called St. Patronio. Picc( 
Petit Tokai, and St. Thomas, are good wines of their cla 
At Friuli much wine is made; and that of Corregliano 
highly esteemed at Venice. The luscious wine made at I 
coli is equal to the vmo santo of southern Italy. 

Syrmia and Posega, in Sclavonia, produce red and wh 
wines of good flavour and strength, and the neighbourhc 
of Carlowitz is noted for its red wine. The kingdom 
Illyria produces nearly eleven millions of gallons, consumed 
the country. The wines of Croatia are made best at Moi 
vina, and resemble Burgundy. At Vinodal a sparkling win( 
made, of good flavour. In Dalmatia they make a wine 
Sebenico called Maraschina, whence the name of the lique 
Maraschino di Zara, from Zara, in the same territory. I 
best wines of Eagusa are produced at G-ravosa. In gener 
the vines are much neglected in Dalmatia. The vineys 
ground occupies in Zara about 36,426 acres; in Spola 
53,861 ; at Eagusa, 18,132 ; and in Cattaro, 3567 : in i 
111,987 acres. The wines are not of a goodness sufficient 
render them adapted for commerce. They have, however 
delicious wine called Marzenius del Teodo ; and they, hare 
tolerable Muscatel. At Prosecco some good wine is gro^ 
The whole produce of the country is estimated at eight m 
lions and a half of gallons. 

In Moldavia the best reputed vineyards are near Cotni 
The wines of Piatra are held in good esteem. The wine 
that name is green, and becomes deeper by age. It is neai 
as spirituous as brandy, and by many is preferred to Toki 
Much wine is sent from this province to Eussia. In "Wi 
lachia they have light wiues. There are also tolerable win 
produced in abundance in Eomania. In Macedonia, t 
monks of Mount Atlas are great cultivators of the vine. 




[Baccboa Mid Demcter, from a Cameo.] 

CHAPTER Xn. 
THE WINES OF GREECE. 



ALBANIA, KOHAVIA, ANP OP THE BUS91AN 

Op the wines of the ancient Greeks we know little. That 
they preferred old wines to new, that they mixed water with 
their winea, and sometimes used them perfumed, that an 
habitual drunkard was considered infamous, and that the 
names of some of their wines may be foiond in the works of 
the writers which have reached our time, together with the 
names of the cups or vessels out of which they quaifed the 
juice of the grape, is iamiliar to every incipient scholar. To 
the quality ana taate of the vrines of ancient Greece the 
moderns mnst remain strangers. From all which has come 
down to the present day, it does not appear that aught which 
can be of the least advantage to our age is known respecting 
the treatment of the vintage or cidture of the vine. It is to 
useful information, rather than to the gratification of curi- 
osity, that this volume is directed. The manufacture of vdne 
ID Cyprus at the present hour, which is described at length 
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in this chapter, is that which, it is most probable, resembles 
nearest the general conduct of the vintage among the ancient 
Greeks. The general character of dry, sweet, or luscious 
wines, which depends principally upon the soil, or moment of 
gathering the miit, must have been similar in their times to 
that in our day. It is not thus uncertain with matters of a 
more important character. The glory of Greek literature 
and art is as brilliant now as ever, and matters of mere gour- 
meiise may well be spared, seeing others of so much more 
importance remain to us. The flavour of the old Greek 
wines would, in all likelihood, baye been to a modem palate 
worse than " caviar to the generaL" 

Since the time of the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks, it is not at all likely that in the Greek islands the 
mode of manufacturing the wine should have much changed, 
however the quality might have become deteriorated. So 
recently as the period when the power of the Venetians was 
extended over these islands, the vintages were celebrated. 
In Napoli di Malvasia, about seventy miles from Napoli di 
Eomania, in the Morea, was made the renowned Malvasia or 
Malmsey, which has since been imitated in almost every other 
wine country in the world. The vines from thence are said 
to have been transplanted into Candia. The yoke of Turkish 
despotism falling less heavy upon the islands than upon the 
mamland, habits were less altered there; and when little 
Malvasia wine was made in the Morea, it continued an 
article of very considerable importance in the exports of 
Candia, even after the subjugation in 1670. Maunsey in 
England was only twopence a quart in 1492, but in 1550 
the price was doubled. Henry v 11., whose love of wine was 
as great as his heart was mean, laid an increased duty upon 
wine fix)m Candia. 

The soil of the islands and the maialand of Greece differs 
very much, but a large proportion is particularly favourable 
to the growth of the vine. Hills of calcareous earth, with 
slopes of benign aspect ; gravelly soils, and others of yolcanic 
origin, offer situations for vineyards of rare occurrence. The 
rule of the Moslem, unfortunately, made the profit of the 
slave too small, and his tenure of land too precarious, for lum 
to laboiu? more than enough to answer oarely the ends of 
animal existence, after satii^ring the rapacity oi his masters. 
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The yine is cultivated in different parts of Ghreece ia various 
methods. In Thessaly — where the Turks used to drink the 
must, though they would not touch the wine, in order to 
evade the breach of their prophet's command — in Thessaly 
the vines are trained for the most part after the low order, 
being what are styled dwarf vines. They are not propped. 
The bunches are for the most part fine and luxuriant, of a 
luiscious and rich taste, and as large as plums. The wine is 
sweet, and would be good, but it is taiated with the disagree- 
able taste of pine resin, introduced with the notion of flavour- 
ing and preserving the wine ; an ancient custom. A careful 
fermentation, with the naturally saccharine nature of such 
firuit, would be adequate to every measure of durability. 

On the mainland of Greece the vines were formerly nume- 
rous, and the produce considerable. In the late war whole 
vineyards throughout entire districts were rooted up by the 
Turks, and in the Morea the most wanton devastation was 
committed upon them by the troops of Ibrahim Pacha. In 
some places the high method of training over trellises pre- 
vails, m others the plant is not allowed to rise but a foot 
from the ground, and is kept closely pruned. A cup is ex- 
cavated round the main stem to retain humidity at one season, 
and at another to prevent the grapes &om touching the soil 
while the heat of the sun concentrates within it. At Corinth, 
where the vine flourishes remarkably well, it is not trained 
upon trellis-work, as in some other places, but the vines are 
shaped like currant bushes, and the clusters of small pearly 
grapes hang around them. Near the Field of Platsea, vines 
are planted to a considerable extent. Nothing but the want 
of a better and more scientific method of conducting the 
vintage, prevents the wines of modem Greece from ranking 
higher. The fermentation is carelessly executed, and the 
skm, with its pitch, makes the wines worse, yet some of them 
would be drunk and pronoimced good by foreigners but for 
this defect. 

Candia produces much excellent wine at this day, though 
since it was conquered by the Turks its vintages have 
greatly deteriorated. The principal wine manufacturers are 
the monks. At Arcadi large and noble cellars are shown at 
the monastery, where the produce of the vintage was formerly 
stored. Much boiled wine was prepared in this island. The 

v2 
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grapes are some of the finest in the world. The lands of the 
monastery of Arcadi extend to the sea, and the wine they 
make is a rich Malmsey. Gt)od clairets are produced at 
Kissanos ; and at Rethymo the Jews make a tolerable white 
wine, called the " Wine of the Law." The white muscadine 
is not equal to the red, which is named Leattico : it is plea- 
santer then tent to the palate, and is sold very cheap. The 
wine-drinkers of Candia were once so notorious, that a party 
of them would sit round a cask, and not rise until it was 
emptied. 

The wines of Rhodes are said to be excellent ; but they 
are nearly all of the sweet or luscious kind. One grape is 
as large as a damascene plum, and very similar in colour. 
The sun is sufficiently powerful in this island to keep the 
vines in bearing every month in the year, provided water is 
judiciously given to them, so that ripe and incipient grapes 
are seen on the same vine. This practice being thought to 
impair the plants, the watering them in December and 
January is customarily omitted. 

In Cyprus, the hills on which the vine is cultivated are 
covered with stones or flints, and with a blackish earth mixed 
with ochrous veins. Some soils contain particles of tale. 
The vines are planted in equi-distant rows in the rainy season, 
or about November. Toimg vines are in some spots planted 
in trenches three feet deep, in which thyme plants grow, or 
have been planted to shelter them in the Avet season, and to 
preserve the earth about them. The plants are put into 
the ground with a ladder-shaped instrument of two staves, to 
receive the foot that forces it down. The plant is sunk about 
eighteen inches, a little water is poured in on the root, and 
the opening filled up. In other places no trench is made, 
unless a hoUow round the plant, when the fruit appears, may 
be so called, excavated to prevent the grapes from touching 
the ground and rotting. This is further beneficial by retain- 
ing water or moisture, so needful in a climate intensely warm. 
No trees are allowed near the vines, and the surface is well 
weeded. The vines grow thick in the stem, but are not more 
than three feet high. They fare pruned in February and 
March. Two shoots are left on each plant, and two buds on 
each shoot, or if three shoots are left, only one bud is re- 
served on each. , No props are used, for it is believed that 
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t the grapes receiving the concentrated and reflected heat from 
' the ground, as well as from the sun's direct rays, ripen faster. 
L A few grapes only are borne on each plant, but these are 
plump and fine. They hang by long stems ; are of a rich 
purple colour, and the pulp a reddish-green. The grapes 
of the Commandery have a thin delicate skin, and the pulp is 
compact. The vintage lasts six weeks, beginning about the 
twentieth of August, and the grapes for the more common 
wines are first gathered. When collected they are placed 
^on covered floors, called punsi, and spread out with care to 
the depth of eighteen inches, where they remain till the seeds 
begin to drop from them. They are then raised with shovels 
and carried into rooms paved with marble, or covered with a 
cement equally hard and durable, a little sloping on one side. 
They are there bruised with a flat mallet, and squeezed three 
or four times under small presses, called patitiri, the thick 
expressed juice flowing into a vessel placed at the lower side 
of the floor, which is emptied as it fills into small vases, and 
conveyed into baked earthen vessels, half buried in the 
earth, their bases cone-shaped, ending acutely like amphorae. 
The wine ferments in these forty days. In some parts of 
the island the vessels are covered during fermentation. 

The wine in the fermenting state cannot be taken without 
causing severe colic pains. To prevent these it is sometimes 
fined by filtering it through bags filled with vine ashes, but 
when thus treated it never afterwards attains perfection. 

"When the forty days of fermentation have expired, the 
vessels are uniformly shut up close with covers of baked 
earth. The wine is now observed to be much lighter in 
colour than before. The vessels in which it ferments are 
either simply coated with pitch or painted internally, as soon 
as they come from the potter's furnace, with a boiling liquid 
composed of turpentine and pitch, mixed with vine ashes, 
goats' hair, and fiine sand, which effectually closes the pores, 
and never falls off. The art of making these vessels is very 
ancient, even to the remotest ages. They contain from 
twelve to twenty barrels each. The deposition of the wine 
in them is styled mana. The wines are often transported to 
the coast in leathern bags, carelessly pitched, and detrimental 
to the flavour of the wine, which it takes many years to lose. 
The cellars, though in so hot a country as Cyprus, are all 
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aboTe ground. The casks are placed about six incheB fro 
the floor on joists. They have little light, and no attenti< 
is paid to aspect. 

The country in Cyprus, situated between Limassol, Paphc 
and Mount Olympus, not the ancient mountain of that nam 
contains a good many hamlets and villages, and was ancient 
occupied by the Commandery of the Templars and tl 
Kiiights of Malta. The wine made of the best grapes 
that still called the wine of the Commandery. The yillag 
of Zopi, Omodos, Limnari, and Eflfragoni, afford good win 
also. At Limassol the wines of the coimtry are collecti 
and transported to the cellars at Lamic, which are the large 
in the island, and there the wine trade is concentrated, 
rather was some years ago, for the commerce of the ialai 
has of late much declimed. 

The wines of the Commandery are made in August ai 
September, from grapes of a red colour. In hue it resembi 
the Italian wine of Chianti. As soon as it is made it is p 
into the earthen vessels before mentioned. After being th 
left for a year, its red colour changes to a yellowish tint, 
fines itself by age, so that at eight or ten years old it is 
the same hue, or nearly, as the sweet wines of Southei 
Europe. The dregs it deposits are very thick, and they a 
supposed by attraction to aid the fining, so that the wh 
remains upon the lees until it has attained its last degree 
limpidity. When the wine is brought from the country in 
the towns it is placed in casks, where there are dregs, for 
must always remain on them a year at least after it is mad 
to acquire perfection. They do not regard whether the casl 
are ftdl or not, for it makes no difference iu the quality of tl 
wine. They even deem it necessary in some places to empi 
the casks several inches down when they are put into tl 
cellar. Thus various are the modes of bringing wine of di 
ferent qualities to perfection in different climates. 

Cyprus wine is sold at the vineyard by the load. Eat 
load is sixteen jars, and each jar holds five Florence bottle 
The vendor must warrant the goodness of the wine until tl 
fifteenth of August following the vintage, or for the space < 
a year, no matter whether it remains in his own possession ( 
in that of the purchaser. K not found good it is returnee 
if the contrary, it is deemed a proof of its goodness in evei 
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way satisfactory. The quantity of real wine of the Com- 
mandery produced ia about ten thousand jars, though forty 
thousand were once sent out of the island under that name. 
The Venetians were the largest purchasers of the inferior 
and newest kinds, which did not bring more than a piastre a 
jar in Venice. Some of the same quality is sent to JJeghom. 
The better kinds sent to Italy, Erance, and Holland, are sold 
for two and a half or three piastres a jar, equal to five bottles. 
This wine is generally exported in casks, of three hundred 
and fifby bottles each. The duties in the island used to be 
about ten piastres the cask. None of the wines exported 
are more than ten years old, and very little exceeding twenty 
will be foimd even in the private cellars. 

The wines of an inferior quality produced in Cyprus are 
generally drunk by the inhabitants. Like the wines of the 
Ck>mmandery, they grow yellow by age, and, singular enough, 
seem then to approach very near in quality and flavour to 
those famous wmes. A litUe of them is exported to Syria, 
but none to Europe. They taste insupportaoly of pitch. 

About five thousand jars of muscadme wine are made in 
Cyprus ; the best at Agros. The sweetness of this wine is 
excessive ; it drinks best at one or two years of age. It is 
clearer than the Malmsey of most other countries, and at 
first is white, but acquires a red colour and increase of body 
by age. The price is the same as that of the wines of the 
Commandery, a little varying with the goodness of the 
vintage. 

These wines, it is most probable, have undergone little or 
no change since the days of Strabo and Pliny, who reckon 
them among the most viuable in the world. Selim II. con- 
quered the island, that he might be master of them. At 
that time wines of eight years old were found, which it is 
said burned like oil. Cyprus wine, the Cypreots say, is, 
when old, a remedy for the tertian and quartan agues, so pre- 
valent in the island, and excellent for cleansing wounds. 
After sixty or seventy years, some of this wine becomes as 
thick as syrup. 

The age of Cyprus wine may be known by pouring it 
into a glass, and observing whether particles, like oil, adhere 
to the sides : this cannot be produced by art. It is often 
adulterated with luscious wines and perfumes. Cold is in- 
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jurious to its quality. It should be placed before a fire, if 
drunk in the north, during autumn or winter. 

One very remarkable circumstance attached to the wines 
of Cyprus is the value of the lees : they are always exported 
with the wine, if possible. Before bottling, a month or two 
of rest must be given to the cask, that they may subside. 
They settle with greater difficulty abroad than in their native 
island. The cask must be pierced above the dregs, and the 
wine will come off limpid ; out this should only be done for 
bottling. The wine deposits no tartar on the cask, but the 
dregs or lees are sometimes a mixture in colour of black, red, 
and yellow, of the consistence of paste, but generally of the 
hue of Spanish snuff. The wine being poured upon them, 
they rise, clarify it, and subside. They are always left with 
the vendor, unless there is an agreement to the contrary. 
Ten or twelve bottles in quantity are allowed to be kept back 
by the vendor from each cask for this purpose. Casks with 
the lees sell for four times the price of. tnose without, and 
hence wines that are adulterated by colouring, or with any 
other object, do not produce lees, and lose their strength. A 
small quantity of lees should be thrown into every cask prior 
to exportation, and when eight or ten years old the wine 
should be bottled. 

A sort of wine liqueur is made in Cyprus, and exported to 
Syria and the parts adjacent, but little, if any, comes to the 
West. It is imitated in Paris under the name of vin de 
Ghypre, and sold as a liqueur in the coffee-houses. 

Some of the wines of Cyprus are so tainted with the skin, 
that they cannot be drunk by a stranger without water, ex- 
cept under the penalty of a severe head-ache. This is much 
to be regretted, as it arises entirely from neglect. At Omo- 
dos, some Frenchmen, a few years ago, attempted to make 
wine after the manner of Provence. When it had been a 
year in wood, and bottled for a short time, it was equally as 
good, and could not have been known from the Proven9al 
wines. 

There is a custom in Cyprus, among families, of burying a 
jar of wine on the birth of a child, to be dug up on its mar- 
riage, which wine is never sold, whatever may be the fate of 
the child. 

Most of the smaller Greek islands produce wine. i^Taxos 
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i I was formerly noted for its drunkards and its temple of Bacchus. 
At Pirgo much wine was made about a century since. At 
ae Nicaria a white wine, very remarkable as a diuretic, is made 
te from vines which grow among the rocks. Milo has frequently 
w exported wine to the other islands. Samos, the wine of which 
^ was thought in ancient times to be bad, is now noted for ex- 
ir ceUent muscadine ; large quantities of vines are grown there : 
:^ both red and white are manufactured, and the wine is held 
& in considerable repute. Tenedos produces both dry and 
^ sweet wines ; its muscadine is famous, it having exported 
s five hundred thousand okes a year. Santorini is remarkable 
i for the sulphurous taste borne by its wine when new, and for 
s its viuo santo. This vino santo is sold for three or four parats 
c the oke at the vintage : it is made from white grapes, which 
ty are first exposed for seven or eight days on the roofs of the 
e houses, then trodden or pressed, and fermented in close casks, 
b: It is a luscious wine, and a million of okes is said to have 
a been exported in some years, principally to Eussia. The wine 
p of Meconi is so mingled with water to increase the quantity, 
j that few will purchase it. Scio stiU produces wine called 
tr Homer's nectar, as it did two thousand years ago ; the white 
ji and black grapes are mingled to make tne wine, which is in 
much esteem in the Archipelago. Another kind, called 
E Nectar, until matured by age, strangers cannot relish. The 
e grape is said to be styptic. Mista is the most renowned vine- 
^ yard. The wines which go under the name of " wines of the 
Dardanelles," are of very middling quality, and come for the 
. most part from Lampsacus, in the Sea of Marmora. Lamp- 
sacus, Thasos, Chios, and Lesbos, were once famed for excellent 
wines, and upon all their coins heads of Bacchus and SUenus 
* appear, or else ivy leaves, amphorae, grapes, or panthers, in 
allusion to the character they bore. . Chio is high and very 
hilly on the south side, with deep valleys ; on the other side 
the land is low; it therefore possesses every kind of site 
agreeable to vine culture. The hills called Menaleto, St. 
Helena, Vicchio, Pino, Cardanella, and St. Angelo, were 
noted a century or two ago for their wines ; but Arvisio, a 
wild, rough, rocky spot, excelled them all. There was one 
species of wine lately grown on this island that almost in- 
stantly took away the faculties upon a stranger's indulging 
in it. The wine of Chio or Scio was anciently in great 
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repute. Caesar gaye away a hundred vessels of it on the 
occasion of his triumph. 

The Ionian Islands, now in the possession of England, 
grow some good wines, wheneyer proper care is exerted in 
the management of the yintage. Zante wines are in much 
esteem. This island grows about 8000 casks annually. They ^ 
are both dry and sweet. One of the latter is a vm de 
liqueur, unequalled in the Levant : it resembles Tokay, is 
cmled Jenorodi, and made of the Corinth grape. Here also 
is a rich muscadine wine. All the wines grown on the island 
are strong. They make a wine which is taken as a cordial, 
although water is added to the grapes after they are crushed. 
Corfu produces strong wines, and a cordial liqueur firom 
dried raisins, caUed Eosolio. St. Maura and Cerigo srov 
red wines of the quality of inferior Bourdeaux. Cephalonia 
has a white muscadine peculiar to its own shores, besides 
the common red wines of the Seven Islands. The wine ii 
Luxuria, in Cephalonia, was formerly much esteemed. 

Pinally, the territory of G-reece possesses every yarieij of 
soil to produce the finest wines, but neglect in the vintage 
and culture of the vine, as well as in the process of fermen- 
tation, render much of the product of the country almost 
nauseous to foreigners. The use of the resin, mingled with 
the wines to impart that short-lived durability which a pro- 
per management of the vine and its products would ensure 
without, is considered by the Greeks as a necessary and 
agreeable flavour. 

The amount of wines grown on the mainland of Q-reece, 
according to Gordon, the traveller, in his excellent work 
upon the country, was nearly 4,640,000 okes, valued aome- 
where about 62,()00Z. sterling. 

Albania, Eomania, Macedonia, and Bulgaria, all except 
the last, produce very good common wines, both red and 
white. 

The wines grown in Eussia bear no comparison in quantity 
to the ardent spirit to which a coarse, half-civilised people of 
the north may well be supposed to yield the preference. 
About twenty-eight millions of gallons of coarse brandy are ' 
every year distilled in that empire, besides a variety of other 
liquors ; but, as may be inferred, little of this is the product 
of the vine. In the southern parts of the empire the vine 
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has of late years been cultiTated with success, and as the 
teorritory of the Tzars is extended in this direction by force 
or fraud, the extent of Eussian wine produce will be yet 
more eidarged. That manufactured at present is chiefly 
made at Astracan and in the Crunea. It nas been already 
observed, that 600,000 vedros of a red wine called Kokour 
were grown in the Crimea in 1831. The wines sell, from the 
grower, at about six piastres the vedro.* The Crimea wines 
are thought the best in the empire. From the description 
of traveUers, some of these are good red wines. There are 
about three hundred vineyards. Pallas says, that the val- 
leys of Soudak and Koos manufacture the best. A large 
proportion of them is sent to Cherson on the Black Sea. 
The manufEusture is stated to have been confided to Greeks 
in many instances, which speaks ill for the management of 
the Cnmean vintage, to judge from the slovenly mode of 
conducting operations in Greece. The process of fermenta- 
tion is carried on much in the manner of that already de- 
scribed as being the usage in Cyprus, or, if anything, rather 
coarser. The vats are pits dug in the ground, and plastered 
on the inside with clay and lime. From the circumstance of 
a hundred eimers yielding four of brandy upon distillation, 
the strength of this wine may be easily imerred. 

The inhabitants of the Crimea formerly prepared thick 
wines, or rather syrups, as well as confections, from the 
produce of their vines, and distilled brandy from the refuse 
of their grapes ; but this is now given up, from finding the 
sale of wine more profitable. The vineyards of the Crimea 
are on the increase, and the climate is excellent ; but it is 
easy to imagine the manufacture of a good wine is likely to 
remain a desideratum for some time to come. Bostandschi- 
Oglu is the wine most approved, grown at Koos. At Kafia 
there is a vin moussetcx. Wine of the Crimea is now shipped 
at Soudak for Tanganrog, which shows that the quantity of 
wine made there is on the increase. One recent cargo was 
composed of a white wine, very much resembling French 
Chablis, and some part of another was a new efiervescing 
vnne very similar to Champagne. 

The vineyards of Astracan are old, and the grapes, which 
were first introduced there from Persia by an ecclesiastic, 

* A vedro is about fourteen gaUooa. 
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some time in the fourteentli century, have long been noted 
for their fineness and flavour. The first vineyards were cul- 
tivated by the government, but afterwards abandoned to 
private individuals, very few now out of one hundred and 
thirty-five belonging to the crown. It is said that Ivan 
Vassilievitsh first ordered the vines to be planted there in 
1613. In the time of Peter the Grreat the grapes were first 
sent to Petersburg, for his table, from Astracau, on account 
of their fineness. They bear a high price there, from the 
care necessary in the carriage. 

The vineyards of Astracan produce both red and white 
wines, of the nature of which it is difficult to convey any 
idea, from the paucity of information respecting them. 
Twenty different sorts of vines are said to be cultivated. 
They are covered with earth or stubble in winter. The 
numerous waterings given the vines in summer to improve 
the size of the fruit are said to render the grapes insipid. 
Some of the wines are described as bearing a resemblance to 
Moselle ; others to Lacryma Christi, and some sparkle like 
Champagne. They put the grapes into bags of coarse cloth, 
and tread them, after which they are pressed. 

The Don Cossacks possess a few vineyards, which travel- 
lers say produce excellent grapes. The wines they prepare, 
though small in quantity, are reported to be good. A white 
wine of Basdorof and Zymlensk sells at Moscow very high : 
one vineyard is managed by a Frenchman. The wine of 
Tanganrog is much inferior. Sarepta is said to produce very 
good wine of the country. In some places of the Caucasus 
they hang poppy heads, before they are mature, in the casks 
during fermentation, by which means the intoxicating effect 
of the wine is much increased. The vines are left to climb, 
according to nature, to the tops of the highest trees, where 
bunches of grapes are seen baffling the reach of the gatherers 
at the vintage. 

Notwithstanding the immense quantity of spirits made and 
consumed in Eussia, not less than a million of roubles has 
been paid, for years together, upon the import of wine 
into Petersburg alone. An Esculapian visitor to Peters- 
burg, who saw many very extraordinary things there, which 
have been a sealed book to the travellers who preceded or 
followed him, imagined, from the quantities of Champagne 
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_ he saw drunk in that capital, that some other coimtry ex- 

"^ isted of that name besides the Champagne of France. The 

r . doctor would have soon discovered, had he inquired, that 

almost all the places in the Eussian empire which contain 

- vineyards make a vin mousseva, though whether it has the 

i^ " bouquet and delicacy of that of Ay, is another question. 

^ The Astracan grape, one of the largest and finest to look at 

** in the world, forced by frequent irrigation to the magnitude 

_ it attains, has its flavour proportionally deteriorated. Before 

*" it is ripe, reasoning with Dr. M*Culloch, it would make a 

^^ species of Champagne, and no doubt a vast deal of the 

^ sparkling wine of Astracan is consumed as such in the 

*" Eussian city, to say nothing of the effervescing wines of the 

^ Crimea. 

I*[ In Georgia, good wine has been made even from wild 
*• vines, but the process is negligent and slovenly. In the 
^ vineyards there is little attention paid to the culture of the 
5^ plant, and the fermentation being neglected, the wine will 
'^ not keep. The use of skins, daubed with asphaltum, taints 

* the wine, so that few strangers can touch it. The country 
^ possesses all the requisite materials for making good casks. 

The inhabitants are described by one traveller as drinking a 
^ tongue a day, a measure above five bottles of Bourdeaux in 

* quantity. The wine is so plentiful it does not cost above a 
^ halfpenny the bottle, English money. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

WINES OF PERSIA AND THE EAST. 



Sib John Malcolm says, in hia account of Persia, that 
natives hare a tradition that wine was discovered by t 
King Jemsheed, through an accident. This monarch hac 
extraordinary fondnesa for grapes, and placed a quantity 
vessel of considerable size, which he lodged in a cellar 
a future supply. iSome time afterwards, the vessel b< 
opened, the grapes had fermented, and being found acid, v 
believed by the king to be-poisonoua, and marked acci 
ingly. A lady of his harem, tired of life, owing to the 
ferings she endured from a nervous head-ache, drank som 
the wine, or, in plain matter of fact, got diunk. She si 
awoke well, and afterwards took ho many potationa that 
finished all the poison. The monarch discovered what 
had done, and thence took the hint for his own advantagi 
"Whether this story be true or not, the consent of unive 
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tradition has bestowed the origin of the vineyard upon Persia. 
The fruit in that country reaches a remarkable size, and the 
proviQces bordering upon the southern end of the Caspian 
Sea have been always noted for excellent wine. It is said the 
"* Armenians claim the precedence, because Noah planted his 
first vineyard near Erivan, about a league from the city walls, 

* upon the very same spot where he and his family resided 
before the Deluge. The cerfcainiy of the truth being thus 
upon their side must be settled by doctors learned in casuistry 
and divinity. The natural evidence, if it may be so called, 
is on the side of the Persians, since their country produces 

^ the finest grapes, some of which are a fair mouthful. Yet 
the white wine of Ispahan is made from a small white grape 
called Kismishy which has no pips, perhaps first brought from 
the island of that name, noted for fine fruits, near Gombron. 
The grape of the province of Cashbin is celebrated ; it is 
called 8hahoni, the " royal grape," golden coloured, and trans- 
parent. The grapes are kept over the winter, and remain on 
the vine a good deal of the time in linen bags. A Persian 
vdnter, it must be observed, is very difierent from an English 
one, the air being dry and fine for the whole season. 

^^ It is in Parsistan or Perdistan, upon the lowest slope in 
the mountains not far from Shiraz, that the largest grapes in 

^ Persia are grown, though the imperial grape of Tauris is 

^ most exfcoUed for eating and the table, being considered 

more delicately luscious. The whole country near Shiraz is 

covered with vineyards. The best red wine is made from a 

grape named Damas ; it is said to be of good strength and 

fc. bocfy, and to keep weU for fourscore years, preserving all its 
virtues in the highest perfection. This wine is put into flasks 

• of §lass, called Carabas, of about thirty quarts, covered with 
plaited straw, and packed in chests of ten bottles each. In 
this way it is sent to Teheran, Bassora, the East Indies, and 
wherever it is exported. 

There are twelve kinds of grape grown near Shiraz. Some 
species are violet, others red, and even black in colour, as the 
" Samarcand grape ; a single bunch will weigh a dozen pounds. 
They sell their wine by weight, and keep it either in flasks 
or jars of weU-glazed earth. Their cellars are strong, and 
built with great attention to coolness, water being often 
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introduced for this purpose. Seats are frequently provided 
in them for visitors to enjoy the wine in greater luxury, 
although fordidden by the Mahomedan law. 

Of the quantity of wine grown at Shiraz it is not ea^ to 
form an estimate. Tavemier states, that when he trar^ed, ^ 
between four and five thousand tuns were made annually. ( 
The grapes are placed in a vat, and weU trodden, the must 
passing through small holes into another vessel, and thence 
into jars of glazed pottery, in which it fermepits upon being 
placed in the cellar, where the must is agitated briskly. It 
18 afterwards strained and put into bottles for sale. 

One of the wines of Shiraz is a vin de liqueur, made re- 
markably sweet and luscious, and full of strength and per- j 
fume. The celebrated Shiraz wine sent to England as a p 
present from the King of Persia was white, but some in the 
country is deep, even to a dark amber colour. The red wine 
of Shiraz, known in Europe, is like Bourdeaux in appearance, 
and of a taste not agreeable to strangers. The white re- 
sembles Madeira, to which it is by no means equal. 

Mr. Morier says, that the vine-dressers of Persia train 
their vines up one side of a wall, and then make them hang 
down on the opposite side by suspending weights to the 
tendrils or branches. This ingenious traveller observes that 
they only water their vines near Shiraz once a year, about the 
tenth of April, the soil holding the moisture sufficiently well 
to answer every purpose until that time twelvemonth. 

A great deal of wine is drunk secretly in Persia by the 
Mahomedans, independently of what is consumed by the 
numerous inhabitants of that country who are not of the 
Moslem creed. A vast proportion of the empire disappoints j 
the traveller, who has heard of the beauty of the country, and \ 
the luxuries with which it abounds. The fertile spots, indeed, 
are equal to everything which has been reported of them ; yet 
in proportion to the extent of the empire they are not nu- 
merous. Shiraz about a century and a half ago was more 
populous than at present, but even then the ruins were ex- 
tensive, and among them vineyards were planted. At that 
time a pottle of Shiraz wine was sold for half-a-crown English. 
Mandelsloe, in 1638, says Shiraz was noted for the excellence 
of its wine and the beauty of its women, and repeats a saying 
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of the Persians, that. " if Mahomed had been sensible of the 
pleasures of Shiraz, he would have begged of &od to make 
him immortal there." 

Marco Polo, the traveller, met with boiLed wines on the 
confines of Persia as long ago as the middle of the thirteenth 
century. He says, that the Mahomedans of Tauris, to 
whom wine was forbidden by their religion, used to boil it, by 
which means they changed the taste of the wine, and conse- 
quently the name, whence they might lawftdly drink it, 
through the gloss thus flung over the stumbling-block which 
their faith cast in the way of their enjoyment. The same 
writer adds, that the people were great drunkards. Tauris 
boasts of 8ix^ different liids of grapes. 

Teheran, Yezd, Shamaki, Gilan, and Ispahan, are the 
prracipal wine districts in Persia known to strangers. In 
Mingrelia, the ancient Colchis, the soil is bad, but the wines 
are characterised as excellent. G^eorgia sends its wine to 
Azarbazan and Ispahan. At Teflis wine is sold openly. 
Wine tolerably good is said to be made in Chorasan. The 
Turks, both m Persia and the neighbouring coimtries, 
when they take the forbidden draught, laugh at Christians 
for mingling water with it ; and yet if they but spill a single 
drop upon their own garments, however valuable they may 
be, they immediately throw them away as polluted. The 
Tiirks always intoxicate themselves, hence the wine manufac- 
turers in Mahomedan countries add stimulating and in- 
toxicating ingredients to the wines made for secret sale to 
the children of the Koran. Of late years the manufacture 
of wine, even at Shiraz, has been neglected, and it is much 
to be feared the produce of the still has taken its place with 
the Mahomedans in their covert oblations to Bacchus. 

Tavemier says, that Shah Abbas II. was much addicted to 
wine, but did not on that account neglect state affairs. Sir 
John Chardin states much the same, and informs us that liis 
successor, Solyman, loved wine and women to great excess, 
and being always half drunk, was exceedingly cruel in conse- 
quence. His son, Hussein Abbas, was so struck with the 
ill effects of wine, probably from his father's example, that he 
forbade the use of it in his dominions, until his mother feigned 
illness, and herphysicians declared nothing but wine would 
save her life. Hussein instantly conceded the request out of 
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filial piety, and obliged her so far as to taste it himself, on 
which he became, as his two predecessors had been, a slaye to 
a love for the juice of the grape ; and the result was more 
fatal to Hussein than it had proved to them. 

The red wine of Shiraz has been extolled by the verses of 
Hafiz in exaggerated strains, but, it is to be feared, from the 
best estimate which can be formed, that it was of a quality by 
no means first-rate. The Falemian of Horace and tne Shiraz 
of Hafiz are, it is too truly to be apprehended, both exaggera- 
tions, if they could be placed in comparison with the deUcate 
flavour of modem French growths of prime character ; be- 
sides, who constituted them connoisseurs in wine for any but 
their own palates ? Both wines would no doubt intoxicate, 
and both wiues were delicious to the taste of the poets and 
their firiends ; but in times when plain truth is most valuable, 
the probability, however much it may injure early and agree- 
able associations, is always to be strictly preferred. Writers 
who follow their predilections are apt, with little regard 
for other considerations, to imagine modem things deterio- 
rated from those existing in past time. Thus some assert that 
the wine of the ancients was best, though they are incapable 
of deciding the question one way or the other. No one 
is justified in accrediting a fact that rests upon varying and 
worthless conjecture. 

The Armenians at Chiulful were formerly great drunkards, 
though not profane or quarrelsome in their cups, like their 
fellow-Christians who drink port wine. Instead of this, tbey 
became doubly devotional, and, when very much intoxicated, 
poured forth incessant prayers to the Virgin. Had this re- 
sult been general in Europe, Jesuitical influence would have 
turned it to some advantage in the days of priestly power ; 
perhaps proclaimed intoxication a virtue. 

The other wines of Asia are few and little known. In 
Arabia the wine is cultivated both by Jews and Christians. 
The followers of the Koran, as elsewhere, drink the juice in 
secret, no doubt finding it sweeter for being denounced by 
their religion. In Arabic they call it " Khumr." In Ana- 
tolia much wine is made, and particularly at Trebisonde. 
S3rria produces red and w^hite wines of the quality of Bour- 
deaux. At Damascus the " wine of Tyre" of the Scriptures, 
called by Ezekiel " wine of Helbon," and by the G-reeks "wine 
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of Chalybon," is yet made ; it is a sweet wine. On Mount 
liibanus, at Kesroan, good wines are grown, the most part 
boiled. They are of course sweet and white, some much 
less sweet than others. The wine of Lebanon sells for 
ninepence and a shilling a bottle, white and red. The strongest 
of the former kind is the best. The common wine sells at 
about fourpence the bottle. The wine is preserved in jars. A 
wine called vino d'oro is in much esteem there; a dry, delicate 
wine, which, when boiled, sparkles like Champagne. In cul- 
tivating their wines on Mount Libanus the spade is not used, 
the plough superseding it entirely, as the vine rows are suffi- 
ciently distant to allow its free passage between them. The 
vines are not propped, but suffered to creep along the surface 
of the ground. Some of the wine is exceedingly delicate and 
pleasant to the taste. The grapes are as large as plums. 
These they say are of the class the Hebrews saw when ap- 
proaching the Land of Promise, to which they belonged of old 
— if so, they might well covet the soil which grew them. The 
soil is strong ; in certain places iron stone prevailing, in others 
volcanic rocks. The Maronites and natives drink freely of 
their wine, and are said to be remarkably convivial. At Jeru- 
salem, white wines are made, of very poor quality. 

The territory of India was the fabled birthplace of Bac- 
chus. Sir W. Jones compares to him Bala Eama, who married 
an old maid named Bevati, of four millions of years' virginity, 
so taU that the hands clapped seven times could only just be 
heard by her. Suradevi is the Hindoo goddess of wine. 
India at present produces little or none of the juice of the 
grape, except in the northern parts, between the Sutlej and 
the Indus, bordering upon the former river. To the south- 
ward the climate is too hot, and the soil too rich for vine cul- 
ture. The Indians said, according to Diodorus, that Bac- 
chus first tauglit them the art of pressing grapes and making 
wine, and that he resided in his capital of Nysa, in the modern 
Punjaub, that he ruled India with justice, and was after his. 
death adored as a god. All this, whether fabulous or not,, 
only relates to the territory west of the Sutlej, or, as it 
was anciently called, the Hyphasis river. Eastward of this 
the arms of Alexander never penetrated, nor does it appear 
the ancients knew anything of the country. At Lahore, be- 
yond the Sutlej, wine is made of good quality, and all the 
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way firom thence to Candahar, and northward to and in Cash- 
mere, vines are planted and wine is manufactured. That of 
Cashmere resembles Madeira. Wine is made in Nepad, 
where the best is prepared in the common way. The mnat 
is called sihee. Hot water is poured upon the murk and re- 
sidue, and a less worthy sort is thus manufactured. At Can- 
dahar wine is forbidden to be drunk, according to custom in 
Mahomedan countries ; but that drunkenness does happen, 
is plain from the punishment attached to those who are dis- 
covered intoxicated. They are seated on an ass with their 
faces towards the tail, and so led through the streets, pre- 
ceded by the beating of a gong, and surrounded by a crowd ^ 
of vagabonds. I 

Wine was once made in Cblconda upon the hills. During 
the reign of the great Akbar, whose tomb near Agra has lately 
been repaired, though wine was forbidden, yet it was evi- 
dently used in this the noblest city of his empire. It is re- 
lated that Akbar, standing in need of good gunners, got some 
from on board English vessels trading to his dominions. One 
of these, who from the dry character of the man was evidently 
a tar, being ordered to fire at a carpet suspended as a marl: 
that the emperor might see his dexterity, purposely shot wide 
of it. He was reproved, and told he was an unpostor ; npon 
which the fellow answered, with great pretenaed humiutj, 
that his sight was bad from having been debarred the use of 
wine, but if Akbar ordered him a cup, he could hit a smaller 
mark. A cup, a full quart was brought him, which he drank 
off, and then, firing, mt the mark, to the applause of all pre- 
sent. Akbar ordered it to be recorded, " that wine was as 
necessary to Europeans as water to fish, and to deprive them 
of it, was to rob them of the greatest comfort of their lives." 
He then gave permission to foreigners to cultivate vineyards 
in his dominions. There can be no doubt but the vine would 
flourish well on the table-lands and mountain-sides of India, 
as on the Nilgarry hills, where the temperature and soil are all 
that can be desired for the purpose. The wine used at Delhi in 
the time of Aurung Zebe, was imported from Persia by land, 
or by sea, at Surat. The wine of the Canaries was brought 
to the same port, and both sent overland to the imperial city, 
where a bottle cost in those days three crowns, though no 
more than three pints in measure. 
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A king of Oude very recently showed a fondness for wine, 
and yet was anxious, like a right son of his Church, to maintain 
the "appearance" of being a good and true believer, knowing 
that this was all about which he need trouble himself. He 
found great difficulty for some time in gratifying his anti- 
Mahomedan desire and preserving his reputation for holi- 
ness. At length he consulted a pious and learned mufti, who 
had a regard for monarchical favour as strong as the odour 
of sanctity with which he gratified the nasal organs of the 
faithful. The mufti understood the case in all its bearings, 
as a son of the Church anywhere would not fail to do ; but what 
puzzled him was, how to advise to keep the matter secret. At 
length, the king, knowing that he could trust his hookah-bur- 
dar, who was an old attached servant, proposed that the wine 
should be placed in lieu of the water m his hookah bottom. 
" Excellent," said the mufti ; " that can bring no scandal on 
our faith." He took his leave of the king, and the next day 
returned to ask a favour, which, as he was in the secret of the 
hookah, the king could not do otherwise than grant. In the 
mean while the king enjoyed his wine in security, and was 
considered one of the most faithftd of the prophet's disciples. 
Nor did he ever miss the heart-cheering beverage whenever 
inclination pointed to it. 

The Chinese are said to make a small quantity of wine, 
though they prefer the produce of the still from animal flesh, 
as in their spirit distilled from lambs' flesh, said to be very 
potent and disagreeable. They have a rice wine called Sam 
Zou. The Chinese say, that under the Emperor Tu, or Ta-yu, 
twenty-two hundred years before Christ, wine was invented 
by an agriculturist named I-tye. The government of that 
time, however, laid what are now called heavy prohibitory 
duties upon it, not with the mercenary and ignoble motive of 
modem rulers, to fill their pockets, but lest the people should 
grow effeminate from the use of so delicious a beverage. 
This philanthropic kind of legislation was vain. Those who 
had tasted could not refrain from tasting again, and indulging 
to excess ; so that a sort of northern Tzar, named Kya, about 
fifteen hundred years before Christ, filled a lake with it in 
one of his freaks of autocratism, and made three thousand of 
his subjects jump into it. Gf^rape wine was always esteemed 
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there the "wine of honour." Yet mandates have been 
issued at various periods for rooting up the vines, until the 
grape was almost forgotten. Grape wine is spoken of in 
annals of China long before the birth of Christ. E.ice and 
palm wine are made in large quantities. The Chinese, it is 
certain, will buy European wines, particularly sherry, for it is 
often imported in British vessels, and sells well. The grape 
is also grown at Siam, but only for raisins to distil into 
brandy. 

The islands in the East many of them produce the grape, 
but it is too luscious for making wine. Near Batavia, in 
Java, the vines bear ripe fruit three times in the year. 

The vine has been introduced into New South Wales, in all 
its varieties. Wine, said to be of a very tolerable quality, 
has been made there in small quantities. The climate is ad- 
mirably adapted for the vine, and it may be expected that in 
a few years a product of value may be supplied for home con- 
sumption, if not for exportation. Of the quality of the wine 
which had been made in Sidney, there is yet no means of 
judging. Mr. Busby, who wrote an account of a tour which 
he made in Europe, for collecting choice varieties of the vine 
to introduce into that colony — a business which he seems to 
have followed out with great diligence and a patriotic spirit 
highly to his credit, — proves that durability, without brandy- 
ing, is one of the virtues of the New South Wales produce, 
for he brought it to Europe and took it back to Australia, 
perfectly sound on his arrival: another proof of the idle 
notion that all wines must be brandied to bear a voyage, no 
matter how short. It is only to be feared that the soils 
chosen for the vine in our colonies may be selected too often 
from those which carry the rich decay of vegetable refuse, in 
place of sand or calcarious strata. Good dry wine is the 
product to be desired. The heat of our Australian territory 
will ripen in many places, there is no doubt, the musca- 
dine grape for sweet wines and raisins. The difficulty will 
be found in getting a good sound palatable dry wine. The 
idea of a beneficial product from a rich arable soil it is 
difficult to eradicate from the minds of those who have not 
been witnesses of the real state of the case. 

Australian wines, it is gratifying to learn, have been made 
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SO cmccesBfully as to sell in the market at Calcutta for thirty- 
two shillings per dozen. 

In 1849 the number of acres of vines was 1127, producing 
101,063 gallons of wine, and 1781 of brandy. A first con- 
signment reached London in 1851, amounting to 255 dozen, 
described as ''Australian Wine," and ''Australian Bed Her- 
mitage." 




[S,-mb.ls,Jtii8Vlne.] 

CHAPTER XIV. 

WINES OP AFRICA AMD AMERICA. 



The coDtinent of Africa no longer boaata through Egypt o| 
its &raed Mareotic wine ; the vines once so famed are noil 
cultivated principally for their ahade, and the fruit negleote^ 
or dried for making; raisins. It doea not appear that wine i 
made on either Bide of the vaat peninsula of Alrica, thon^' 
Ethiopia yields very good grapes. On the noriihern coast 
at Morocco, wine is manufactured by Jews, and in Tetuaa j 
ia made nearly equal to the Spanish wino of Xeres. In dil 
ferent parts of the Algerine territoriea vines have been grom 
and good red wino made by persons not Mahomedan. ~" 
viaita of the locuata, however, have been found very dea 
tive to the vines. The Mahomedan religion is an obstad 
to thia species of cultivation, which must be in the bands e 
individuals of a different faith, though in secret the fiuthfi; 
quaff the produce with great relish. The heat and aridity i 
some countries, and the excessive richness of the aoil Ji 
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others, are equally prejudicial to the culture of the vine. 
Deserts of burning sand, and a popxdation completely savage, 
occupy the middle portion of this quarter of the globe, and it 
is omy at European settlements in the southern hemisphere 
that civilisation has introduced one of its greatest luxuries on 
any tolerable scale of extent or success. 

The vineyards of the Cape of Good Hope are some of them 
in the vicinity of Gape Town itself, where the beauty of the 
climate and equality of the temperature are particularly 
favourable to vine cultivation. The proper choice of a site 
for a vineyard was seldom taken iato consideration by the 
Dutch, who first planted vines, under the governorship of 
Von Biebeck, in 1660. At least, so the Dutch say, but on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the Dutch settled a 
colony of emigrant French, at Eranschehoek, a secluded 
valley, and the residents at the Cape give them the merit of 
the introduction. Their descendants are still the principal 
vine growers. There are many places where the soil is ex- 
ceedingly favourable, but these are neglected for situations 
which have been chosen from local convenience, the caprice, 
or mistaken policy of the planters. The fertihly of some of 
the land near the first settlements was very great, and on 
that account the less applicable to vine culture, yet vine- 
yards were planted in such places very early after the Dutch 
began to bring in the land. It is not far from Cape Town, 
or about half way between the Cape and Saldanha Bay, so 
well known to seamen, that the Constantia, both red and 
white, celebrated among the first class of sweet wines, is 
grown. Of the two, the preference is given to the red, 
though both are luscious, and the white is remarkably fiill in 
the mouth. Both are what the Erench call vins de liqueur^ 
and are drunk as such. The vineyard is very small, and is 
divided into two parts, belonging to different proprietors, 
called the Higher and Lower Constantia, separated only by 
a hedge, and having an eastern exposure. It was named 
from the farm on which it stands, and the farm from the wife 
of the Dutch governor, Vander Stel, who formed it. The 
wine of both vineyards is nearly alike in quality, though the 
Cape connoisseurs pretend that there is a considerable dif- 
ference. Eormerly, when the Cape belonged to the Dutch, 
their East India Company always took off a third part at a 
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fixed price. Threescore years ago the wine sold for between 
two and three shillings per bottle on the spot. It lies aboul 
eight miles to the west of the town, and the produce both d 
the red and white does not exceed eighty or ninety pipes 
annually, though some have calculated it at twelve thousfoid 
gallons. The soil of the Constantia vineyard is a sandy 
gravel, lying upon a gentle slope. The vines are of tlie 
Spanish muscadine species, and cultivated without props; 
wnen pruned, only a small number of buds is left for bearing. 
The wine is pressed after the grape is freed of the stones and 
every extraneous substance. The casks are deposited in a 
cellar, where the air has a free circulation, upon a level w& 
the ground. The price of Constantia varies from a hundred I ( 
to a hundred and forty dollars the half aum of nineteen 
gallons. The other wines run from twelve dollars as high as 
seventy-six. 

Stellenbosh, so called from the Dutch governor Stel, and 
the bushes which covered it, is a second wine district, north 
of False Bay, by the SteUenbosh river. Stel seized upon 
large portions of territory for himself with more than Dutch 
cupidity, and drew a great profit from the vineyards and corn- 
fields in that part of the colony. He constructed a reservoir 
in the mountains to water his farms and vineyards, which he ,, 
conveyed in a channel by his wine cellars to a mill where he 
ground his corn. The valleys are described as being very 
fertile in com and vineyards. Drakenstein, another settle- 
ment to the north-east of Stellenbosh, was settled by Prench 
refugees in 1675 . In Simon' s Valley, one Von Blesius planted 
vineyards, and, as weU as Stel, seems to have turned the ) 
country into a source of private profit, imtil an ordinance 
from Holland in 1707 forbade the civil officers of the colonies 
to, traffic for their own advantage in wiae, corn, or cattle. 
It appears that wherever land was proper for the growth of 
com, vineyards were introduced, and to this conduct the bad 
quality of most of the Cape wines may be ascribed. There 
was no care discovered in the choice of the site or soil. The 
beauty of the vineyards at the Cape seems to argue against 
their existing site and mode of culture. Two vineyards in 
1722, near Cape Town, were described as the most beautiful 
in the world, one fourteen hundred paces long by two hundred 
and thirty-five, with a rivulet through the midst. The Dutch 
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placed Mgli duties upon the wine sold at the Cape to strangers 
toucbing there during the infancy of the colony. Dampier 
speaks of the strength and sweetness of the wine in his 
time; but he probably alluded to the Constantia. In no 
wine country is there room for greater improvement, nor is 
there any in which care and science, properly directed, would 
earlier exhibit their effects. No method recommended by 
[European science or experience prevails. The improver would 
have to encounter very considerable obstacles. That it would 
be highly beneficial to Great Britain, as well as the colony, 
there is no doubt. Things are undoubtedly better now than 
they were twenty years ago ; but amendment is very slow. The 
obstinacy of the Dutch character is proverbial. Old habits 
can with difficulty be overcome in a long series of years. 
The boors are a very ignorant, dogged race of people, and not 
at all of speculative habits, but content to do, m the same 
mode, what their fathers did before them, and no more, 
contented with " the wisdom of their ancestors.** 

Except a soil consisting of volcanic remains, there are 
traces of every other species of land congenial to vine cul- 
ture. There can be no doubt that were vineyards planted on 
the sites better adapted to their growth, and the grapes 
selected with due care, a vast deal of good wine might be 
sent from the Cape into Great Britain. The quantity of 
produce is now the only object kept in view by the farmer. 
The vines are not always propped for the common wines. It 
is observed already, that they never are propped for the Con- 
stantia wine, but left too frequently to grow like currant- 
bushes in England, and even to rest upon the ground. From 
this custom, perhaps, arises one cause of the earthy taste of 
the wine. The customary mode of doing everything as it has 
been done before, together with an inveterate adherence to 
precedent, renders it very difficult to effect the least ameliora- 
tion. The Dutch farmer presses his grapes under any cir- 
cumstances that wiU ensure quantity of product. Careless- 
ness in training and dressing the vines also equally contributes 
to perpetuate the bad nature and bad character of the wine, 
in a country where nature is free from any share of the 
blame. 

The ^ine grown at the Cape is both red and white, and 
the larger part is dry. They have, besides the red Constantia, 
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a red wine called Bota, and various wines grown at Stellenbofih, 
Dragenstein, and Perle. The real Cape Madeira is a boiled 
and mixed wine, and used to be sent to Holland^ India, and 
America. The farmers sell their new wine to merchants at 
Cape Town for thirty-six dollars the leaguer of fifty gallons, 
which the latter retail at an advanced price, adding execrable 
native brandy. They also ship it off to the quickest maxki^ 
rarely having capital to retain it in their own hands until it 
is properly matured by age. The greater part of the wine 
produced goes by the general name of Stein wine, some of 
which, when carefully prepared, and after due keeping, is 
really excellent when about seven years old. The absuratj j 
of government interference exists at the Cape ; tasten, ! 
inspectors, and what not, get a living upon the wine ownen, 
mere tools of the government, for which the people are taxed. 
The wine is not permitted by these agents to leave the 
grower's hands imder six months or longer at their caprice. 
A duty, equal in some cases to one-half the price of the wine, 
is laid upon that which enters Cape Town for consumpticm. 
The entire product of the vineyards of the Cape is calculated 
at fourteen thousand leaguers, of which the colony consumes 
six thousand ; two are sent to St. Helena, and the rest ex- 
ported, a large part to this country. From the parliamentary 
papers in 1817, the total quantity was then estimated at about 
twenty-one thousand pipes and upwards. 

The importation was as foUows, in tuns, from 1816 to 

1820: 

1816 1,631 2 21 

1817 4,218 29 

1818 3,648 15 

1819 1,648 3 19 

1820 1,925 60 

13,071 3 18 
Of which were exported agam .... 1,923 1 17 

Total consumed in Great Britain in five years . 11,148 2 1 

(See also Appendix, No. XVI.) 

A large proportion of Cape wine is used in England to 
deteriorate the growths of other countries, by making what 
are called cheap wines. In the six years ending with 1849, 
the quantity decreased from 349,257 imperial gallons in 1844, 
to 24il,84t5 in 1849, as returned to January 5, 1850. It is 
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singular that British example haa been unable to make an 
impression upon Dutch doggedness in the way of improve- 
ment, and that efforts, if made, have been directed as igno- 
rantlj as that of the older Dutch, with an utter disregard 
to later precedent. Yet tolerable wine is to be drunk at 
the Cape itself, from its own vineyards. Bed Cape drunk 
of a proper age in the country is a sound, good wine. Who 
would believe this, from the specimens tasted in England ? 

The merchants at the Cape are more careful of their cellars 
and appurtenances than of the wine they export from them. 
In these they deposit the produce of their purchases from 
the farmer in large tuns, made of a hard dark wood, holding 
six or seven hundred gallons each. The bimgs are kept 
locked down by brass plates well scoured, and only opened 
in presence of the owner. 

The grapes were first brought to the Cape from the banks 
of the Ehme. The muscadine grape, as before stated, is 
found there, as well as other European species. The fruit is 
rich, full, and fine, and has none of the earthy taste found in 
the wine. It is therefore very probable that this taste is 
further aided by the stalks and stems, for the grapes are 
neij|her picked nor sorted, ripe from unripe, except for the 
Constantia, and what earth may cling to them all go into the 
vat together, the whole management beiug generally en- 
trusted to emancipated slaves. The casks, too, are ill-prepared 
for the wine. The vintage laboiur takes place in February 
and March. The process of fermentation is ill-conducted ; 
even the operations preceding the vintage are rude, and 
managed as coarsely as cider-making iu Devonshire. The 
grossest manure is applied to the vines. It is, therefore, 
not wonderful that Cape wines have become depreciated in 
pubHc opinion. This is the more to be lamented, because the 
mother country possesses no colony where a more congenial 
soil exists, or where better wines might be grown. The 
reduced duties, and extent of the home population, would 
secure a consumption for a superior wine, which would render 
the Cape in return pecuniary advantages that could not fail 
to be felt by the colonists. It is wonderful that English 
speculation, securing a few Erench cultivators, has not made 
new attempts to raise the character of these wines, of which 
even the worst find a market. The return would not be slow, 
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the capital be secure, and a little patience recover tlie 
market for any distinct well-characterised wine which migbt 
he grown. There is, however, another obstacle to be over- 
come in the ill-managed £scal regulations of some of our ^ q 
colonies, and the arbitrary enactments of military govemon I v 
ignorant of everything but regimental duty, whose will is too I e 
often the sole law by which everything in them is regulated. [ 
Until this system is abolished, and the colonists become sel^ 

fovemed in all things of which they have the true compie- 
ension, little emendation is to be expected. 
In America, wine is made in many places, botH in the north 
and south continent. The wUd vines on the Ohio attain aa ? t 
immense growth, and wine has been frequently made from the [ 
grapes they produce. Some species of wild vine are of pro- 
digious size, their trunks being from seven to ten inches in 
diameter, and their branches hanging down sixty or seventy 
feet from the tops of the tallest trees. Certain Swiss settlers, 
in the states of Ohio and Indiana, have cultivated the vidc 
with considerable advantage. The crop in 1811 was as much 
as twenty-seven hundred gallons, though the vineyard was 
only planted in 1805. The wine was said to resemble Bo^i^ 
deaux in quality. Vines from Madeira and the Cape of Qood j ^ 
Hope are found to succeed well in the soil here. Wine was ] i, 
known to be made twenty years ago from the native grape of 
America, to the value of six thousand dollars. Of these, and 
the vdnes grown near Philadelphia, the author has no means 
of ascertaining the quality. In several parts of Mexico good 
wines of the second class have been produced, as at Passo del 
Norte. Those of Paras, in New Biscay, equal them. "Wines 
are also made at St. Louis de la Paz and Zalaya, of tolerable 
quality. Lower California has some vineyards, which give an 
agreeable red wine. A vineyard established on the Kentuckj 
Biver, in 1798, did not meet with success, probably from the 
rich state of a primeval soil, owing to the excess of vegetable 
decomposition. The banks of Aiierican rivers must for the 
most part be uncongenial sites for the vine, as they flow 
generally through a very fertile and level country. 

Wine was long ago made in Louisiana, and in the Prench 
colonies of America. In Florida a considerable quantity was 
produced from a native grape, resembling that of Orleans, as 
far back as 1564, according to the testimony of Sir John 
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Hawkins. Twenty hogsheads were made in one year at a 
particular spot, and it was well tasted, but the colony got 
into a dispute with the Indians, and was ruined in conse- 
quence, together with the manufacture. Laudonniere says, 
writing his voyage to Florida, in 1562, that the trees were 
environed about with vines bearing grapes, so that the num- 
ber would suffice to make the place habitable. 

In Mexico, where the small wild grape was indigenous, the 
Spaniards had introduced that of Europe as early as 1572. 

" Master Ealph Lane," the head of the first colony esta- 
blished in Virginia, wrote to England, in 1585, that he had 
found in that country " grapes of suche greatnesse, yet wilde, 
as Prance, Spaine, nor Italie have no greater." This perhaps 
savoured a little of exaggeration. Thomas Heriot, who com- 
piled an account of the productions of Virginia for Sir Walter 
Haleigh, says : " There are two kinds of grapes yielded natu- 
rally, one small and sour, of the size of those in England ; the 
other far greater, and of a luscious sweetness." 

The island of Cuba has an abundance of wild grapes, which 
have an acrid taste, and afibrd a light, cool, sharp wine. The 
trunks of the vines are often as thick as a man's body, and 
with their branches interwoven extend in thick woods over 
leagues of surface. 

South America abounds in vineyards. "Wine has been 
made in Paraguay long ago : it was forbidden to be manufac- 
tured in the Brazils during the sovereignty of Portugal there, 
lest the home-made wine should suffer detriment. Vines are 
grown at numerous places between Buenos Ayres and Men- 
doza ; they are remarkably productive, and bring forth fine 
fruit wherever the owners have taken the necessary trouble 
with the cultivation. The post-houses on the road, after that 
of Achiras, surprise the traveller with the richness and beauty 
of the fruitage surrounding them. The clusters of grapes are 
remarkably fine and rich, and are intermingled with the pear, 
apple, and peach, in the most luxuriant manner, all in great 
perfection. A very good second-class wine is made at Men- 
doza, at the foot of the Andes, on the eastern side, which is an 
article of considerable traffic with Buenos Ayres, a tliousand 
miles distant across the Pampas. They are transported even 
during the summer heats, and so far from spoiling, are found 
to improve by the carriage. The quantity thus sent is con- 
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siderable. The wine is not carried in the odre^ or HogBkinof 
the mother country, which so infects the otherwise wwi 
wines there, but it is conveyed in small barrels alung on eii 
side of a mule. Sweet wine, resembling Malaga, is made il 
Mendoza, to which end they suspend the grapes for Bom a 
time in bunches to mature, after they are taken firom ik 
vine. On approaching Mendoza, £elds of doyer and Yine> 
yards greet the eye on Doth sides, and the gardens of the dir 
are filled with some of the best muscadine grapes in the wodi 
both for size and flavour. The vineyards produce black flol 
white grapes aUke ; the vines are not suffered to grow above 
four feet nigh, and the vineyards are irrijgated. Botii led ) c 
and white wines are made, the latter bearing in the Unifcei I t 
States the price of Madeira. The wines are sent in exchaoie 
for barrel staves: a plan which Old Spain had never die 
sagacity to imitate. Brandy is also distilled firom theie 
wines. 

Peru affords delicious grapes of various kinds, principiii^ 
for eating, near Lima. No wine is made near that city, firoD 
the great demand for the fruit. The vines grow in a stonj 
and sandy soil, and are of good flavour ; that called the ItaUaQ 
is remarkably large and delicate. The vines are regulariy ( S 
pruned and irrigated, and require no other attention. The \ ( 
culture bestowed on the vines, from which the wine imported ' 
into Lima is made, at lea, Lucumba, Pisco, Nasca, and other 
places, does not differ ; the vines are generally trained upon 
espaliers. The soils there are stony, sandy, or consist en- 
tirely of smooth flints and pebbles ; not more than eighteen 
inches of earth anywhere covers them even in the part devoted 
to arable purposes. The land may, therefore, be imaging I 
very congenial to vine culture. The trenches which still 
irrigate these lands are the work of the unfortunate Licas, 
which, amid all their blind devastation, the Spaniards had the 
foresight to preserve. The olive flourishes here in whole 
forests, and gives finer oil than in any other country. 

The wines made both in Peru and Chili are white, red, 
and dark red. Those of Chili are thought the best, the [ 
muscadine being remarkably good. The wine of Nasca is ) 
white, and least in request, being of inferior excellence; 
brandy of good quality was once distilled there, and sold 
at Lima. The wine of Pisco sells best, and is highly es* 
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teemed. Callao is the great entrep6t whence the wines are 
re-exported to G-uayaquil, Panama, and G-uamanga. In 
Chili, though the vines produce better fruit for wine than 
in Peru, purchasers of the wines to a remunerating extent 
are wanting, and much of the vine ground lies neglected. 
The red grape is most cultivated, and is remarkable for rich- 
ness and flavour. The muscadine far exceeds that of Spain, 
as well in the fruit as the wine it produces. The vines are 
grown on espaliers. The Chili wines were formerly sent to 
Xiima in considerable quantities. At Cumana they were sold 
as low as fivepence English a bottle. The white wines were 
celebrated long ago in all South America. They were first 
made of two species of grapes which bore the names of Uba, 
Torrentes, and Albilla. The red wines were made of the Mollar 
grape, and had considerable perfume. !N'othing can equal 
the beauty of some of the clusters of the Chilian grape. A 
bunch has been gathered so large as to fill a basket of itself. 
The trunks of some of the pollard vines are as large round as 
a man's body. The Spanish traders formerly presented the 
Caciques of Arauco with wine when they wanted to traffic, 
and by that means always obtained leave. In 1824 the 
Spaniards forbade traders to carry more wine into the In- 
dian territories than was sufficient to treat the masters of 
families to a passing cup, because the inebriation of the 
Indians was followed by lamentable excesses. 




CHAPTEE XV. 

KliEriSG WINES. 



Adam Smith, in Wb "Wealth of Nation9,"b. iv., c. ui., saysi 
" The cheapnesa of ivine seems to be a great came, not a 
drunkeimess but of sobriety. Tho inLabitmits of the -wim 
COimtriea are in goneral the sobereet people in Europe ; wit 
neBB the Spaaiarda, the Italians, and the inliabitaiits of tb 
Bouthem provineea of TraDce." The enormous duties laii 
upon wine above spirit (see the Appendii) render the chaapesi 
wine on which it ia worth whUe to pay the duty a valuable 
commodity ; and whde it is forced to be a lusuir, which 
were it less ao, would contribute greatly to health and so* 
briety, it becomes requisite to know how to preserve it from 
injury in the most convenient way. 

The modes of making wine, bo varied in detail in c 
countries, and yet in the general operations c 
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and fermentation the same in aU, furnish much matter for 
reflection. The division of wines into three grand heads, of 
dry, sweet, and luscious, would, perhaps, be the best method 
of classing them, while treating of their qualities ; but the 
terms of dry and sweet having been adopted customarily, it 
may be as well to follow the general rule, for the sake of 
simplicity, as the subdivisions from these two heads may be 
made to include the thicker and more luscious under the 
generic term of " sweet," as well as the more meagre in 
sugar, under that of " dry" wines. 

It is singular that good wines should be made under such 
multifarious modes of treatment as are shown in the fore- 
going part of this work. The process of fermentation is 
carried on in many different modes, not regulated by locality 
or climate, and wme of excellent quality is produced imder 
each. It seems difficult to decide which mode is to be pre- 
ferred. The first requisite to make good wine seems to be a 
peculiar quality in the soil in which the fruit is grown, more 
than in the species of vine itself. Every treatment after the 
vintage is secondary to this. The quality in the soil which 
operates upon the plant, so genial in some spots, yet scanty 
and confined in limit, is in its precise nature unknown. The 
general character of the soils friendly to the vine is already 
familiar to the reader ; but the nature of the influence pos- 
sessed by one small spot in the same vineyard over another, 
as exhibited in the productions of several choice varieties 
of the vine, will, perhaps, for ever baffle the keenest spirit of 
inquiry. 

The second requisite to good wine is the species of plant, 
aided by a judicious mode of training and cultivation. On 
the whole it appears, that, to refrain from attending to the 
soil at aU, is better than to overwork it. Three-fourths of 
all vines are grown on hOls, and wines of the first character 
are made from those that flourish among stones and pieces 
of rock, with little attention, more than occasionally raking 
the ground between them, where it is possible to do so. 
Hermitage was first grown among granitic rocks and stones, 
broken smaller by art, and little or no dressing was used ; on 
the other hand, no wine of tolerable quality is grown on rich 
highly-dressed land ; this may be taken as of equal truth in 
the north and south. It is remarkable, also, that the quan- 
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tity of must, afforded in different situations in all respects 
similar, differs much ; and that, on approaching the soutii, 
the quantity rather diminishes, as if with the increase of the 
saccharine principle of the grape. Thus, as before seen, in ^ 
the department of the Meurthe, in France, the quantity of i 
wine per hectare is never under 60*64J hectolitres. Ex- ' 
amples of two hundred are on record : an incredible qaaor 
tity. Beckoning the hectare at two acres and a half, aad 
the hectolitre at twenty-six gallons, this amounts to upwards 
of twenty-two hundred gallons for the English acre. On the 
other hand, the produce in the C6te d'Or only averages 
22*81 each hectare, and only ten or twelve for the richer 
wines, while the poor wines of the Seine and Oise yield 1 
52*13^. The table of the relative products of the Prencli 
vineyards, at the end of this volume, is curious, and wiH 
show these variations in quantity more fully. The species of 
plant which is a favourite in one district is discarded in 
another. In making the drier wines, the species seem more 
regulated by caprice than judgment ; while, for the luscious, 
the rich grapes of the East are cultivated in preference, from 
their abounding so much in sugar. 

The fermentation is carried on in troughs, vats, or casks, 
in all countries, covered or open, or in France with the appa 
ratus of Gervais, to which jdlusion has already been made. 
This last mode is recommended, because the inventor supposes 
it retains the strength and aroma of the wine ; but a far better 
method is adopted in tonneaux a partes (p. 152). (See also 
Appendix, No. II.) It is argued by some that the process 
should be as quick as possible, and by others that it should 
be slow, each pursuing his own method. As fermentation has 
been already touched upon generally, the mention of it here 
is rather with the intention of recalling the various modes of 
accomplishing it in different places than to describe the opera- 
tion. JSffervescing wines in Champagne are casked soon after 
the fermentation commences. The must is not allowed to free 
itself of the carbonic acid gas, nor to remain in the vat but a 
few hours, nor is it racked until the Christmas after the 
vtutage. In the Ardeche, on the contrary, the wine of Argen- 
tiere, designed to effervesce, remains in the vat twenty-four 
hours, the must is racked into large bottles, and decanted 
every two days, until there is no appearance of fermentation, 
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and then bottled, corked, and sealed. The efTervescing wine 
of Arbois, once so celebrated, is made by suffering the must 
to remain from twenty-four to forty-eight hours in the vat, 
until a crust of the lees is formed as thick as possible before 
the fermentation begins. The moment gas bubbles ascend 
it is racked, left until a second crust is formed, racked again, 
and the double operation repeated until the must is limpid. 
It is then casked, and, until the fermentation is complete, 
kept fuU. When the fermentation ceases, the cask is bunged. 
It IS several times racked, and once fined before the following 
month, when it is bottled. Here are three modes in one 
country of making mousseux wine. N'or can the best wine 
of the three settle the question which mode is preferable, as 
the growth may cause the difference in the goodness of the 
product. Other modes might be cited, but the preceding 
will exhibit to the reader, in a clear point of view, the variety 
of treatment to which wines are subjected, and he wiU find 
others himself, if he wishes to follow the comparison further. 

Neither with red wines is there any uniform treatment. 
The fine Burgundies of France are managed in the simplest 
manner, while great labour is bestowed upon wine of very in- 
ferior character. Some wines are left but a few hours in the 
vat, as in the C6te d'Or; others remain, as in the Lyonnais, 
six or eight days or more, and at Narbonne even seventy. 
!Nor does any difference of product prove the discrepancy be- 
tween one mode of treatment and another, where the wines 
are good. This being the case with every class, it may reason- 
ably be inferred, that much less of the peculiar excellency of 
■wine attaches to its treatment after it enters the vat than is 
generally imagined. When the must has been judiciously 
placed in a state ready for fermentation, after due care had 
been exercised, the simplicity of all which remains to be done, 
and very frequently the opposite methods adopted from 
caprice or custom, to make it ready for the market, tend to 
substantiate this opinion, not to excluding improvement in 
numerous existing cases of management. 

In treating of the cares of the wine-maker, allusion has 
been made to the diseases which the contents of his casks may 
sustain in the cellar before they go out of his hands, or are 
transferred to the market — in fact, while they are yet preparing 
for that purpose. The due care of wine in the hands of the 
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mercantile purchaser, or in the custody of the prirate indi- 
vidual, remains to be noticed. He who has a good cellar well 
filled, cannot too soon make himself acquainted with its 
management, and with the history of that beverage which, % 
taken in due moderation, may be reckoned among the mort | 
precious gifts of Heaven to the temperate and rational man. 
He should become acquainted with the phenomena of 
secondary fermentation, for that process often continues in- 
sensibly for a long period after wine is in the bottle, and will 
affect it accordingly imder varying circumstances of locality 
or temperature. 

The chemical analysis of the ingredients in the composi- 
tion of wine has already been given in the second chapter. 
Secondary, or *' insensible fermentation," as it is called, 
takes place in the cellar. This fermentation, from exposure 
to an exciting cause, sometimes becomes acetous, ana spoils 
the wine. To this mischief distinct allusion is necessaiy, in 
order to point out its prevalence . This it is which, if neglected, 
most commonly brings on the principle of decay that had 
until then been resisted, and which would be so longer, were 
the due balance and proportion of the substances in the wine 
correct at first, and the decomposition of the tartar and sugar 
perfect. Durability in the cellar can only be ensured by the 
change of the sugar into alcohol to such an extent as to afford 
the necessary resistance. Where the sugar is great in quan- 
tity, the wine is less liable to turn acid in the bottle, if the 
fermentation in the vat has been good. "Weak wines, in 
which tartar is predominant and the principle of preservation 
feeble, are often lost irrecoverably before the owner imagines 
it possible. It is against this degeneration of the wine that 
the purchaser or consumer has more particularly to guard, as 
of aQ the accidents to which wines are liable after leaving the 
grower's hands, to fall into the acetous fermentation is the 
most common. 

The description of a wine cellar of the most eligible class 
has already been given, to which there is little that can be 
added. It should, if possible, face the north, and in England 
consist of two divisions, one of which should be some degrees 
warmer than the other, for there are many wines which do 
best in a cellar of high temperature. Madeira, Sherry, 
Canary, Malaga, Syracuse, Alicant, Cyprus, and some others. 
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keep better in warm than in cold cellars. The wine of Por- 
tugal is 80 hardj, that even the cellars under the streets of 
the metropolis will little injure its quality ; but this is not the 
case with other kinds. The wines of Bourdeaxix, Champagne, 
and the Ehone, should be kept in cellars where no motion 
can affect them, far from the vibration, or rather trembling, 
of the earth, from the traffic over granite pavements. They 
should be as far removed from sewers and the air of courts, 
where trades of a bad odour are carried on, as possible. 
These in wet weather do not fail to affect the wine, and give 
a tendency to acetous fermentation. !N'o vinegar must be 
kept in a wine cellar, and the temperature ought to be un- 
changed throughout the year. 

The fermentation of wine in close cellars is very apt to 
affect the atmosphere around to a considerable degree, and 
this is an additional reason why they should be well aired. 
The vapours which are found in similar cases produce some- 
times distressing effects upon those who encounter them. 
Intoxication, vertigo, vomiting, deadness of the limbs, and 
sleepiness, are frequently experienced, but these disappear 
upon returning into the fresh air, and taking repose, after 
swallowing an infusion of coffee, or acidulated water. There 
have been instances, however, in which dangerous paralysis 
has occurred from too long exposure to the carbonic acid 
gas, and even death has ensued. It is proper, therefore, always 
before entering a closed cellar some time shut up, and where 
the wine is thought to be in a state of fermentation, to halt a 
moment, when the peculiar odour of the gas will be perceived. 
A lighted candle is a good test, by the diminution or extinc- 
tion of its flame. Upon first perceiving the flame to diminish 
in intensity, and burn fainter, it is a sufficient warning to 
retreat, until the cellar is purified. 

The quantity of the wine in a cellar must be regulated by 
the rate of consumption in each class, so that too large a 
stock may not be kept of such as is least durable. This, in 
a large establishment, where a curiosity in wines is indulged, 
is a matter of much importance. The details, however, do 
not come within the scope of this volume. They are easily 
regulated by attending to the history of each particular wine, 
and the length of time since the vintage in which they were 
made. 
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Artificial heat may be introduced into cellars which hold 
the wines of the South, in very cold weather, with considerable 
advantage. This may be done by means of a chafing-dish. 
The cellar should be kept clean, and swept as often as con- 
yenient. In this climate a cellar should have an ante-room, 
and be entered through two doors, closing one before the 
other is opened, and keeping, by artificial means, if natural 
ones will not do, the same temperature throughout the 
winter and summer, judging by a thermometer. 

The choice of wine is a very difficult task, especially for 
the uninitiated. The difficulty is twofold : in the first place, 
no two persons have the same ideas of the flayour of any 
particular wine ; secondly, the wines of the same vineyawi 
difier in different years. Age, care in keeping, or accident, 
cause a change in the flavour of the same class of wine, pe^ 
ceptible to an amateur, though little noticed by strangers 
not accustomed to the variety. A purchaser should always, 
if possible, choose for himself the wine which is moat 
agreeable to his palate. There is much of pretension in 
the general taste for wine ; and it has been asserted that 
oftentimes the worst judge complains first of the quality of 
the wine set before him. At one moment, the example of a 
fashionable person will make a wine held in yery little esti- 
mation before, and perhaps very worthless in reality, the 
prime wine of the table for a season. In England, it is this 
fashion, or accident, and not the true regard for vinous ex- 
cellence, which makes the demand considerable for any par- 
ticular species. 

The first object to be attained in choosing wine, next to 
the taste meeting the approbation of the purchaser, is its 
purity. Whatever be the country from whence it comes, 
whatever the class, if it be adulterated with anything foreign 
to its own growth, it ought not to be selected. To distin- 
guish genuine wine from that which is mixed requires great 
experience, when the species to be judged is of a second or 
third-rate class. The bouquet may be imitated, and even 
the taste, unless long practice has habituated the purchaser 
to a nice discrimination. It is needful to know whether 
new wines will keep or change, and to what alterations the 
flavour will be liable. Without this knowledge, great loss 
may be sustained by a purchaser. "Wines may appear good 
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and bright which will not keep a year, and others, that at 
first seem by no means deserving of preference, may prove 
in the end excellent. The private purchaser has no resource 
then but in the dealer oi extensive connexions and high 
character, while the dealer himself must acquire, by long 
experience and nice observation, the requisite qualification. 

The taste is the criterion by which a judgment is to be 
formed ; but a taste in wine, which can be depended upon, 
is a rare gifb. The particular impression on the sense is so 
liable to alteration by the state of the bodily health, or by 
the last substance taken into the mouth, that it is difficult 
to depend upon. Sweet or spiced food taken a good while 
before will sfect the judgment. Many recommend cheese, 
but after that all wines have an agreeable relish, while those 
who are in the habit of drinking strong wines or spirits lose 
entirely that nicety of taste so requisite in judging of the 
superior product of the purest growths. A habit of tasting 
the superior wines will alone give the healthful palate the 
power of discriminating minuter differences in the aroma, 
Douquet, and save of the choicer kinds. Such a palate judges 
by comparison of what ought to be found in the best growths, 
and the opinion is formed by an effort of memory upon pre- 
vious sensation. Good wine is most frequently found among 
capitalists, who can afford to buy up large quantities in 
favourable years, the cheapest mode of purchase, who can 
bottle as it may be deemed most fitting for the contents of 
their cellars, and who have a reputation to lose. The pea- 
sants' wines on favoured spots, mentioned in a preceding 
chapter, do not bring a good price, because the owners 
have not capital enough to make them in the best man- 
ner, or keep them in stock until it is most eligible to offer 
them in the market. The same rule holds good with the 
merchant. 

The higher classes of wine are transported to the pur- 
chaser with great care. The best season for removing the 
more delicate wines of France, and, indeed, vmies of every 
kind, is the spring and autumn, when the weather is tempe- 
rate. Cold or hot weather is equally prejudicial to the car- 
riage of most wines. K transported m wood, they must be 
racked before they are removed ; if in bottle, they should 
be decanted. Due precautions are taken to guard against 
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the firauds of carriers on the continent, by nmning plaisia 
on the heads of the casks, and covering them entir^ injk 
hoops. The transport in cases, of the high bottled wines, is 
most generally adopted. These cases are strongly put toge- 
ther, and carefully packed, each bottle being bedded in straw, 
after having been previously wrapped in cartridge paper. 
With Champagne the case is also lined throughout, to goard 
as much as possible against atmospherical influence. Obain- 
pagne wine sent to Ajoierica is embedded in salt, so that it is 
kept always cool. In this mode, bedded in salt and straw in 
very tight and strong cases. Burgundy has been succeesfbl]^ 
transported to India. The wine should be left in the cases 
imtil the moment it is wanted for use. 

"Wine of strength, intended to mellow in the wood, should 
be put into the largest casks which can be convenient^ 
obtained, for most wines mellow best in a large bo^. Thej 
should be frequently examined, and if the cellar be moist, 
placed upon elevated tressels, touching no part of the walls. 
If the cellar be too humid, new apertiires should be made, or 
the old ones enlarged. In such cellars the barrel staves are 
apt to decay, and let out the wine. Old cellars are better 
than those newly built, for it is observed that in the last the 
wine does not keep so well. The loss in a humid cellar by 
evaporation is much smaller than in one which is dry. Aque- 
ous, and no doubt some spirituous evaporation, by the pores 
of the wood, goes on while the wine is mellowing. This does 
not amount in a cask holding eighty gallons to more than a 
glass a month in a humid cellar ; but in a dry one, though 
the casks are preserved better, the loss is frequently as much 
as two bottles in the same space of time. 

The barrel should be placed, after the vintage, as observed 
in chapter the second, upon square pieces of timber, and these 
should rest upon traverses of a larger size, placed upon the 
floor three feet asunder. These traverses should not be more 
than five inches square, nor the uppermost pieces, on which 
the barrels rest, be more than three or four. The casks must 
be kept steady by wedges, and they must be so far forward 
from the wall of the cellar that the inner ends of the casks 
may be easily examined with a candle. Casks should never 
be placed upon each other when it can be avoided, as in case ^ 
of accident, or for ullage, it is difficult to get the lower tier 
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clea red. The French call this mode of placing casks engerher. 
When cellar room is scanty, however, it is difficult to dispense 
with the practice. _ 

It is agreed, that the longer the wine remains in the wood 
the better it gets, the uttermost term which it will bear in 
that state being known. Delicate and light wines should be 
bottled as short a time as possible, for this class gains little 
by remaining in that state. Strong bodied wines, on the 
contrary, should remain long in bottle, in which state they 
improve best. Bottling, though a veiy simple operation, re- 
quires care and regularity in the performance. The admis- 
sion of air into the cask during the process of bottling is in- 
evitable, and, if the operation be protracted, the wine, espe- 
cially if it be of a very delicate or superior kind, is certain to 
be injured. The best plan in bottling delicate and expensive 
wines, which will enable them to be drawn off to the last drop 
in fuU perfection, without hurrying, or even to be drawn off 
slowly for drinking, is that adopted on the continent. A 
bottle of fine olive oil is poured into the cask, by which means 
acidity or mouldiness is effectually prevented. It must be 
the purest that can be procured. For a year's duration the 
wine will preserve its quality perfect. This arises from the 
oil covering the surface of the wine and excluding entirely 
all contact with the external air. 

Bottles should be selected of good manufacture, and of 
equal diameter throughout, or they wiU be liable to bre£& in 
the bin when piled high.* Twenty-four hours at least before 
they are filled, the bottles should be cleansed and rinsed. Shot 
should never be used, for the acid of the wine is apt to act 
upon such as are left jammed in the hollow of the bottom. 
Clean gravel is better, or a small iron chain, the links minute, 
and yet as loose as they can be procured. The bottles should 
then be reversed to drain in planlcs, having holes for the necks. 
Afterwards they should be rinsed in a little brandy, if the 

* M. Collardeau of Paris invented a machine for trying the strength of French 
bottles. It consists of a forcing pnmp, with a regulator and manometre, to ex- 
hibit the pressure exerted. Bottles ior Burgundy or Champagne average a re- 
sistance to internal pressure outwards equu to twelve or fi^een atmospheres. 
The weakest parts of a French bottle are at the junction of the neck, or at the 
bend in the bottom. The utmost number of bottles for Champagne that all the 
manufacturers can make, for the next year's bottling upon an extraordinary vint- 
age, is 10,800,000. 
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wine to be bottled is weak and of small body, letting ihm 
drain as with the water, but not until quite dry. Very fine 
wines are injured by the brandy, and for them this process 
must not be used. The corks must be sound, i^ell cut, so as 
to press equally on every part of the neck, and perfectly new, 
or they will impart a bad taste to the wine. They must be 
supple, or there is a chance of their breaking the bottles. 
Any corks with blackness, or the remains of the bark upon 
them, must be rejected. The corks should be driven home 
with a wooden mallet, the weight of which is regulated best 
by experience. 

Bottles should be waxed, or rather stopped with a compo- 
sition. It is the custom among many wine merchants merely 
to seal over the tops of the corks. This is not enough ; tbe 
glass should be included, to prevent any air passing between 
that and the cork. In France, for every three hundred botties 
two pounds eight ounces of rosin are mixed with half that 
quantity of Burgundy-pitch,, and a quarter of a pound of 
yeUow wax, adding a small portion of red mastic ; these are 
melted together, and taken off the fire when the froth rises, 
then stirred and placed on again until the mass is well com- 
bined. In some places tallow, in a smaller quantity, is substi- 
tuted for the wax, for, if there be too much, the substance 
will not harden sufficiently ; and if neither wax nor tallow are 
employed, it will be too dry and brittle. The corks, and a 
quarter of a iiinch of the bottle-necks, are dipped in this sub- 
atance while it is hot, and then set by to cool. 

When the bottles are corked and waxed they should be 
placed in a perfectly horizontal position, so that the cork be 
always in contact with the liquid. The soil on which tbe 
bottles lie should be first beaten very firm. Laths may be 
placed between each tier of bottles, and a bed of clean sand 
should lie in the tuterstices of each tier, and cover the bottles ; 
for sand, though not commonly adopted, has great advantages. 
Piles, a yard in height, the ends of the piles confined by 
wooden posts, are a better situation than when the bottles 
are placed touching the cellar walls, or in bins. 

The rich wines de liqueur, such as Malaga, Syracuse, Ali- 
cant, and the like, may be placed on their ends ; but the dry 
wines must be arranged in the horizontal position. Upon 
the lowest tier of bottles the whole pile naturally depends, 
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and these should be very well placed. The necks of this 
range of bottles should be supported either by laths, or by- 
embedding them in the soil of the cellar. The lowest range 
of bottles should be about fifteen lines asunder, having a bit 
of thin cork between. By this means the upper ranges will 
be certain to come within the allotted space, as there may be 
some small difference in the size of a bottle or two. The 
laths used must be thicker than common, if the pile be more 
than from three to five feet high. The preferable mode is to 
have vertical supporters placed at the distance allotted for 
the ends of the piles, by which means they may be reared in 
the middle of the cellar, which, as already observed, is pre- 
ferable to the common mode against the walls, when room 
will admit of it. 

The wines are now left to ameliorate, according to their 
various qualities, a greater or less space of time. Yet thus 
excluded from external impressions, as it might be imagined, 
they are subject to decomposition — whether by the evapora- 
tion of their alcohol, or of some other constituent principle, 
it is not easy to ascertain. Those wines in which the sac- 
charine principle exists in abundance, or where it has formed 
a strong-bodied wine, are much less liable to change com- 
pared with the more delicate classes, unless from some pre- 
vious mismanagement. That in bottles, stopped in the most 
careful way, in fact sealed hermetically, wine is still subject 
to the action of external causes, though some of them are 
trifling in their nature, is an admitted fact. It is during the 
secondary fermentation, and the consequent deposition, that 
vsrines are apt to become acid in the wood, and what is called 
the insensible fermentation in the bottle is a state in whicli 
it has the same tendency. If the fermentation be once per- 
fected, and the tartarous and saccharine principles be com- 
pletely developed, the wine being supposed to possess the 
just balance, it will be proof against change from any common 
cause for a long period of time, as may be supposed the case 
Avith hock, already mentioned in another chapter. Where 
the sugar predominates, alcohol sufficient is produced to 
ensure durability ; but neither of these contingencies, it is 
probable, accompanies the cellaring of the finer and more de- 
licate wines, which will not keep at most more than twenty 
years. It is in vain that the impurities are cleared away by 
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racking; the cause of the evil still remains, perhaps, in &| ^ 
very delicacy itself. I ^ 

The precipitation of wine in bottle is only the continiumeel 
of that which began in the vat, and keeping this in mind,tbe| jj- 
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remedy is apparent. All wines deposit in this their last 
state of preservation, from the coarse crust of port to the 
depot pierre of Champagne, or the almost invisible sediment | ^ 
in (Some other wines. These consist of tartar, colouiiog \ q^ 
matter, and in white wines supertartrate of potash. Some 
substances are observed in particiilar wines, which have too 
much levity to sink, and alwavs remain in suspension wbOe 
the wine is acquiring age. This substance burned is found 
to be pure potash. The same wine will often deposit under 
two different forms in the same bottle. In Champagne, what 
is called the eiepot pierre is like very £ne sand or small flintj 
crystals, but it is nothing more than an £m{)earance put <m 
by the crystallised tartar of the wine. This substance is 
foimd in every vinous precipitation, in some form or anodor, 
more or less apparent. Those wines which deposit freely are 
observed to be the most durable. Wines which deposit mudi 
should be decanted into fresh bottles in case of removal, or 
the deposit may ascend and injure the wine. 

When wines in wood are observed to ferment about the 
time of the equinoxes, they exert a great force upon those 
barrel staves which have decayed more rapidly than common, 
from being attacked with a species of dry rot, which generally 
begins in the wood nearest the cellar walls. The casks 
burst, and the wine is lost, unless the decay is observed early, 
and the wine drawn off, for which purpose the casks should 
be frequently visited and narrowly inspected, for the staves 
will quickly become so rotten in particular places as to yield 
before the finger. The French call these accidents, or rather 
the attacks of the rot, coups defeu. 

The casks should be filled monthly, to make up for the loss 
by evaporation, or mouldiness will cover the surface of the 
wine and spoil it. Hacking should be performed in the most 
careful manner, so as not to agitate the wine more than can 
possibly be avoided ; and for this purpose, in the more deli- 
cate wines, a tube should be used, to prevent as much as I 
possible all contact with the atmosphere* When the wine is ^ 
labouring under any of the accidents while in the cellar 
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wliich are enumerated in the cliapter on the vintage, recourse 
must be had to the same remedies laid down there. 

It is evident that the preservation and ameUoration of wine 
in the bottle depend upon its maturiiy in the wood, and upon 
the utmost possible freedom from all substances it may hold 
in suspension while so situated. The time for this operation 
differs with the character of the wine. The first class of the 
more delicate Burgundies should be bottled at the end of a 
year after the vintage, while the more generous and higher- 
coloured should remain in wood four or five years, such as 
Pomard, Vosnes, or Chambertin ; Bourdeaux may mellow in 
wood for ten years. White wines may be bottled for the most 
part earlier than red, and so may the muscadines. The Ehiae 
wines may remain in wood for many years ; so may most of 
the southern dry wines ; the effervescent wines, on the other 
hand, require to be bottled early. A clear, dry, cool atmo- 
sphere, with a northerly wind, after a racking within the pre- 
ceding six or eight months, so that perfect limpidity can 
be obtained, is the best time for putting any wine in bottle. 
The early part of the month of March is the time of the year 
preferable to every other. 

A great object in the preservation of wines in the cellar is 
to keep the bouquet as long as possible, with that agreeable 
aroma which marks the highest class of wines, rarely met with 
save in those of France. This is the characteristic of the fine 
wines, and in some degree of all wines of the first quality 
which are pure, though in the secondary sorts it is less per- 
ceptible. Wines lose their bouquet by being kept too long. 
There is always a middle age, a maturify of years, so to speak, 
equally removed from the extremes of youth and senility, in 
which the finer wines should, if possible, be drunk. "WTien 
they lose anvthing of their virtues or good qualities, it is cer- 
tain that this maturity is past, although the wine may keep 
good for a long while, perhaps for many future years. It is 
an error, caught up from the notion that old axioms are indis- 
criminately correct, — it is an error to suppose that the wine 
which will keep long should only be drunk when it will keep 
no longer. Mere age is no criterion of the excellence of wine, 
though a certain age is necessary to carry it to the state when 
it is best for the table. Wines differ in the quality of en- 
durance, and proportionably in the time requisite for improve- 
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ment. Burgundy of tlie first class, it is an acknowledged 
fact, will support itself to twentjr years, but after twelve or 
fourteen it does not in the least improve ; and the third year 
in bottle, or the sixth from the vintage, is the time when it is 
most perfect in every good quality for which the wine is 
famed. G-ood Champagne, on the contrary, will often be 
found to improve for ten or fifteen years, and will support 
itself until thirty, and sometimes imtil it is forty years old \ 
The best age for the use of this wine is about twelve yean. 
On the other hand, hock is in full perfection when it is 
forty years old, and it will keep well four times that term. 
The red wines of Boussillon, though kept fifteen years in 
wood till they acquire a golden tinge, are then bottled, and 
kept seven years longer, and after that continue to deposit. 
These wines keep well for a century and a half. The luscious 
wines keep long, and the dry wines of the South, Shenj, 
Canary, and others of similar class, endure for a long term. 
But this endurance is in no case a proof that wine, at the ex- 
treme point of its durability, is in the highest perfection ; for, 
on the contrary, the term age can only be rationally used 
when intended to comprehend the fitness of wine for drinking, 
and to describe that which is arrived at maturity, as the 
word "new" might explain wine not yet arrived at the full 
development of its qualities for use. Many wines, which keep j 
well to a great age, lose some of their vinous qualities not- > 
withstanding. Port wine, when it is old, retains but a veiy 
small proportion of its vinosity. Time is requisite to destroy 
the fiery mixture with which it is adulterated, or the potency 
of the brandy ; but before that moment arrives, the vinous 
characteristics are generally gone. Tawny port may be very 
good, and well-mellowed brandy-wine, but it ceases to possess 
the origiQal qualities of the juice of the Oporto grape. It is 
important that this should be borne in mind. It will render 
the very small quantity of first-class port wine which comes 
to England more valuable, as this alone can be drunk nearest 
the vinous state. 

The characteristic bouquet of the finest and best wines 
cannot be transferred, because the delicacy cannot be imi- 
tated, and they accompany each other. They are unrivalled 
in their nature. When we take them we drink *' the very 
blood of the earth," as Alexander the Great said to Andro- 
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cydes. A taste may easily be imparted to wine by artificial 
means, but this cannot deceive the palate well acquainted 
with what is genuine. Age softens what the French caU the 
seve of the finer wines, or their spirituous aroma, but it is 
often fatal to the bouquet. To preserve both perfect, the 
best method is to take care that the casks are kept well filled 
with wine of the same vineyard and quality, to bottle it at 
the exact time, and only to remove it for the table. The 
finer wines wiU not bear any mixture, and the barrels should 
be kept filled, by putting in pebbles well washed and dried 
in the sun, rather than by the introduction of any different 
species of wine, or any but that of the same vineyard, and 
spot of the vineyard to which the growth belongs. 

The TVench allow no dry wines of the first class to be grown 
out of their own country, and it is difficult to substantiate 
either a charge of vanity or error against them on this 
account. AU other dry wines but their own prime growths 
they rank in the second class, and this rule has been observed 
in the list of wines in the sequel, with the exception that 
the highest class of hock and amontiUado sherry, on account 
of then* deUcacy, and not bearing any intermixture, seem as 
well entitled to that rank. 

The mixture of wines not of the finest class, which last 
will not bear it, taking place while they are in the hands of 
the grower, and mingled in fermentation, must not be con- 
founded with that which is practised with the view of adulte- 
ration, treated of in a subsequent chapter. A weak wine, 
the product of a bad year, is mingled with a more generous 
growth, and respectable growers always state the fact to the 
purchaser, the object not being to cheat the latter by the 
imposition of a false growth, but to render agreeable a wine 
which would otherwise be found feeble or too sharp for the 
palate. New wine of a high colour, though of a good growth, 
IS not agreeable to the taste, and in bad seasons possesses 
frequently an earthy taint, but mingled with old wine it 
becomes excellent when duly mellowed. Sometimes the 
wine of one year is mingled with that which follows, if one 
crop has been deficient in body. White wines, which have 
contracted a yeUow tinge, are frequently poured over the lees 
of red, or are mingled with a deep-coloured red, to lighten it ; 
but such wine cannot be bottled for some time afterwards. 

z 
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Tlie wine thus treated is found to be ameaorated when judff* 
ment is shown in the proportion of each kind whicli is used. 
The wines of Torins, in Burgundy, according to a distinguished 
Prench writer on the subject, when mingled with Bomaoeche 
or Chinas, keep longer, and are better drinking than whoi 
kept separate. The price of both kinds of wine is the same, 
and the only object is to obtain by the mixture a bettor 
article. Thus the use of what the French call vine rd^ is 
unobjectionable, being only boiled wines to deepen colour, 
made for the purpose. Champagne is mingled with its 
neighbouring growths to prevent too great an eiFervescence, 
which frequently happens when the wine is bottled from one 
vineyard. This mingling takes place generally for the pur- 
pose of improving the wine, and consisting of no foreign or 
adventitious mixtures, may be regarded as perfectly legiti- 
mate. The mixture of the Moguer wines with the second 
class of sherries in Spain, to lower them to cheap sherries, is 
legitimate. These mixtures are avowed, and the price of the 
wine lowered accordingly. Brandy and syrup of^ raisins are 
mingled with the wines of France to please the foreign palate, 
but never for home consumption. Such is the travaillage a 
VAnglaise at Bourdeaux with the wines for England; the 
quantity of spirit of wine added to the very purest and best 
kind is about six per cent. But Spanish wine, or the !Rhone 
growths, are mingled also, because the standard of taste, as 
respects red wine in England, is formed upon the wines of 
Portugal, which are full-bodied. 

It is from the habit of drinking so much brandied wine 
that the English palate, except among the more fashionable 
classes of society, so little rehshes the virtues of pure wine of 
any kind, but particularly of those most delicate and recTiercU. 
The effects of these wines upon the feelings are as different from 
those of port or the heavier wines as possible. Bourdeaux, 
Hock, Burgundy, and similar growths, cheer and exhilarate 
almost insensibly, whilst there is a pleasant ease in the 
cheerfulness arising from their use — a buoyancy which it is 
in vain to look for in the spirituous heavy wines, which seem 
to force on a boisterous artificial mirth, a joy that is like the 
laugh of unwieldiness or decrepitude, without levity and that 
airy feeling which the other kinds always induce. Their ( 
effects on the constitution, too, are diametrically opposite 
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r when taken largely. All wine which is mingled loses en- 
j tirely the perfume and fineness of that which is pure, though 
I it may, notwithstanding, be of a very good healthy quality, 
i when the mixture is of no other kind than that alluded to 
I already, consisting of sound wine alone. With the indi- 
ii yidual who is in the habit of drinking only the prime growths 
I at the proper age, no mixture in imitation of them can go 
i off ; it can only impose upon the ignorant. 
j There is something exceedingly susceptible in the nature 
I of the finer wines. Thunder, the rolling of heavy bodies 
f over the cellar, and some things scarcely credible, are said 
I to occasion the renewal of the fermentation. That other 
i; matters in a fermenting state should affect the wines by 
i affinity, whether in cask or bottle, may be credited upon the 
\ weight of testimony existing in proof; but that the presence of 
I workmen or persons in cellars afflicted with particular disor- 
j ders, should bring on acetous fermentation, as well as carry 
j wines already in that statej into one of putrid decomposition, 
^ is almost incredible. Yet such is averred to be the fact, and 
I the presence of individuals in such a state of ailment, is said, 
i on the authority of French authors of experience, to be in- 
dicated promptly by the wine, particularly in the spring and 
j autumn, and even when the wine is fermenting in the vat. 
\ The fermentation of the wine in the cellar is perceptible by 
I a peculiar odour throughout, familiar to persons of experi- 
( ence, by the force with which it is projected when a cask is 
opened, and by a species of glutinous mushroomy substance 
( formed round the bung, and any other porous part of the 
cask. A hole should be bored with a gimlet in the bung, 
and stopped with a peg, to ascertain from time to time the 
state of the liquid. If the latter be projected with force 
through the opening, it must be enlarged, that the carbonic 
gas may escape, and not burst the cask. Sulphur should be 
burned in the cellar, or the wine drawn off into a barrel 
which has been sulphured ; but care must be taken not to da 
it so as to impart a taste to the wine, by seeing that the 
barrel is perfectly dry before the sulphur is burned. During 
this secondary fermentation a slight taste of acid is percep- 
tible in the wine, which is evidently not the acetous fermen- 
tation, but only the production of carbonic acid. To this 
secondary fermentation, young wines which stiU contain 

z2 
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some of the saccharine principle remaining convertible, are 
liable, and it is not at all injurious. Where this is not the 
case, as in old wine, the process must be stopped at all 
hazards by sulphur or cold, and the wine racked, to prevent 
its degenerating into vinegar. Old wine should be kept as 
far removed as possible from new, and sulphur matches 
should frequently be burned near the casks of the older wiiM 
to purify the air, and repress any tendency to ferment. The 
sweet or luscious wines disposed to ferment should be 
racked into fresh casks, in which a third part of a quart of 
brandy has been previously burned. Spirit of wine would 
be still better, and might supersede the use of sulphur, 
taking care, in the case of dry wines, to lessen it to one-half 
the quantity. 

Champagne is a wine which requires attention in keeping. 
The botties should be carefully laid on laths, or in sand, in a 
cool cellar where air is admitted, and never be placed on 
their bottoms, as from this cause they will very speedily lose 
their effervescence. When once placed they should not be 
touched, but for removal to the table. If they are left in 
the cases the mark of the upper side should be carefully at- 
tended to. The effervescing SiUery is sometimes apt to 
effervesce after carriage, or on beiag placed in bad cellars. 
The bottles should in that case be placed on their bottoms 
for some time, and, before drinking, the wine should be kept 
an hour in ice. The most esteemed of the effervescing wines 
is the vin cremant d'Ay, which is the least frothy and the 
fullest bodied. The best Champagne in the best year has a 
slight tinge of the rose colour, which is one proof of its being 
of excellent quality. The deposit in Champagne, already 
mentioned in these pages, is not the only one to which the 
wine is liable. While the depot pierre is considered a proof 
of the goodness of the wine, a black or yeUow deposit, which 
win on motion float in the liquid, is a bad symptom, and 
shows that the wine is deteriorating fast. Deep cellars are 
best for Champagne, and as little variation of temperature as 
possible. The older it gets the less liable it is to be attacked 
by changes to its disadvantage ; and the better this wine is, 
the more it is liable to accident from heat, cold, or bad cel- 
lars ; it wlQ, however, in most cases, very soon recover itself. 
The wines of France generally require the same kind of 
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cellar as Champagne. It has been akeady remarked that 
the wines of the South should be kept in such as are of a 
warmer temperature. 

Claret, which is Bourdeaux worked up with other wines, 
as already stated, is very apt to exliibit its artificial com- 
position in the cellar by changing its original colour. When 
this wine is not fine it should be racked over its own lees, 
agitated, and then treated as usual ; by this means the evil 
will be removed. Claret is thought to drink best about ten 
years old. 

The amelioration of wines in the cellar by age is not by 
any means clearly understood. Wines deposit both in wood 
and bottle, until they become pale, rondo, or tawny. Port 
wine, at first harsh and hot, is best judged by occasional 
trials. This wine should be suffered to deposit nearly all 
its impurities in the wood, besides getting rid of its brandy. 
The bottle deposit, too often exhibited as a convincing proof 
of vinous excellence, really means little. It might be sup- 
posed that the spirit evaporated, because that which was at 
first so spirituous, when it gets old, loses its strength in a 
great degree, and becomes more agreeable to the palate, 
though at the expense of its vinosity. Yet, in other in- 
stances, it may be conjectured that not the spirituous, but 
the aqueous part of the wine evaporates. M. Von Soem- 
mering, after some experiments directed to ascertain if pos- 
sible the actual truth, recommends that wine should be kept 
in glass vessels having their orifices closed with bladder. 
He asserts it ameliorates much quicker by that mode of 
treatment, and he took great pains to ascertain the fact. 
He found that water escaped through dried bladder, but 
that the spirituous portion of the wine did not do so with 
equal facility. He, therefore, prefers glass to wood, in every 
state of amelioration ; and, covered with bladder, he asserts 
that wine will mellow more in twelve months in glass than in 
the cask in twelve years. There is also the advantage of 
saving the wine lost in the wood by evaporation, the dis- 
pensing with ullage, and the preservation of the taste and 
colour. It was remarked, that the shallower the glass vessel, 
and the wider the orifice, the sooner the amelioration was 
perfected. 

The experiences of the inhabitants of the countries in which 
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each particular species of wine is grown, Aimisb, whenever 
they can be obtained, some of the best hints for the future 
management of the wine when it has quitted the grower's 
hands. Wines of a delicate character are treated abroad 
with a care in private cellars which is seldom bestowed upon 
them in England. The treatment of port, and the cellarage 
altogether, are not the model for keeping pure aod dehcate . 
wines, that receive detriment from heat and cold, putrid ) 
effluvia, the presence of vegetable matter, and the sbakmg of 
street vaults from the rolling of carriages. 

Spirituous Madeira wines are ameliorated by heat and 
agitation. The bottle perfects the fermentation, but whether 
alone, by the evaporation which takes place, is a difflcult 
question to answer, whatever has been said about it. "Wine 
has been placed in a bottle with a glass stopper, and. found 
to have acquired mellowness from age, where there seems 
ground to believe no evaporation could happen, except 
through the pores of the glass. In such a case it is con- 
jectured by some to be matter of proof, that the mellowness 
of wine arises from a change in its constituent principles, 
and a blending together of them more intimately. An in- 
sensible change in some of these principles may be effected 
by time and contact alone ; the change in the colour of old 
wines proves there is ground for this supposition, and as I 
many wines become more mature in large vessels, in which 
the pressure must be greater than in small ones, the mellow- 
ness is thus hastened. At all events, if the latter suppo- 
sition be groundless, it can but take its rank with other 
conjectures on the same subject, towards fixing the certainty 
of which not a fractional portion of truth seems to be yet 
established. 




[GBnmnB Wine MflllBfilctory.] 

CHAPTER XTI. 

ON THE ADULTEBATION AND SOPHISTICATION OF WINES. 



The spirit of traffic, wliich attracts to our doora the luxuries 
of the earth, rarely limits ita aim to legitimate profit. As iu 
war all atratagems are lawful, so in trade the desire of gain 
wearies imagination with contrivances for turning to account 
every substance of which money can be made. To be over- 
acrupuloua about the mode would argue tardiness in the pur- 
suit of an object, to which every generous feeling of life must 
be sacrificed if it inten'ene, and to gain which, honeety is 
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only the best policy when knavery is insecure from discovecy. 
As an article of commerce finds a larger consumption, and 
the cost is increased by an extravagant taxation of two at 
three hundred per cent., the temptation to defraud is greater 
because the profits are proportionably enhanced. The adul- 
teration of 'vnnc, among that of other articles, has of late 
become almost a scientific pursuit. The clumsy attempts si 
wine brewing made a century ago, would now be scorned by 
an adept. It is said that when Greorge the Fourth was in 
tlie " high and palmy" days of his early dissipation, he pos- 
sessed a very small quantity of remarkably choice and scarce 
wine. The gentlemen of his suite, whose taste in wine was 
hardly second to their master's, finding it had not been de- 
manded, thought it was forgotten, and, relishing its virtues, 
exhausted it almost to the last bottle, when they were surprised 
by the unexpected command that the wine should be forth- 
coming at an entertainment on the following day. Conste^ 
nation was visible on their fi^es ; a hope of escaping dis- 
covery hardly existed, when one of them, as a last resource, 
went off" in haste to a noted wine brewer in the city num- 
bered among his acquaintance, and related his dilemma. 
" Have you any of the wine left for a specimen ?** said the 
adept. " Oh yes, there are a couple of bottles." " Well, 
then, send me one, and I will forwM*d the necessary quantity 
in time, only tell me the latest moment it can be received, 
for it must be drunk immediately." The wine was sent, the 
deception answered ; the princely hilarity was disturbed by 
no discovery of the fictitious potation, and the manufacturer 
was thought a very clever fellow by his friends. "What 
would Sir Eichard Steele have said to so neat an imitation, 
when in his day he complains that similar fabrications were 
coarsely managed with sloe juice : the science of adulteration 
must then have been in its infancy. 

It is to be lamented that adulterations of such wines as 
port and sherry may be so easily practised as to deceive 
very experienced tastes, owing to their spirituous strength. 
Any attempt to fabricate Eomanee Conti would not thus easily 
answer, because the fineness, delicacy, and perfume of the 
wine are not to be copied. Much of the Oporto wine in the 
British market being of inferior quality, is peculiarly subject 
to imitation. The ignorance of many persons of the true 
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of Champagne has of late caused the importation of a 
"ywi etched and cheap manufacture from the continent, which 
^ "is sold for the genuine article ; but still larger quantities of 
* ^& fictitious wine, under the same name, have been made here 
iir of common ingredients, and passed off at pubUc places. 
^ ^ Balls, races, masquerades, and crowded public dinners, are 
*^ profitable markets for adulterated wines, and the practice is 
KTrnot confined to the metropolis. 

-^ "=■ By the adulteration of wine is not to be understood the 
e? mixture of two genuine growths for the sake of improvement 
t ac already noticed, but, in the first place, a clandestine amalga- 
:^i^ mation of an inferior kind of wine with one which is superior, 
?t*z to cheat the purchaser, by passing it off for what it is not ; 
"^ and secondly, what may be denominated with more propriety 
"Tc the product of fictitious operations passed off as genuine 
£• growths, having Httle or no grape juice in its composition. 
3s The first of these heads may be divided into adulterations of 
^ wines before and after they are imported. 
rxT Wines adulterated abroad are generally so operated upon 
:n in the cellars of the exporter, and but seldom in those of the 
irr grower, who, when he has disposed of them to the wholesale 
i I dealer, ceases to have an interest in their fete ; the dealer 
T"- generally knowing how to take care that no imposition is 
ir practised upon himself. There may be instances in which 
T- the grower and the dealer have an understanding or interest 
r together ; but this is not commonly the case. By the prac- 
tice of mingling wines in the ports of wine countries for the 
z* English market, a fecility is given for adulterating wine 
2 which comes to England beyond that which is sent elsewhere, 
because a taste accustomed to a pure wine is much less liable 
' to be deceived than one habituated to mixtures. The Dutch 
import most of their wines pure on the lees, and thereby 
fihow their wisdom. The northern nations of Europe gene- 
rally drink them in the same state as they are drunk in the 
lands of their growth ; some of the Grerman provinces alone 
excepted. Eor England, however, no wine will do without 
brandy, and the delicious sherries of Spain, which are of a 
qualiiy sufficiently spirituous by nature, and come over as 
pure as any wines to this country, must be strengthened for 
British consumption. The wines of Spain, are, however, no 
other way deteriorated abroad, and a good price will always 
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procure good wine. Low priced eliemes come over 
concealment for what they are, and with what is done i 
England the foreigner has no concern. In England, 
of the brown kind, and of low price, when impcorted, 
mingled with Cape wine and cheap brandy, the washings 
brandy-casks, sugar-candy, bitter almonds, and similar pre^j 
parations. The colour, i£ too great for pale sherry, is tuea 
out by the addition of a small quantity of lamb's blood, and 
it is then passed off for the best sherry by one class of wise 
sellers and adTertisers. The softness of g^ood. sherry ii 
closely imitated. Gum benzoin is used to produce the coun- 
terfeit brown sherry, which in the real wine is given by bcriW 
must. The whole is tempered in a large vat, and sold out in 
bottles of fifteen to the dozen, on which a profit is often- 
times made of twelve shillings upon every dozen impudenlij 
sold as genuine pale sherry. 

Dr. Paris has made some ingenious observations, the result 
of experiment, upon the alcoholic principle in wine. If 
alcohol or brandy be mingled with water, in the proportion 
of one-fourth of spirit to a quart, this gives half a pint of 
pure brandy. The effect of such a combination, taken fire- 
quently, it is easy to comprehend, when applied to the 
stomach. The same quantity of alcohol, however, contained 
in a quart of wine, formed and combined with it in the 
natural process of fermentation, is by no means so intoxica- 
ting, or prejudicial to the constitution. With the natural 
wine it is moderated in its effects, so as to exert much less 
power upon the stomach, and by consequence, is not inju- 
rious, except in too large potations. That this is correct 
there can be little doubt, from the test of daily experience. 
In England, the natural alcohol of the wine is not deemed 
sufficient. Wine, often containing much brandy natu- 
rally, is strengthened by the artificial mixture of an enor- 
mous quantity which is raw, and which never combines in 
the natural way with the wine itself, notwithstanding the 
practice of " fretting in" by the maker. To this adulteration 
the injurious effects of mixed wines on the constitution are 
mainly attributable. How this difference between combined 
and uncombined alcohol happens, baffles the research of 
science to explain, but it is sufficient to know that such is 
the incontrovertible fact. It must be admitted that the 
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■« llcoliol in wine is that constituent portion which diminishes 
.greatly in strength by evaporation, and naturally combines 

■ with the wine less than when artificially mtroduced. Kor 

■ have the experiments as to the quantity of spirit in wine 

■ been yet very satisfactory. 

■ But the foregoing ahsurd and injurious practice is not 
ci alone followed by bad consequences to the constitution of 
I the unwary individual who dnnks in years of suffering with 
i the cup of momentary conviviality, it further renders the 

whole community liable to imposition respecting all wines, 
from depriving it of power to judge between pure wine and 
that which is deteriorated, and from making impure wine 
the standard of the general taste. It has already been 
stated, that to drink tawny port is to drink a wine after its 
vinous properties are destroyed by the process necessary to 
kill the spirit with which it is saturated ; that spirit by time 
evaporating too, after all the principles of good wine have 
long been gone. 

d the more delicate wines, by the admixture of brandy, 
the aroma and perfume perish, together with that peculiar 
freshness which renders pure wine so estimable beyond every 
other potable. In England, among common wine drinkers, 
it is the alcohol of the wine alone that gives a momentary 
elevation to the spirits, not at all different in its nature from 
that which brandy mingled with water wiU afford, and re- 
acting heavily. The exhilaration from pure wine is of a very 
different character, either from the mode in which the spirit- 
uous strength is applied to the stomach, and affects the ner- 
vous system, or from its combination with other elements. 
In the one case, as in Champagne, where it is true the car- 
bonic acid gas may be supposed to produce the modification, 
though in the finer wines of France, as Eoman^e or Lafitte, 
it is the same thing, the spirits are elevated, and even a 
slight excess in the quantity taken passes away speedily, nor 
leaves any iU effect. In wine mingled with brandy, the ex- 
hilaration is the first access of a fever, and the head and 
stomach suffer severely for the indulgence, not to comment 
upon the certain ruin to the constitution of the individual 
wno follows the constant use of such wines, without taking 
them to excess, in the shape of indigestion, and ultimately 
of apoplexy or dropsy. Brandied and adulterated wines are 
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the bane of Englishmen, though the ill effects may be slower i ^ 
in Bome cases than others; while, in like manner, diseaaei 
may not be so ob\'ioii8 that really owe their origin to them. 
The wish is patriotic and humane, that Engliahmen could 
drink only wine pure and unsophisticated. That an abni^ 
of the good things which the Creator has bestowed for tlie 
enjoyment of man, should be followed by just punishment 
in the miserable consequences that succeed excessiye indol* 
gence, is just and natural. The intemperate man, in the 
vinous product preferred in England at present, will find his 
reward ; but it is singular enough, that in proportion as 
drunkards have abounded in any nation, the wines dnmk 
there have been more sophisticated, and strengthened witt 
substances foreign to them. The healthy stomach rehshes 
plain food ; the sickly one must be pampered with sayomy 
or spiced dishes. The truth of this is clear ; we have tlie 
" nuxed wine" of the Hebrews in proof. Like the taste too 
general in England, from which the better classes and people 
of information are most exempt, "strong drink" is that 
which is most desired. Pure wine is chill to the arid and 
bumiDg stomach. The Jews knew nothing of the product 
of the still, and strengthened and mixed their wines with 
stimulating and intoxicating herbs. The denunciations in 
the Scripture are against mixed wine : " They that go to 
seek mixed wine^ — " Woe to them that are mighty to drink, 
and men of strength to\mingle strong drink ;" (skekhar nDO?). 
The Greeks and Bomans rendered wine more intoxicatii^ 
by the use of strong aromatics. Turpentine, resin, and 
pitch were mingled with them for this purpose. Distilla- 
tion being unknown, spices or hot peppery substances, as 
our East Indian countrymen sometimes practise now, were 
had recourse to in certain countries. The very use of 
these adulterations shows that the stomachs which relished 
them had either first been debauched and debilitated by ex- 
cess, or that health and social cheerfulness were not objects 
in the vinous draught, but that a stimulant, operating rapidly 
and producing ebriety with speed, was the real thing sought 
after. In the West Indies formerly, when a stomach was 
well-nigh worn out, the acceptable stimulant, taken as a 
cordial, was a glass of brandy, with Cayenne pepper in it, 
usually termed " a fiash of lightning." That to the gene-. 
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iKty of the nations of the North, accustomed to drink quan- 
ties that would be instant death to those not inured to 
lem, of the burning product of high distillation, the gene- 
)us soul-enlivening juice of the yine, in its pure state, 
lould be cold and mert as spring-water, is not a subject for 
larvel. Pure wine was not made for men who can drink 
nro or three bottles of brandied wine at a sitting. Bur- 
iindy, or Chateau Margaux, to such palates would be spring- 
•ater. If they drink wine at all, it must be adulterated 
ith alcohol; yet the northern fondness for strong drink 
oes not prevent all the nations of the North from relishing 
atural wine. In Sweden, where ardent spirits are much 
runk, wine is enjoyed unadulterated^ in its genuine state ; 
[id even in Petersburg, where the strongest product of the 
dU is consumed, people drink wine in its pure state. 

The consumption of wine in this country has not increased 
ith the increase of popidation, while that of spirits is enor- 
lous. The following will show the lamentable increase of 
3irit distillation in 1830, for home consumption only, in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. (See more of this in the 
Lppendix.) 



Popnlation. 


Wine, 1831. 


Spirits, Home 
Made, 1831. 


Spirits, 
Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total 
Spirits. 


.3,889,6761 
2,365,930/ 
7,500,000 


Imp. Galfl. 

6,928,466 1 

795,909 


7,732,101 
6,007,631 
9,004,639 


1,267,397 
88,967 
10,406 


3,503,141 

137,806 

18,011 


12,502,639 
6,184,404 
9,032,956 


«,755,606 


7,724,375 


22,744,271 


1,316,770 


3,658,958 27,719,999 



Thus the inhabitants of the United "Kingdom swallow 
jove a quart of wine a head, man, woman, and child, and 
ore than a gallon of spirits annually, to say nothing of 
jeans of malt liquor, beside home-made wines, cider, and 
3rry. As the fondness for spirit increases, that for wine 
jninishes. The cuticle on the hand of a blacksmith is 
irdened by the hot iron, and cannot distinguish objects 
f the sense of feeling ; in the same manner the stomach of 
18 spirit-drinker is lost to the healthy freshness of wine, 
3ing too cold and unseasoned for his seared stomach, while 
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adulterations or coarse mixtures of the grape remain rmi 
covered. 

It is, after all, a very indifferent compliment to good tas 
that in a consimiption of 6,628,496 imperial gallons of win 
consumed in England in 1830, even Canary, Fayal, a 
Sicilian, made 5*64 per cent.. Cape 8*14, but Erench oi 
5 per cent, of the whole. Ehenish made but 1 ; Madei 
3-44 ; Spanish, 3263 ; while Port was 44*25 ! out of 1 
parts. The least vinous and coarsest in taste, but mi 
potent in spirit, was, as usual, preferred ; for not more th 
one-fifth of the port wine imported can be considered oft 
better quality. It is something, however, to find, that 
1833 the port had fallen to 43*85, and the Spanish had ris 
to 35 : it is to be lamented, on the other hand, that t 
French had fallen from 5 to 3*81. 

In the better Bourdeaux wines, even " when prepared" i 
the English market, the fine qualities of the pure wine si 
exist, though they are to be less strongly traced. In t 
wines of Portugal they cannot be traced at all. Indeed, 
coarse are three-fourths of the wines commonly drunk 
England, from the foregoing cause principally, operating 
a disguise for the vilest imitations, that they might easily 
made without the juice of the grape forming a part in t 
composition. A person named Legrand proposed to gi 
wine, and even vinegar, not from the grape, the same apj 
rent qualities as if they had been, by means of tartaric, citr 
and oxalic acids, introduced into the wash or liquors duri 
or after fermentation. The acids also to be mixed m 
spirituous liquors, for the purpose of converting them 
acidification into vinegar, or by distillation into brandy ; t 
vegetable acids to be employed to increase the strength 
vinegars, and imitate those made from wine. This idea 
crude enough, but the intention is not the less dishonci 
If by such combinations perfect wine could be made, th< 
have we arrived at the mystery of uniting substances whii 
possess chemical affinity, while we had hitherto discover 
only the secret of analysation — a union which nature hi 
sealed until now in darkness. If it be possible to make pe 
feet wine this way, why not embody the diamond fro; 
carbon, or, triumphing over the ancient alchemists, fiU oi 
coffers with gold of our own fabrication ? It is not worl 
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aying so much money for wine, if it be deficient in all whicli 
hreB wine the first place in human luxuries, if spirit and 
Dlouring matter are productive of the same effect ; if the 
roma, bouquet, and liveliness of the genuine liquid are 
^either wanted nor valued, and heavy, dull intoxication, and 
be brutalising of the facidties, are preferred to a pleasant 
levation of the spirits, and to the draught which enlivens 
rithout injury. It is as little detrimental to the stomach, 
nd much more beneficial for the purse, to drink none of the 
dice of the grape at all, but only that beverage, quantities of 
Fhich have been passed off for wine at country inns and 
imilar places. Tet the mistake is not confined to the country 
larts of England, of judging wine by its potent effects rather 
ban its vinous qualities. Why have recourse to natural 
Fines at all, if combinations, formed out of the discoveries 
Dade by chemical analysis, will answer as well ? It is as pro- 
vable that tartar, spirits of wine, and other ingredients should 
tombine, and form wine under the hand of the experimental- 
Bt, as that raw brandy should combine with fermented wine. 
3randy, cider, sugar, tartaric acid, logwood, or elderberries, 
md alum, in proper proportions, would make a beveragenot 
listinguishable £rom a vast deal of what is drunk for wine in 
iliis country, and not be more injurious. In fact, quantities 
►f wine have been made of simflar ingredients, and yet, on 
tny one well acquainted with the -pure wine, scarce as it is, 
;lie imposition could not be practised. The wines of Portugal, 
)pain, and Sicily, are, from the deterioration of their vinous 
properties by brandy, most liable to imitation ; for in propor- 
jion as the true virtues of the wine remain, the difficulty of imi- 
^tion is increased. 

It cannot be denied that the wines of Bourdeaux, called 
* claret " in this country, though not adulterated like the 
jvines of Portugal, suffer injury before they are considered 
it for the English market. It has been thought necessary 
x> give the pure Bourdeaux growths a resemblance to the 
Bvines of Portugal, in some respect, in consequence of the 
i"alse taste which lias been given by the use of legislated 
Bvine ; thus one mischief treads upon the heels of another. 
Bourdeaux wines in England and in Bourdeaux scarcely re- 
semble each other. The merchants are obliged to "work" 
the wines before they are shipped, or, in other words, to 
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mingle stronger wines with them, such as Hermitage, a 
Cahors, which is destructive almost wholly of the bouqnet, 
colour, and aroma of the original wine. So much are Ik 
merchants sensible of this that they are obliged to siYe pO' 
fume to the wine, thus mixed, by artificial meana, BudTii 
orrisroot and similar things. lUspberry brandy is some- 
times employed, in minute quantities, for the same puipoee, 
and docs very well as a substitute in England, though taxj 
Frenchman conversant with the wines would instantly difr 
cover the deception. The perfume is sensibly different fiom 
that given by nature. These operations cause the daretsof 
England to be wines justly denominated impure, thongli not 
injurious to the constitution. There is nothing in tliem 
which does not come from the grape. It is only encotingiDg 
a coarseness of taste, which, after all, is but matter of £uuT, 
while wholesomer wines cannot be drunk. When old, dMet 
is apt to turn of a brick-red colour : this arises solely fim \ 
mingling it with more potent wine. The cheapest Boa^ 
deaux is continually passed off in England for nne daiet 
It is to be bought cheaply enough. Cytteau Maigaux may 
be had (so named) at 44Z. the hogshead, and less ; but it is 
only so named, and is really a low growth. Eighty poundi 
is about the price of prime Chateau Margaux to the lne^ 
chant in London, if the wine is of a good year. It must be 
acknowledged that there -are good wines to be had in the 
Gironde, upon which fashion has not set its seal, that are 
as well worthy of beiug drunk as those which are in sncli 
favour, — but this cannot justify the fraud of selling one 
article for another. 

In the south of Prance, Malaga, Lacryma Christi, and 
Cyprus, are imitated by mingling wines of age with boiled 
luscious wine of a later date ; but there does not appear to be 
in the adulteration anythiug but what comes from the vine, 
and they are therefore no more reprehensible than because \ 
they are passed off for the wine they imitate. In France tbe 
principal adulteration used is water, to increase the quantitr. 
Cette ports and sherries designed for England are brandiei 

There is much Boiu'deaux of a common quality,' little more 
than a vin du pays, brought over and sold as claret at seven 
and sixpence the bottle, worth only ninepence or tenpence in v 
the country. The inferiority to gooa claret is not discovered by 1 
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tbose wlio only ask for claret to cool their port. This end it 
answers admirably. 

Thus fjEff belongs to the wine whilst in the custody of the 
foreigner, or when it is transmitted to the hands of respect- 
able merchants in England. But there are large quantities 
of what is miscalled claret, manufactured in this country, for 
making which, as well as improved claret of prime character, 
many receipts are extant. A very inferior Prench wine, sold 
to the adulterators at a few sous a bottle, is now frequently 
mingled with rough cider, and coloured to resemble claret, 
with cochineal, turnsole, and simiLar matters. This is pro- 
nounced of £[ne quality, and sold as such in this country. 
Certain drugs are added as they appear to be wanted, and 
the medley, to which a large pront is attached from the impo- 
sition, is frequently drunk without hesitation, and without 
any discovery of the cheat. 

JSTew claret is made to imitate old, by uncorking and pour- 
ing a glassful out of each bottle, corking the bottles, and 
placing them for a short time in an oven to cool gradually ; 
tben they are filled up again, finally corked, and passed lor 
wine nine years old. Port is put into warm water, which is 
urged to the boiling point, and then, as already stated, the 
wine is put into the cellar, and deposite a crust that looks like 
the growth of years. Madeira is thus artificially treated. The 
ancient fumarium seems to haye had the same object of forcing 
a premature mellowness. 

A yast deal might be written upon the methods adopted 
and ingredients used in carrying on these deceptions ; the 
present object is only to touch upon the subject, in order to 
illustrate certain prmciples recorded in this yolume; but 
more especially to show the reader how necessary it is to form 
a just judgment, and obtain a perfect acquaintance with 
genuine wine of every species, that he may thereby be better 
enabled to escape imposition. 

Champagne is a wine in which adulteration is most obvious 
to such as are well acquainted with it in the genuine state, 
and it is adulterated in England with more boldness than any 
other. There is a very weak Champagne made in the coimtry, 
which was until very lately consumed whoUy on the spot, 
incapable of resisting decomposition for more than a year. 

2a 
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This certain shrewd wine-makers from England have Saay 
vered, and imported as the best Champa^e. It is witM \ 
the flavour or bouquet of the genuine wine ; it froths or efo 
vesces freely, but the colour is paler than that of better 
quality. This wine is not worth more than a few sous the 
bottle in the country. In England it is purchased anddnnk 
for the genuine article by those who are only now and thai 
introduced to wine of that name ; yet the exquisite bouqiiet 
of Champagne, so different in the genuine kind from all otben, 
is the best mode of detecting the bad sort. Some wiU direct 
attention to the effervescence, and assert, that in genuine 
Champagne it is marked by a peculiar kind of sparkle. Mi 
is no criterion ; for carbonic acid gas alters notning at aH in 
quality or appearance, where the fluid may possess a verj 
opposite flavour. The bouquet of genuine Champagne cannot 
be imitated. Gooseberry wine itself is often passed off ftr 
Champagne upon the inexperienced, and the full price of the 
genuine wine exacted. The very bottles are bought up for 
the purpose of filling with gooseberry wine, and are thea 
corked to resemble Champagne. The most wretched wine 
that could be bought in the country at a franc a bottle is 
known to have been imported, sold, the wine drawn, and the 
bottles refilled with Champagne from the gooseberry, on which 
a profit of forty or fifty shillings a dozen has been made. In 
France, Champagne is never adulterated by the grower, who 1 
has the wine of various prices and qualities, and is interested I 
in its reputation ; he sells the inferior kinds for what they 
really are. 

An advertiser in London of the "best Champagne," at a 
price at which it could hardly be purchased at Epemay, vas 
suffered to obtain a verdict jfor libel against a weekly periodi- 
cal some time ago,* because it exposed the deception. It 
was still more extraordinary that no defence was made, as it 
was a public duty to make one, and a hundred credible persons 
could have proved that the best Champagne was not to be 
purchased at such a rate in France. The first charge per 
bottle at Epemay was then from three and fourpence to three 
and tenpence ; Sillery four and sevenpence to five shillings: 
carriage to the sea, freight, duty on bottles and on wine not 

* The Litet*ary Gazette^ which might easily have reversed the tables. A ver- 
dict in favour of the trash was heedlessly given, and 50/. damages. 
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included. There are inferior wines of Champagne down to 
the fifth or sixth grade, the lowest and poorest of which might 
then be purchased of dishonest dealers, but they would only 
keep from a twelvemonth to eighteen months. The best 
Champagne was out of the question here then at the price 
of five shillings and sixpence. 

In imitating the still Champagne, an accusation has been 
made against the numerous adulterators, that lead is used in 
the process. In Erance, it does not appear that lead in 
any form has ever been employed in altering their wines, 
though in Germany, a centun'' ago, it is said to have been 
detected. On the 13th of March, 1824, -a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies moved for a law to punish the practice. 
The motion was rejected, and very properly, because neither 
litharge, nor any other preparation of lead, was shown to have 
been used, nor was any instance cited in which it had been dis- 
covered, though an ordinance was made against its use in 1696. 
"Wines seized in France as bad, by the council of health, and 
analysed, have never shown the presence of lead. From 1770 
down to 1826, not one instance had occurred in the analysis 
of the wines which were brought to Paris of this dangerous 
intermixture, upon the authority of M. Cadet Gassicourt, 
whose duty it was to examine them. M. Jullien, by a course 
of experiments, proved that litharge will not deprive wine of 
its acidity ; that it decomposes the wine if much is added 
to it, and, if little, the wine remains unchanged, that it is 
easily detected, but in no case does it alter the acidity of the 
wine. This able writer concludes, that tartar in some form 
has deceived observers. Potash, too, may have been taken 
for it, but in no case has it been of late years detected in 
France. Fixed alkali has been employed frequently to cor- 
rect acidity ; but it does not appear that, in France, adultera- 
tions of any other kind than the mingUng of different wines is 
practised m a manner worthy of notice here. Water and 
perry seem to be the mixtures which have come mostly under 
the lash of the law there. A small quantity of sugarcandy 
and cream of tartar is sometimes added to Champagne in bad 
years ; but the quantity is so small, it cannot be called an 
adulteration. In truth, the detection of adulteration in wine 
drunk in the country is so certain, if substances not vinous 

2a2 
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be employed, that it may be concluded the practice is not 
any means general, while those of such a nature as ta 
place here are wholly imknown. It would not be easy to h 
tate cider in Hereford or Devon, so as to deceive tilie peo; 
who are constantly in the habit of drinking it genuine. 

In England Champagne has been made £com white a 
raw sugar, crystallised lemon or tartaric acid, water, hon 
made grape wine or perry, and Prench brandy. Cochm 
or strawberries have been added to imitate tlie pink. Sc 
a mixture at country balls or dinners passes on very w€ 
but no one in the habit of drinking the genuine vnne c 
be deceived hj the imposition. The bouquet of real Cha 
pagne, which is so peculiar, it is repeated, cannot be imifcati 
It is a thin^ impossible. 

Acidity in wine was formerly corrected in this country 
the addition of quick lime, which soon £alls to the bottom 
the cask. This furnishes a clue to Falstaff's obaervati 
that there was " lime in the sack," which was a hit at i 
landlord, as much as to say his wine was worth little, hsvi 
its acidity thus disguised. As to the substances used 
various wine doctors for flavouring wine, there seems to 
no end to them. Vegetation has been exhausted, and \ 
bowels of the earth ransacked, to supply trash for t 
quackery, which nothing will annihilate but the habit 
drinking pure, unbrandied, unadulterated wine of the b 
vintages, let the wine be of the first or third class, 
this, people will soon come to see the wisdom and gt 
sense. It may be asked, how they are to obtain it ? 1 
reply is, go or send to the country. A few Daimliea mi| 
combine to pay a trustworthy person at first to go to 1 
wine-grower, or deal at home with a particular meixjha 
and pay a good price to a man of honour, whose det^ 
nation it is to keep all classes of his wine &om the p 
ofispring of the grape truly designated. 

It is impossible to calculate what the loss to the public 
revenue must be by the adulterations of wine in this couni 
The basis of most of these is Cape wine, which pays a 1 
duty, and is conse<juently most conveniently useml in t 
transmutation of wmes for purposes of lucre. It can har 
be supposed, that when the population of the empire was t 
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and when it was sixteen millions, no more wine was consumed. 
The deficiency must not all be charged to the badness of the 
times, nor to the increase of the cost of port wine, which, 
notwithstanding the stationary character of the demand, rose 
in price in a very rapid manner after 1753. England took 
then from eleven to twelve thousand tuns ; and now, when 
she takes on an average only two or three thousand tuns 
more, it is found to cost many times as much. The truth is, 
that a vast quantity of fictitious port is passed ofi* in this 
country for that which is real, and the idea derives credit 
from the very considerable importations of wine which can 
only be used for such purposes, to which two or three-and- 
tweniv hundred tuns of Cape, a quantity of Beni Carlos, 
and of Eigueras wines undoubtedly contribute, to say nothing 
of what is made without having in its constitution a single 
drop of grape juice at all. 

In a most useful work, professing to treat of the art of 
adulteration, the following mode of managing this branch of 
trade is well exposed.* It relates to the first class of manu- 
factured wine in contradistinction to the second, which has 
none of the component parts of wine at all in its composition. 
It is premised that all wine manufacturers keep large vats 
for the object of similar fabrications. Beni Carlos wine can 
be purchased, including duty, for thirty-eight pounds a pipe ; 
Kgueras for forty-five ; Red Cape for thirty-two ; of moun- 
tain wine, to follow the author, " a small quantity may be 
added, if required, to soften and give an appearance of rich- 
ness. Sal tartar, a portion to occasion the compound when 
bottled to crust firm and soon, dissolved with a proportionate 
quantity of gum dragon, to impart a ftilness of flavour and 
consistency of body, and to give the whole a face. Berry- 
dye, a colouring matter extracted from German bilberries, 
and known under this name. In addition to these may be 
introduced brandy-cowe (the washings of brandy-casks), 
which costs nothing, in the proportion of about three gallons 
to every hundred gallons of made-up wine, in fabricating the 
second quality of fictitious wine. Into this may be racked 
as follows : — 

* Win* and Spirit Adcateratora Uimuuked. Bobins & Co., 1 voL 12(no., 1829. 
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" The value of the empty pipes and hogsheads is 6/. 58., 
and not heing deducted irom the amount in this example, is 
supposed to pay all expenses of cartage, that part of the 
etceteras which may not be suflficiently charged, or paid for 
by the water used to dissolve them, and which is sold as wine, 
and for any additional loss which may be sustained by the 
bottoms. Thus, then, we have eight pipes of superior port 
wine, made up according to the best and most approved plan, 
and which stands advertising dealers at 50Z. per pipe of 115 
imperial gallons, every expense included, and reckoned at the 
very outside. The wine thus made up, if drawn off in bottles 
of the size of sixteen to the gallon, old measiu'e, and adding 
a charge of 6d. per dozen extra for corks, would cost only 
16s. 9d. per dozen!" 

Wines under the names of British Madeira, Port, and 
Sherry, are also made, the basis of which is pale malt ; sugar- 
candy, French brandy and port wine are added in small quan- 
tities to favour the deception. So impudently and notoriously 
are these frauds practised, and so boldly are they avowed, 
that there are books published called " Publicans' Guides," 
and "Licensed Victuallers' Directors," in which the most 
infamous receipts imaginable are laid down to swindle their 
customers. One of these recommends port wine to be ma- 
nufactured, after sulphuring a cask, with twelve gallons of 
strong port, six: of rectified spirit, three of Cognac brandy, 
forty- two of fine rough cider, making sixty-three gaUons, 
which cost about eighteen shillings a dozen. Another receipt 
is forty-five gallons of cider, six of brandy, eight of port-wine, 
two gallons of sloes stewed in two gallons of water, and the 
liquor pressed off. If the colour is not good, tincture of red 
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Sanders or cadbear is directed to be added. This may be 
bottled in a few days, and a teaspoonful of powder of catechu 
being added to each, a fine crusted appearance on the bottles 
will follow quickly. The ends of the corks being soaked in a 
strong decoction of Brazil wood, and a little alum, will com- 
plete this interesting process, and give them the appearance 
of age. Oak bark, elder, Brazil wood, privet, beet, and turn- 
sole, are aU used iu making fictitious port wine. 

Wines of Madeira are in like manner adulterated, or wholly 
manufactured in England, which, from these devices, may 
justly claim the title of a universal wine country, where 
every species is made, if it be not grown. The wine thus 
manufactured is not served up at the tables of the rich, but 
is principally consumed by those who only drink wine occa- 
sionally, on the presence of friends. ]N ot that the better 
classes of purchasers escape being imposed upon, but that 
they are cozened in a different manner, oy giving West India 
Madeira an artificial flavour, and passing it off for that which 
is East Indian, and in consequence much dearer. The basis 
of the adulteration of Madeira itself is Yidonia, mingled with 
a little port, mountain, and Cape, sugar-candy and bitter 
almonds, and the colour made lighter or deepened to the 
proper shade, as the case may require. Even Yidonia itself 
is adulterated with cider, rum, and carbonate of soda, to cor- 
rect acidity ; sometimes a little port or mountain is added. 
BuceUas, in short, every species of wine that it is worth while 
to imitate, is adulterated or manufactured in this country with 
cheaper substances. Common Sicilian wine has been meta- 
morphosed so as to pass for Tokay and Lacryma Christi; 
even Cape wine itself has been imitated by liquids, if possible, 
inferior to the genuine article. 

A large quantity of bad wine is passed off in London in 
exchange for other goods. This opens another system of 
dishonesty and fraud, purchaser and seller each striving to 
outvie the other in trickery; the wine-seller generally, it 
Deed not be remarked, having the advantage on his side. It 
may be well for the government of the country to consider 
whether some obstacle cannot be thrown in the way of these 
practices by legislative enactment. The possession and use 
of large casks, or rather vats, absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of adulteration, and of little advantage to the dealer 
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who does not contemplate siinilar frauds, might ceitBnly 
admit of the control of the exciae officers. Howerer, in. tiin 
as in all cases, persons of good sense can take care of them- 
selves if they will but exercise a sound discretioGti. 

There are a variety of tests which may be applied to tlie 
more vulgar adulterations by those who do not imderstnid 
chemistry. Sulphur will detect the presence of lead, turning 
the wine black or dark if it be present ; sulphurated hydro- 
gen gas, acidulated by muriatic acid, will detect it in a no- 
ment. Alum is detected by equal quantities of lime-wito 
and wine being mixed and examined within sixteen, hoars, 
when, if there be no alum, cr}'stal8 will be found, easflj 
separable by filtration ; a muddy deposit will be seen if there 
be. The presence of colouring bodies is least injniioiis, 
and mav be discovered by numerous tests, such as fime- 
water, if beet-root has been employed, acetate of lead, bil- 
berries, elder, or logwood. The best mode, where adultera- 
tion is suspected, is to apply to any chemist of tolerable 
skill, who can easily analyse tne wine. 

According to M. Chevalier, the following are the best 
\vine tests for the colouring matter : potash, applied as a re- 
agent, to ascertain the natural colour of the wine ; this it 
changes from red to bottle or brownish-green. The change 
of colour produced by this agent, it must be remarked, is 
different in the wine of different ages. No precipitation of 
the colouring matter takes place when potash is applied. 
Acetate of lead, lime-water, muriate of tin with ammonia, 
and with subacetate of lead, should not be employed, because 
incapable of producing uniform colours with wines of natural 
colour only. Ammonia may be employed, the change of 
colour it produces not perceptibly varying. It is the same 
with a solution of alum, to which potash has been added, 
which will answer the purpose. 

The best precaution against the adulteration of wines 
would be an act of parliament, levying a heavy penalty upon 
all sellers of wine, on the detection of any substance in the 
same that is not strictly vinous, upon an analysis made by 
competent persons. Such an enactment exists in Paris, ani 
it might be introduced into London with good effect. The 
adulteration of wines would thus be much jnore difficult, and 
though the mingling of inferior with superior wines could 
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not, perhaps, be abolished, it would be less frequently prac- 
tised, whilst the making of fictitious wines would cease. The 
penfdties should not be so excessive as to defeat the end, as 
IS the case with some of the excise laws, which are in many 
cases at war with the objects they have in view, and, in 
practice, as secret, dark, and impenetrable as those of the 
inquisition. They are destructive of the social compact, and 
of the principle of justice (the basis of all law), by encou- 
raging men to commit offences that they may, tlirough ob- 
taining accomplices in their own frauds, make them legal 
victims, and obtain a further reward by their own infamy. 
What other construction can be put on the permission of a 
man to sell smuggled goods, and put the money into his 
pocket, that he may convict the in£vidual he has induced, 
perhaps by falsehoods and entreaties, to purchase. No go- 
vernment, on any consideration, should violate, for the plea 
of revenue or any other excuse, the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of natural morality — the natural justice of universal 
conscience. Such enactments are unworthy of modem civili- 
sation, and will not much longer be tolerated in the code of 
civilised nations. The revenue must be protected, but in so 
doing, both in money and morality, more may be paid than 
is at all politic. 

Laws against adulteration of wines are of old standiQg in 
this country, and it is only of late years that they seem to 
have given way before enactments against the state crime of 
cheating the excise. Anciently, there was an effective com- 
pany of vintners, who took care of similar matters ; and men- 
tion is made of a Lord Mayor, in 1426, flinging a hundred 
and fifty butts of adulterated, wine into the kennel. Charles 
II., among whose vices the want of regard for good wine is 
not enumerated, signed an act, which showed that he was de- 
termined there should be no mixtiu'e of any kind in his wine, 
by prohibiting the use of any substance whatever, even wine 
itself from being intermingled. This act, 12 Car. II., might 
be modified with great advantage in the present day. As it 
stands it is inoperative, for no merchant can fine or flavour 
his wines if it be enforced, and, if taken literally, there are a 
great many substances used by adulterators which are not 
forbidden m its clauses. To such an extent is this base mode 
of swindling carried in the present time, that some severe 
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measure seems doubly necessary to restrain it, for to preTent 
it altogether is impossible, unless the public will dedare the 
purii^ of the article rather than its cheapness their main oh- 
ject m purchasing, and more especially make it a rule nerer 
to buy of wine sellers who advertise cheap wines. There ii 
no scarcity of good wine, if it be wisely sought after, aal 

Said for liberally. Gk)yemment is more especially bound to 
all its power to aid iti this desirable object, because, were 
wine free of taxation, it would not be worth while to adulte- 
rate it, and the mischief would remedy itself, the fraud on tiie 
revenue as well as on the purchaser tempting dishonest traden 
by its double profit. 

The various docks on the Thames do not secure purchaaen 
from the malpractises of dishonest dealers ; in this many ne 
deceived. It has been naturally, yet erroneously imagined, 
that wine purchased in the docks must be a pure aprtide. 
Malaga sherry is constantly shipped to England for the reel 
sherry of Xeres, Figueras for port, and so on. Port wine 
being sent from the place of its growth to Guernsey and 
Jersey, and there reshipped with the original quantity tripled 
for the English market, the docks are no security. Wine, 
too, may be racked in the docks into casks of less measure, 
and there is plenty of room for fraud in this apparently well- 
timed permission, of which the dishonest have known now to 
avail themselves. 

Finally, the best test against adulterated wine is a perfect 
acquaintance with that which is good. Those whose test of 
wine is the degree of spirituous strength it affords, may re- 
main satisfied with wines as they are. They who commend 
the purple draught for the warmth it imparts to the stomad, 
which has been perhaps for years at the temperature of » 
hundred and twenty of Fahrenheit, can only value it in pro- 
portion as it stimulates the already over-excited organ. Swat 
lowers of Madeira and Cayenne pepper, cognac and capsicuin, 
proof whisky, and similar fiery liquids or compounds, may 
purchase their wines anywhere. Indeed, be the desired 
virtue of potency but mentioned to the adulterator or maker, 
it will be provided high coloured and burning enough for the 
most tropical taste, or for Chaubert himself. To such tlii» 
chapter is at least a " vox, et praeterea nihil." But by thoee 
who seek not " strong drink," nor " mixed wine," who relid 
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the healthful glass that cheers without inebriation, that en- 
liyens conversational ideas without coarse mirth, and kindles 
Bocial friendship in the hour of relaxation, without passing 
the limits of well-regulated enjoyment, these remarks may 
be better received. The effect of pure wine upon a healthful 
stomach is known in this country but by few. It is lament- 
able that the general taste has been so perverted. Those 
"whose judgment of what wine should be is founded upon the 
g;eneral run of port for the last forty years in this country, 
are not in the situation of judging what is really intended by 
wine. Who would think of valuing the malt liquors of this 
eonntrv in proportion as their composition was deteriorated 
from tae pure malt and hop, in proportion as gin, coculus 
indicus, or tobacco, imparted to them a strength and flavour 
not derived firom the com which is their basis ? Yet such is 
the too general taste for wine indulged in by the bulk of the 
commimity. The man of taste, on the contrary, whose 
stomach is not a " burning fiery furnace," who knows how 
to enjoy wine of delicacy, perfume, and aroma — ^who finds in 
the jdi4 of the grape alo^e those Virtues which a proper and 
rational participation in the benevolent gifts of Providence 
enables him to discriminate— will feel the truth of what has 
been laid down here, and acknowledge its justice. " Claret 
for boys, port for men, brandy for heroes," said Johnson, 
whose coarseness was not among his virtues. " Burgundy 
or claret for gentlemen, port for carters,* and brandy for 
savages," would have been a more just apophthegm. 

A word or two may not be inappropriately added here in 
regard to drinking wine, though not strictly the historical part 
of the subject, belonging rather to manners. 

Nations differ in the mode of using wine. The French 
take theirs at dinner ; the Germans sit late and early ; the 
Russians are only a little more moderate than the Germans. 
The two last are boisterous in their cups ; the first takes just 
enough to make his conversation sparkle like his own wines, 
among the ladies, with whom h^ rises from the table. The 

* It is not to be imagined the anthor supposes there is no good port wine; bnt 
only that a very large proportion of what is so called is not worthy to be called 
wine, from not having the true vinous properties, and being sniritnons enough for 
stomachs of caoutchouc. A glass of good old port, pure ana generous, may be 
met with occasionally jet, and valued the more from its rarity. 
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Engliflhman, in respect to the quantity he takes, finmnh I di 
adopted the French and German modes combined ; he toot ^ Ik 
wine with dinner and much afterwards. In this respect b G 
has of late years wonderfully improyed ; inebriety is Ten ta 
liappily gone out of fashion in gooa society. Still the nationd 
characteristic of the graye effect of wine on the EnglishoBiB 
remains, owing to the strong species in which he deUghti; 
for, just as old Froissart describes, he still ** gets drank foj 
sorrowfully." 

In the better circles of society, and where expense is qCm 
moment, the purer ^vines are generally taken ; but great C8> 
is necessary in going into company, as to the quahty of tk 
wine a guest may find before him. If he have any apprdMi* 
Hion, it is better he select one kind which ia sound and ids 
no other. Madeira, Sherry, or Bucellaa of tolerable mii% 
are safer than any red wine of dubious quality and spiiifciiM 
strength. A light French white wine is very fijr better. Bi 
acid of a wine with little spirit will speedily give way to s 
spoonful of magnesia, should it by accident happen to dii* 
agree &om ill quality, but if it be a strong brandied wine, the 
effect of only half a dozen glasses is quite enough to nufc 
them long remembered. At public dinners, with six-seventhi 
of tavern wine, great hazards are run. In a large companj; 
where the indindual is thrown off his guard by speeeheiit 
toasts, and claptraps of all kinds, it is far better to order, if 
it agree with the individual, a decanter of weak brandy mi 
water, and pass the wine bottles as they come round. Miiff 
would this way escape a fearful headache. A decanter « 
sherry and water hal&and-half, if it can be obtained, or erei 
lemonade, may be thus substituted. It is at public dumen 
that bad wines are got off, just as bad Champagne and genuine 
gooseberry pass unnoticed at balls and places of public res(»i, 
where dancing and exercise, or the heat of the rooms, mab 
any liquid grateful to the palate. 

With the foregoing caution as to public dinners, or paitiei 
where "mine host" is not conversant with good wine, tsi 
scarcely knows Sherry from Cape, a good look-out must be 
kept : this is easily done, for, if there is a variety, no doubk 
something tolerable may turn up. At tables of considerati(A 
in society there will always be good wine of some kind, if 
there be any one species bad at all. It is not a good rule to 
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drink of too many kinds of wine at dinner. A glass of full- 
bodied stronfi; white wine should always follow the soup. 
Grood sherry is perhaps the best, and tnen Madeira may be 
taken until the soup or>£rst course is removed ; then the Hght 
wines may be introduced with effect, except Champagne, 
whioh should be drunk when the things are removing lor the 
dessert. The still kind is the best, then the creaming, and 
last of all the more effervescent. 

In fashionable life there are always three, four, or more 
Mnds of white wine on the table during dinner, besides port on 
the sideboard. It is not common to take any red wine with 
dinner, as with some dishes it comports very ill. The Erench 
commonly begin with white wine of some kind, as they fre- 
ouently take oysters first, with which red wines do not har- 
£»>i>k^. The sweet wines and Uqueurs should come after the 
ices. There is a method or fitness in aU these matters. In 
ihe middling class of society in England, where expensive 
wines are onen given, the correct order of things is reversed, 
And no regard is paid to the course of the dishes in which at 
the moment of taking wine the guests may be participating. 

A Frenchman wiU take oysters and a glass of Pontac or 
Cfaablifl. Then his soup is followed by a glass of good ordi- 
nary red wine, such as Macon. With the other wines he 
follows his inclination ; sometimes Burgundy, Hermitage, or 
white growths, except that, a6ber the first course is taken ofi*, 
he pours out a very small glass of Madeira, rum, or something 
similar. The French never decant their finest wines, such as 
Somanee, Chambertin, or Lafitte, and they take them out of 
very thin glasses. Champagne is drunk just before their 
dessert, and the ices are followed by liqueurs, sweet wines, or 
a glass of punch a la Bonunne. The wines are never demanded 
hut under the name of the particular growth. At private 
dinners a la Busse the wines are placed upon the table, but no 
dishes. The guests help themselves to wine according to 
their &ncy. The dishes are on side tables, the guests being 
presented with a card of a variety ready for that day, so that 
each may order the servants to bring what most pleases his 
fiEuacy. The centre of the table is commonly decorated with 
an ornament, near which the wines are placed, when the table 
happens to be circular. Sometimes the servants pour out the 
wines. In most other countries of Europe, in good society. 
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the Prencli mode is imitated pretty closely in the Tariefcrflf 
wines, time, and mode of taking them. . Shemsh wines ii 
kinds are taken out of green or coloured glaaseSy aftortiv 
manner of the country. Always ice white wines in somsMt 
if the weather be hot ; but with red wines this must not bt 
regarded, as a great degree of cold is apt to affect their flsvoB 
If the cellar be of the requisite degree of coldness, say 52^ or 
53^ and the thermometer stand at 70^, the wine is foil ooU 
enough to be grateful ; and, brought directly from the oeflf 
to the guest, which it should always be at that season, til 
outside of the decanter will be clouded, a sure test that tb 
wine is sufficiently cold. Where ice is not obtainable theivliiti 
wine decanter may be hung up in a flannel bag, p; 
well soaked in water in the full glare of the sun's rays, 
there is also a strong draft of air. The constant evapc 
keeping the bag dripping wet, will cool the wine aunoit 
the freezing point. The water of a covered well or 
drawn fresh, in which a pound or two of salt is thrown, pi 
in a cool cellar, will reduce the temperature of wine to a 
low and agreeable point. Perhaps the old Italian custom 
lowering the wine for dinner in a well, an hour or two 
use, renders it cool enough. Lastly, if expense be no o 
freezing mixtures may be used. Eleven parts of sal 
niac, d^ and powdered ; ten of nitre ; sixteen of Glaul 
salts ; and thirty-two of water, will cool wine sufficientlj 
any climate — observing that the operation should be c 
on in the coldest place possible. 

In winter, when a bottle of wine instead of being bri 
looks clouded, which is the effect of atmospheric cold bet 
the cellar temperature, it may be placed in a room where thi 
is a good fire for an hour or two before dinner. The 
white wines, such as sherry or Madeira, may in winter be 
canted two or three hours before dinner with advantage, 
the stoppers of the decanter left out, if they are deposited 
the dinner room in the interim. This should never be d 
with light or delicate French wines, either red or white, 
cause their bouquet and freshness are thereby affected. It 
for this reason that such wines are best drunk out of 
bottle the moment they are drawn, and without decani 
As to wine-coolers, — ^they are ornamental luxuries ; not! 
more ; unless, indeed, they contain ice and water, and 
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the wet bottle is no very pleasant thing to hand round over 
the snowy damask, which, in the best society, is never taken 
off the table until the guests have departed from the dining- 
room. Wine that deposits should be strained into the de- 
canter, if the owner be very particular about its brightness. 
The common silver funnel, perforated, used for this purpose, 
by some called a strainer, is of very little use, and does its 
office ill. A funnel of the inverted cone shape, having a little 
way down within, a wire, round which is fastened a muslin 
bag, like those used for coffee, is by far the best strainer. It 
may be made of silver, with a bent beak and tolerably large 
orifice. The cork being carefully drawn, shaking the bottle 
as little as possible, the wine should be poured in with a uni- 
form stream, the orifice of the bottle being previously cleared 
of every particle of dust, wax or cork, that may hang upon 
it. For a steady extraction of the cork with the bottle in a 
state of perfect rest, the patent spiral corkscrew is the best, 
as it not only permits the bottle to remain without chance of 
motion while it is used, but it prevents the danger of fracture 
in the bottle if it be cracked or made of very thin glass, an 
accident attended with much danger to the hands. It is to 
guard against this danger that waiters in taverns are fre- 
quently seen to strike the bottle before drawing the cork, 
that they may find if it be sound, and then to wrap a cloth 
around it. There is some little attention required m using 
the patent screw, that is all. If the operator is not a perfect 
master of his art with that instrument, the old way and a 
common screw are best. To prevent accident, a napkm must 
be bound round that hand which grasps the bottle, though 
even then the inside of the thighs, above the knees, is by no 
means free from danger ; while, if the bottle be broke at all, 
the wine is lost. No hazard of either kind is incurred by a 
correct use of the patent screw. What is called the bees- wing 
in port wiU not render the wine turbid, though few like to see 
any substance fioating in it. Some wines have a deposit like 
mud, which, once set in motion, will render the wine highly 
turbid for a time, and no strainer will cure it. Such wine 
must be very carefully managed in decanting, particularly in 
keeping the same side of the bottle up that was uppermost in 
the bin, while the liquid is pomred, and not emptied out too 
near the dregs. 
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The art of taking wine is the science of exciting agreesUe 
conversation and eHciting: brilliant thoughts for an idle hour 
between the repast and the drawing-room. Wine makes Bone 
men dull ; such persons should on no account drink the stroog 
brandied wines of the south, but confine themselves to & 
light red French growths, or to the wfiite, pregnant with cv- 
bonic gas. If these fail to promote cheerfulness ; if wift tlie 
light Burgundy, with Lafitte, or the ethereal sparkle of Ghani- ;| 
pagne, aman continue unmoved, he may depend the innocent 
use of wine cannot be his. He may excite himself by the 
stronger kinds, and half intoxicate himself to raise a lesfen 
of agreeability which is altogether artificial ; — he may lOO 
mirth " sorrowful^," but he mil only injure his stomadi aod 
cloud his brain. Oftentimes do Engushmen drink thenurifs 
into taciturnity below-stairs, and, ascending to the dsswiif 
room, sit silent and solemn as so many quakers, among £ 
fair sex. Such are past the stage of innocent excitement liT 
a rational quantity of the juice of the grape. They take s 
because the efiect is a temporary indifference, an agreeaUt 
suspense from pleasure and from pain. Such are not the trv 
enjoyers of wiue in its legitimate use ; and they should riwaji 
rise and retire with the ladies, for the effect upon themfi 
that of a narcotic. 

The true enjoyer of wine finds it exhilarate the spirits, it 
crease the memory, and promote cheerfulness. If he be son*- 
thing of a wit, it draws out his hoarded stores of good sayings 
and lively repartees, during the moment of relaxation fiti 
thought, at the hour when it is good " to sit awhile." Hb 
cheerftd glass calls into action his better natural qualiiaa, 
as with the ruby liquid he swallows " a sunbeam of the sky." 
He makes his wine secondary to his conversation, and idbffl 
he finds the latter at what he thinks its keenest edge lai 
brightest polish, he leaves the table to mingle with beauty, td 
exchange the wine for a sparkle of more attractive and higber 
character, perhaps to bask in " the purple light of love." Be 
who would destroy good wine, by taking it when its fiflvom 
is no longer jfresh to the palate, is a drunkard ; he know 
nothing of the refinement in animal enjoyment, which conisub 
in taking rather less than enough. Always to rise from ib 
feast with an appetite is a maxim which, however gourmanii 
and sensualists may despise it, is the course for a mikai 
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being, as well as that wtich yields the richest enjoyment. By 
this we preserve the freshness of the first taste, the full flavour 
of the m*st sip. As the odour of the rose deadens upon the 
sense afber the first exhalation, so is it with wine and with all 
our enjoyments. Thus we learn how we may, in the truest 
and most refined sense, enjoy the pleasures by which the 
benevolence of Him who has given us the things enjoyed is 
best repaid by our enjoying wisely. 

Many who are of the earth, earthy, imagine, as long as they 
get wine into the stomach, it is no matter how the thing is 
done. Such persons may be styled " stomach-drinkers,*' and 
may as well attain the lodgment of the fluid in the part de- 
sired by means of a forcing pump and a tube as any other 
mode. The palate to them is secondary to the warmth of 
this general magazine of liquids and solids. One of true 
oinographical taste must feel a horror at association over 
"wine with such persons. A refinement even in our sins is 
better than the grossness of the coarser natures of mankind 
in animal vices. How much does this tell in innocent enjoy- 
ment. As Chesterfield felt when his son licked the plate at 
table, despite all his instructions in good breeding, it may be 
imagined how the man of refinement feels in the company of 
coarse, vulgar companions over wine. One half our pleasures 
are relative or conventional, and therefore alloy in any mode 
turns them to pain. 

All deiicate wines should be taken out of thin glasses. The 

reason why wines of this class drink better out of such glasses 

it is impossible to say. The greatest objection, except to the 

opulent, is the ease with which such glasses are broken by 

servants, which renders them expensive. Their form may be 

adapted to the fancy or to the reigning fashion. To a man 

of taste in such matters, Romance and Lafitte would lose half 

' their flavour in heavy coarse glass, though to the thick oily 

wines de liqueur or to sweet wines, the same rule of adaptation 

does not seem to apply. The glass and the specific gravity of 

; the wine should harmonise. The ancients had a passion for 

: particular wine-cups. The rich murrhine cup, out of which 

- the emperors and patricians drank their Ealernian wine, the 

' Surrentme, the cups or vases of Saguntum in Spain, and so 

* on. The murrhine cup was the great luxury, because it im- 

^ parted a perfume to the wine drunk out of it. The modem 

8 2b 
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preference of thin glasses for the first-class wines has there- 
fore the merit of a species of precedent. If we coold diyide 
a soap bubble in half while floating on the zephyr, we shoold 
liave a perfect bowl out of which to quaff Bomaoee, Lafitte, 
or Sillery. 

In all cases wine-glass coolers, with the coldest water, 
should be laid on the table and the glasses rerersed in them. 
No one should pour out more wine at his dinner than he 
intends to take at one sip, and then immediately rererse bis 
glass. For this purpose, glasses without feet are sometimes 
used, so that the reversing them in the water it is impossible 
to omit. 

The chief thing in the art of drinking wine, is to keep 
within those salutary limits which mark the beneficial ttom 
the pernicious. In good society, in the present day, this line 
is well defined ; but a man must mingle in this distempered 
life with every class, and the difiSlculty is to keep the mean 
in those cases, where others have no regard to it. This is 
best done by studying self-respect, and the art of saying 
" no," when the necessity for saying " no" is strongly felt. 
The courage to do this, and that absence of all fear of being 
accounted singular — ^which it is a man's duty to cultivate, tf 
he wish to be thought worthy of his species — ^will prevent his 
sufiering in stomach or moral character from that table-com- 
plaisance which the too pliant force upon themselves contrary 
to their better feelings. 
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Distillation was a process nnknown to the ancients, and though 
practised by chemists in Europe, it is probable, from 1150, or about 
the twelfth century, it did not, until the beginning of the eighteenth, 
become a general art. We are indebted to the Arabs for the inven- 
tion of distillation, about the year 900. 

Curious distillation in England is inferior both in the mode of the 
operation, and the excellence of the product, to that of France. Some 
of the French apparatus is exceedingly complex and expensive, and 
each kind has a specific application. The excellence of French brandy 
of the first quality need not be dwelt upon here. In 1639 the art was 
well establic&ed in France. Since 1789 the increase in quality has 
kept pace with a great improyement in that year. Wine from the 
grape is the subject of general distillation, although alcohol is produced 
from numerous other substances. 

( 18*04 Hydrogen. 

Alcoholis composed of. < 6217 Carbon. 

C 84-79 Oxygen. 

TotaL 1000 Parts. 

Of wine, 5,229,880 hectolitres are distilled, and give 55,497 hecto- 
litres of spirit, in strength nineteen degrees of Cartier*s hydrometer ; 
169,807 at twenty degrees; 843 at twenty-one; 353,883 at twenty-two; 
and 172,415 at thirty- three. In pure alcohol the whole amount is 
469,817 hectolitres, 36 litres, according to M. Gay Lussac. The prin- 
cipsil dex^artments where distillation is carried on are those of Aude, 
Herault, Gard, Gers, Charente, and Charente Inf(§rieure. Then come 
the Loire and Cher, Gironde, Lot and Garonne, Yar, Loire Inferieure, 
Dordogne, Deux Sdvres, Benches du Bhone, andLandes. 

The murks, however well pressed, always contain a portion of unde- 
composed sugar, besides being impregnated with the wine in the vat, 
whether red or white. These are fermented anew and distilled, and 
the product is called brandy of the murk. The produce is about 
37,288-07 hectolitres of pure alcohol, from 70,015 hectolitres of brandy. 
Cider and perry, com, potatoes, prunes, cherries, the residue of brew- 
eries, furnish together 93,457 hectolitres more of brandy of nineteen 
degrees of strength. In all, 915,417 hectolitres of brandy, yielding 
553,086-27 of pure alcohol. Common distillation was formerly effected 
in France by an apparatus that made small quantities of spirit at a 
time, of a very faulty construction. The more modem apparatus of 

2b2 
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every kind is improved, bo as to work well, and gire French spirit, let 
the substance distilled be what it may, a very great adrantage over oor 
own, whece the process of distillation is in the hands of the ^cise,«id 
the distiller is not permitted to make a liquor which can he drunk.* 

In large stills the head is of copper, but in small ones of tin. In the an-, 
dent still, the head was made with a neck, to retain the descending steamy 
and carry it into the beak of the head; but at present this is omitted, 
as being of no real service, because a free passage is allowed to the ^ 
rituous part, which is not condensed until the vapour has passed out of 
the vessel. The worm is of copper in the large apparatus, with as 
many spiral turns as possible, its diameter being nicely adjusted to fte 
condensation demanded. It is kept cool by fresh water continually in- 
troduced into the vessel which contains it. The utmost care is taken 
that the fire be not too high. In fact, this is considered one ci the 
operations in distillation requiring most experience, and to this end the 
masonry of the furnace is adapted with great care, so that the heat shall 
be distributed as equally as possible ; the fire being concentrated agamst 
the bottom of the still. The chimney is frequently provided with a valTe 
to enlarge or contract at pleasure, and thus equalise the current of air, 
which keeps the fire in activity, according to the state of the atmo- 
sphere. The greatest improvement in the (^imneys is considered to be 
one long known, but not brought into general use until Count Chaptal set 
the example. It consists, instead of the straight funnel of the common 
chimney, in the introduction of a spiral flue, which winds several times 
round the still two-thirds of its height, and thus makes the flame 
wiiich, in the common method, is lost, to the last possible moment 
available for the work. Care must be taken, however, that these 
spirals be not carried above the usual level of the liquor in the still, 
lest the metal be destroyed by the flame. 

The marine bath is used for delicate liquors, that cannot hear the 
direct action of the fire without being tainted or altered. A still, in 
this case, is always made of the purest tin, and placed within the 
larger, which last is filled with water. The first is carefully isolated 
from the sides and bottom of the external vessel, and in consequence 
its contents are not exposed to a greater heat than that of boiling 
water. These vessels are luted with care. The substances employed 
are quenched lime, well mingled into a soft paste with whites of eggs; 
the only defect of this luting is, that it dries too quickly if the whites 
are not beaten up with a little water prior to mixing and temjiering tiie 
lime with them. Lime tempered with curdled milk or bullock's blood, 
or new wood ashes and bullock's blood, are used. Chalk or lime tem- 
pered with boiled linseed oil and litharge, formerly adopted, is now 

• Government will not allow the distiller in England to distil a wash that will 
produce less than nineteen per cent, of spirit, which of course cannot be dnmk. 
Although a duty of ten and sixpence a gallon is levied upon the spirit in its pure 
state, tne distiller must dispose of it to a rectifier, who adulterates it with itmi* 
per, spirit of turpentine, and similar trash, and sells it diluted as grin, or, spoil- 
ing it with spirit of nitre or prunes, calls it brandy. By this means Engliuia has 
no pure distilled spirit from the grain, like Scotch or Lrish whisky. Such is ill- 
managed taxation, which sacrifices the end and usefulness of a thing to the ex* 
tortion of a revenue by increased injury to the stomachs of consumers. 
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▼ery rarely applied. Lime kneaded with whites of eggs or fresh cheese 
is considered the best luting of all others. 

The main object of distillation with the French is to disengage the 
spurit speedily, vrith as mnch purity as possible, together with the 
aromatic principle belonging to the substance distilled, where any such 
may be. It is carefully seen that the liquid remain uniformly at the 
proper temperature. The still is filled three parts full of wine, and the 
vessel being luted and secured, and cold water let in round the worm, 
the fire is raised until the vrine is in a state of ebullition. The air 
within the apparatus now becomes violently dilated, and escapes by the 
inferior part of the worm, or through the joints, and is speedily fol- 
lowed by the condensing steam, which begins first to cover in drops 
the head of the still, and run back into it, until the head has acquired 
a degree of heat from the contact sufficient to prevent the condensa- 
tion. Cold water is then thrown upon the head, and the condensation 
renewed until no more takes place within the still, but the constantly 
ascending vapour drives all into the worm, where it condenses in tlie 
same manner as the first ascending vapours did, against the head of the 
still while it was yet cool. The cold water round the worm is continu- 
ally renewed. If this is not done, or if, by any accident, the surround- 
ing temperature become too elevated, though the vapour may not be 
of sufficient strength to burst the apparatus, the aroma and fine taste 
of the liquid distilled are injured or entirely destroyed. Wines which 
most abound in spirit naturally boil quickest, and the largest quantity 
of fuel is required for the poorest wines. The brandy which is first 
given cut from the still- is weak, and not well flavoured; it is always 
flung back into the vessel. This is speedily followed by the purest 
product, which is called eau de vie premiire, to distinguish it from that 
which is given out subsequently. The excellence and strength of the 
premih-e depend naturally upon the quality and richness of the wine 
and the management of the fire under the still. As the distillation 
proceeds, the brandy given out becomes weaker, so as at last not to 
exceed the strength of ten or twelve degrees. When the spirit nearly 
ceases to be what is called preuve de Hollande, from eighteen to nine- 
teen degrees, or preuve de huiie, firom nineteen to twenty-two degrees of 
the hydrometer (so called, because on letting a drop of oil fall from a 
small height into the brandy it sinks to the bottom), they put aside 
the eau de vie premiere, or first brandy, and this operation is styled 
couper a la serpente, literally, " to put a stop to the worm." This first 
brandy is supposed to contain a considerable quantity of an essential 
oil from the wine, which imparts to it an agreeable bouquet, not to be 
met with in that which succeeds it, being among the substances first 
volatilised in the operation. This taste or bouquet is lost in the 
brandy which comes to England, denominated Cognac, owing to the 
prejudice indulged here in behalf of particular fiavours, to obtain 
which, in the use of burnt sugar, all its traces are destroyed. Still, 
eau de vie premiere is the only kind exported, because the manufacturer 
finds it more advantageous to redistil the other and inferior products 
into a stronger spirit, or, as it is called, spirit of trois-aix, as it saves 
expense both in casks and transport. In distilling common and poor 
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wines, it is not cnstomary pwar eouper a la urpente^ or to put aside tiie 
first spirit. That in the still is generally worked oat, and then ooo- 
verted by redistillation into spirit of trois-tix, from, the state called 
petites eaux de vie, or second products. Brandy beyond pretim de Uk 
is called eau de vie doubie, up to twenty-eight degrees. Brimdyk, 
however, not generally made quite up to twenty-two degrees of stiei^ 
because the duties are nearly douUed upon all aboTe that scale. The 
best cognac is 21j. Spirit of wine is measured in stroigtli in the 
same manner as brandy, but the mode of expression is diflferent. Tkn, 
spirit of five-sixths requires one part of water to reduce it to eigh- 
teen degrees, and is therefore called of the strengrth of twenty-tvo. 
Alcohol of three-sixths requires three-sixths, or one half water, sod 
is in general about thirty-three degrees of strength. The last is tiie 
only spirit of wine exported. 

The mode in which the strength of spirit is calculated is alwijs 
regidated by the temperature of the product from the worm, tat the 
temperature and strength bear a regular proporticm. If it be more 
than ten degrees of Beaumur, when taken immediately from the s^ 
it is found proper, in stating exactly its degree of strength, to csloa- 
late for every five degrees of the thermometer one less of Cartier's 
hydrometer. 

So strongly marked is the spirit with the taste of the wine frtxn 
which it is distilled, that persons of experience can always easily t^ 
frt)m what wine district it comes, and from what species of gn^. 
The brandy distilled from the grape, it is needless to say, after this, 
is easily discriminated from that produced by any other substance. 
From the still it is apt to contract two bad qualities, the one called in 
France the gout defeu^ or taste of the still. This, time generally cures; 
the other an empyreumatic taste, caused by a minute portion of the 
copper of the still becoming decomposed, and, by being burned, im- 
parting a bad taste to the brandy, which some assert to be poisonous. 

The preservation of the aroma of any liquor may be secured, or the 
aroma diminished at pleasure, by taking the spirit as low in stiengtii 
as will answer the end proposed, keeping up the fire to make the odour 
or savour ascend rapidly. On the other hand, when it is necessary to 
get rid of any particular taste, the distillation should be carried to the 
highest degree. Aromatic liquors lose much of their peculiar flavour 
by redistilling. The manufacturers of brandy from inferior materials 
are so aware of this, that they make their products of the highest 
proof, and adding a third of the quantity of genuine brandy of the 
strongest character, delude the unwary by its resemblance to the lial 
quality. If the fire be kept too high, the product is made feeble, ftom 
the too rapid ascension of the vapour ; if too low, its action may en- 
tirely cease. An exact and skilful regulation of the fire alone ensures 
a good quantity of the eau de vie premiere. Liquids that deposit are 
agitated to prevent the burning of the deposition, imtil they are in a 
state of ebullition. Very solid substances are suspended in the still in 
cloth bags when the marine bath is not used, and danger of burning is 
apprehended. By due care in redistilling, the worst brandy from the 
murk is rendered potable. Fine liquors and perfumes are rectified in 
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^eambics of glan, with the greatest care and delicacy of treatment. 
The range of French distillation is very widely extended to all roots, 
Tegetables, and fruits, that abound in saccharine matter. The fruits 
require only to be perfectly mashed, water in a proper proportion 
poured upon th^n, and then set to ferment, with or without the ad- 
dition of leayen, as the case may be. The jxroduct is a liquor possess- 
ing the flavour of the partkular fruit, and more or less rich according 
to the quality and careful treatment bestowed upon it. Some of the 
kernels, particularly that of the plum, give out so much prussic acid 
on distfllation, that the product must be carefully diluted. It is best 
for security in all cases to separate the stones from the fruit before 
fermentation, and to distil them separatdy, or put them aside alto- 
gether, to aToid hazard by those unaccustomed to their distillation. 
In F^ranoe a considerable portion of agricultural produce, which is of 
little use for any other piurpose, is devoted to miaking toandy of in- 
ferior quality, which may be applied to numerous purposes of domestic 
economy. The sediment of wines from garden fruits, honey, molasses 
from the best sugar, com, potatoes (of which latter the product is very 
great), and similar substances, are all distilled in France, and the spirit 
is a source of profit to the agriculturist, from which in England he is 
debarred by the Excise. The coarseness, or ill-flavour of the brandy, 
is much reduced by judicious treatment and by rectification. 

AH spirit is ascertained to be more or less alcoholic by its specific 
gravity, and this is the criterion which the French apply, as least liable 
to err, for ascertaining most easily the quantity of spirit in a mixture 
of spirit and water. Spirit of irois-six is in proportion to water as 
eight hundred and forty to a thousand, so that a cube of water, or a 
litre weighing a thousand grammes of the same quantity of spirit, would 
weigh but eight hundred smd forty. This litre of a thousand grammes 
forms a standard by which to try the strength of every mixture of 
spirit. It suffices to multiply a thousand, the centimetre cubes in a 
litre of water, by the difference between that and the specific gravity 
of the liquor to be tried, and to divide the product by the difference 
between the specific gravity of a litre of pure spirit, as a point of com- 
parison, with that of a litre of water. A table of the specific gravities 
of brandy is kept for this purpose, graduated by the hydrometer. 

The titre, the quality or proper title of strength of the brandy, is 
established by the hydrometer. But as a variation of temperature of 
Reaumur, varying five degrees, chaoges the instrument of Cartier one 
degree more or less, the titre of the brandy is always established at a 
temperature of ten degrees of Reaumur, and from this temperature the 
instrument is graduated on the scale. Thus there is a fairness in the 
strength of the spirit proclaimed to the purchaser, who might else be a 
loser, as well as the seller, from differences in the volume, and the con- 
sequent erroneous analysis. 

Brandy must have age to lose the new taste from the still, yet, if 
kept in a warm place in wood, it will lose a portion of its spirit by 
evaporation. The wood, too, gives an amber-colour to the spirit, and 
impairs its clearness, which should be transparent as water. In order 
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to remedy this, the brandy is frequently iigured in quality hy attempt' 
ing to give it limpidity, though in that exported to England any tint 
it has received in the still or wood is of no importance. 

The heavy wines of the south, and such as are abundant in taitt^ 
give very middling brandy; that from acid or pricked wines is deqplj 
tainted. Wines abounding in saccharine matter, which has decomposed 
entirely during the insensible fermentation, give the best spirit. These 
last wines are not distilled new, as they are apt to bum, and give out 
less alcohoL White wines give a softer brandy than red. All brandy 
should be of the right colour, and that of cognac should not cooceil 
an ill-coloured article when it is prepared for exportation. Brandy is 
reduced, when necessary, by an admixture of water, which the Ereoeh 
call mouillage. Heat is given out in this operation. The brandy must 
be agitated, and the quantity nicely adjusted to reduce the strength to 
the required degree. For this purpose, the quantity of streng^ to be 
reduced is multiplied by the number of degrees it carries on the hydro- 
meter. The product is divided by the number of degrees of which it 
is desired the brandy should consist when lowered. Subtracting from 
this sum the quantity of spirit employed, the water to be added is 
found. Suppose 25 litres of spirit, at 32 degrees, are to be lowered to 
18 degrees, it is found that 800 is the product of 25 multiplied by 32; 
this divided by 18, gives 44 litres 44 centilitres. It only remains to 
subtract the Utres of spirit employed, and the result is 19*44 the 
quantity of water required. Pure spirit of wine is generally sold by 
the velte. 

Thus everything in the conduct of distillation in France is regulated 
by due attention to science, which accounts for the superiority of that 
country in this and several similar branches of the useful arts. 

This statement respecting distillation will serve without the parti- 
culars of the process in other countries, where it is managed in an in- 
ferior manner. Spanish brandy ranks next in quality to that of France. 
The prices of 1849 ranged from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. per gallon imperial, 
according to age. , 

No. II. 

WINES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 
VBiLNCE, SFi.Iir, HUNGAET, GEEMAXT, SICILY, NAPLES, CAPE OP GOOD HOPE. 



Winet. 



Bomanee Conti 

Chambertin 

Richebourg 

Clos Vougeot 

Boman6e St. Vivaut 

LaTache 

St. Georges 

Corton 



Countrjr. 



France 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Plao«. 



C6to d'Or 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Character. 



f The first and most de- 
licate red wines in the 
world, full of rich per- 
fume, of exquisite bouquet 
«{ and fine purple colour, 
light, yet with body and 
spirit sufficient to render 
them pleasant and health- 

.ful in use. 

Ccontinued) 



jlrtileiij — 
lukmlire 

sdBeiiumei 
riUot 

Hffiller, K^-) 

hriitl 

mths, mlim 
Sieglii. la- 1 

ijc, Zunbor, i 



1a Loire 

ShAne 

[ Oriaololes J 
Hnut Ebin 



Buraundles. elagel; n 
ambling; tlie nbm 



TThite hlaMy esteomed. 
r I'liie colour and por- 
Ifumi,, light, leu mriD 
\ than Boivnndr, wUh n 

Wste or fliq vidct, ana 
Lrirh purplo hv" 



I BhAllB, 






.flavQur or the raapberry. 

Whito. gtiU, dryi ol'an 
wnbdr colour ; general!; 
iced far drinking. 

Pins oITcn'sHlng nlnn. 
brisjit In colour, allglitly 

■ The host of the whita 



tlitr, 

— „ i UttlB fn 

j cellent qiudity, lightish 
1 DWBt agreeable, and soma 

f Deacription n»BmhIes 
( tlie preoodinji. 
f FiJl of body, spirit, and 
Jnerfmne. Thewhitoislhe 
(.Dnostof all white Hinos. 
A rich inuKBdlnc. 
f Straw wIum. rich Biid 



iVery Bpirituoia, \ 
soma preftrred to Toka 
Greenish colour. 
Thiok, rich, uid luacioui 
j Luacloiu I (wo klnda. 
Thick md luMioia. 
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The dry wines of the first class are all of French growth, ezcepti 
Dry wines of the first class will bear no mixture, ezc^ with 
own growths ; are too delicate to be adulterated without iostsnt i 
tection; are ^e pure offspring of the grape, and rank neazettto] 
fection of any known wines of ancient or modem times. 



WINES OF THE SECOND CLASS. YKKRCH. 



Wfaiw. 



Ver^y, Yerzenay, Mailly, St.") 
Basle, Boozy, St. Thierry ) 

Vosne, Nuita, Chjunbolle, Yol-S 
nay^ Fomard, Beaune, Morey, [ 
Savigny, Meursalt ) 

Olivotes, Pitoy, Perridre, Prtoux... 

Chain^tte, Migrenne 

Moulin a Vent, Torins, Chinas... f 

Hcnnitaffe, seoond growths 

C6te BAtte « 

Bonn, Qonse, L^ovUle. Larose,^ 
Bnume-Mouton, Pichon-Lon- > 
gueville, Calon^ ) 

CAteaii Brai6 

Juran^on, Gan 

BonssiUon, BagnoU^ Cosperon,^ 
Collioure, Tor^nmila, Terrats, > 
Masdeu ) 

Cramant, Avize, Oger, Menil 

La Perriftre, Combotte, (Joutte') 
d'Or, Genevriftre, Chiftrmes et >• 
Meorsalt ) 

Guebwillers, Turkeim, Wolx 
heim, Molsheim, and Bangen 
la Belfont ~ 

Arbois, Pupillin, ChAteau Chalons 



;} 



Coudrieu 



Langon, Cerons, Podensac 

Montbazillac, Tcaulet, Baulis,') 
Suma, Sanc6 i 

Buzet, Amazon, Yianne 



6t. Persy, St. Jean 

Juran^on 

Prontignan and Lunel Mazet 

Bagnols, Collioure, Bodez | 

liaocabeo of Salces 



Mame 

C6ted'0r 

Tonne 

do. 

Saonne et Loire, 

Bh6ne 

B>b6ne 

do. 

Gironde 

Yaucluse 
Basses Pyr^ntes 

Pyr^n^es Orien- 
tales 

Mame 

C6te d'Or 

HautBhin 
Bas Rhin 

Jnra 

Bh6ne 

Gironde 

Dordogne 

Lot et Gkuxmne 

Ard^che 

Basses Pyr6n6es 

Perault 

Pyr6n6es Orien- 
tates 
do. 



fied wines of 

C Excellent red , 
< dies, very Uttlfi isMri 
Cfirst gjowths. 

~ Good 



Bed. 

Red. 
Bed. 

Bed. 

Bed. 
Bed. 

}Bed. 

( White Champagnes 
(. of good quality. 

C White BursM^* 
C high repute uiFisa* 






aiUe, 



white, and 



\ paiUe, of good repute* 

f Good wine, 
\ and still. 
C A white wine, 
•J keeps long, of flite 
CandperfUme. 
f White wines, 
X endurmnoe. 
? Good white 
\ country. 

Generous white 

of good body. 
Delicate mouueu 

non tnousseux, of 

able flavour, 
f White, with an 
\ able perftime of the 1 
( Sweet, rich, and 
Icious; white. 
( Bed, styled de 
\ nache, rich and sweet 

Sweet, vins de liqv/f^' 
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THIRD CLASS. — ^FRENCH. 



Wlnefc 



ers, 3foreml, Di^, 
Epemay, Taisy, Ludes, 
, ViUen-Allerand, Gu 



§ 



irirey, Bagneux la Fosse... 

/hassafne, Aloxe- 

sous Beaune, Bla^y,^ 

B.y, Chendve S 

Jonvin 

[oman^che. 

Guinchay 

ues, Montjuset 



[ercurol, Gervant. 



Revantin 



Margaux, Pessac, St.*) 
e, St. Julien, Gastelnau ( 
oc, Cantenac, Talence, C 
ac, Canon J 



Derrasse, Campreal 
ton, Soustons 



, Tavel, St, Genies,') 
Ledenon, St. Laurent > 
ires ) 



leuf 



le Meursalt 

Ion, Grises, Valmure,^ 

ille, Vaudesir, Bour- 1 

Mont de Milieu et C 

adPulssd 



uintigny 

lats, Landiras, Vire« 
;. Croix du Mont Lou- 



1 sous Condrieu 



} 



in and Lunel. 



^cardan of MarseiUui') 
nmerois. Vins de Ca- > 
ie Malaga ) 

re, Cassis, Ciotat. Vins ") 



Place. 



Marne 

Aube 

C6te d*Or 
Yoime 

Sa6ne et Loire 
Puy de I>6me 

Dr6me 

Is^re 
Rhdne 

Gironde 

Bordogne 
Landes 

Gard 

Vaucluse 

Aube 
C6ted'0r 

Tonne 

Sadne et Loire 
Jura 

Gironde 

Loire 
Herault 

do. 



Bouches du 
Rh6ne 



Chmxactw. 



C Red Champagne wines 
•< of the second quality ; 
Clight and agreeable. 

Resembling the preceding. 

C Good Burgundies of the 
(.the third quality. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Not wines of note ; red. 

' Resembling red Hermi- 
mit^e; a little less full 
and fine, might be called 
Hermitage of the third 

.quality. 

f Red wines, very mid- 

l dling of the class. 
Resembling C6teR6tie. 

( Pouillac, St. Estephe, 

J good light red wines ; Cas- 

I telnau mediocre ; the 

v.other growths agreeable. 

C Resembling St. Emilion ; 

(.keeping well. 

f Ried, light coloured, 

\ with a harsn taste. 

C Red wines grown on the 

j banks of the Rh6ne ; will 

y not keep good more than 

V.siiyears. 

f Grood red wines; keep 

I well. 

C Champa^e; light and 

I agreeable, white. 

/ Tolerable wine ; not ex- 

l ported. 

C In considerable esteem 

< in Paris as wines of the 
Ctable. They are all white . 

C Much the same aa the 
(.preceding. 
White. 

Do. of middling quality. 

f Ditto ; consumed in the 

I country. 

C Second growths of thoso 

< famous and rich white 
C wines. 

r Rich, luscious, sweet 
wines, prepared in the 
•^ department of Herault, 
I and very little exported ; 
Lalso muscadines. 
C Rich sweet wines, boil- 
•< ed wines and malmseys, of 
(.good quality. 
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Tho sboTe are Ihe three flnt clasiei of Frencb winet, indndii 
which are conunonlj exported; there are, according to the beit* 
rities, >ii clasMB of red, seren of white, and four of vint de liqair 
these (eicluaire of the liit aboTe comprising tli@ choicest kiadt) 
are tvo hundred and fortj-threo while, nine ddu de limiaa; aiu 
hmulTed and sixty-three red wines, commeocing with the fouitii i 
The wines of Champagne descend six degrees in class andqoaUtj^ 
the importance of ascertaining the proper class by those whopiK 
them. It wo'ild occupy t«o much room to give the uimei e 
the growths and vineyards. The author has a list of aizteen bm 
in his possession, and the? donoCcomprise the whole byacmuida 
rnunbo'. 



TABLE OF DEPABTMENTAL PBODUCE. 

The following is the departmental product of the French meji 
the number of hectares of vines, the product in hectolitres per bed 
the value of the wines for each department, and the heclolitm 
tilled into brandy, being the first statement of the same uslonl 
authentic data published in this country. The whole are &m 
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DapartiiMnta. 



Yancluse 

Yend^ 

Vienne 

Yienne Haute 

Yosges 

Yonne 

Totals 



Haetarw 

or 

VllkM. 



HmIoUUw 
HMtara. 



Tbtal 

HaotoatrM 

ofWkM. 



32,038 16 
13,874,W1< 
21,423 20-671 
2,3511 15* 5S 
8,ll6 3f67i 
33,030 23- 30i 



1,736,056 



mean 
JW27 



362,206 
336.982 
435,451 
36p506 
100306 
886,604 



Talwte 



6,510,744 
3,369^90 
43S1,1M 
512,032 
1,905,720 
23,639.086 



35.075,689 540.389.296 



15.000 
11,000 
10,000 



2,500 

1,350 
2,288 






If 



5.»9||B80 



Add Brandy extracted firom the Murk 



Total Brandy flrom the Yine 821.MIJ 



751,96 



7MB 



An attempt was made some time ago to valae the Frendi 
according to their qualities, by M. ChaptaL Without being ~ 
on any positiye data, these calcuhitions carried the total 
718,941,675 fituics. The statement was an exaggerated oae. 
totals of the Cadastre, and more minute inquiries, haye 
that the foregoing table comes as near as possiUe to the truth, 
calculations of M. Chaptal thus made, it is, therefore, a waste oil 
to repeat here, having given the value of the wines in each 
partment, with a total annually of 540,389,298 francs, or 22,516^iQl>1 
sterling. 

The mean exportation of all kinds of wine may be rated at 
thing above 1,155,074 hectolitres annually, of whicb England 
only 14,367. These added to the wines consumed in distillation, 
about 6,384,953 hectolitres, leaving for wines drunk in France, 
manufactured into vinegar, and the like, 28,690,736. The 
tion of wine in all modes, therefore, reckoning the French 
at 31,000,000, cannot be anything like a hectolitre per head peri 

The value of the wines and spirits exported in 1S23 was 76,( 
francs ; it had increased in 1832, in quantity if not in ralue, to 28,761 
imperial gallons. The brandj exported is about 335,697*64 he 
per annum. 

To recapitulate, and add the other spirituous drinks in Fraiioe^< 
cept liqueurs. 

Hectolitres. 



TalneTintfl 

67,178^ 
640.38^ 



The brandv, averaging 19°, distilled from 

other substances tmui the grape 93.457 

Cider and Perry 8,868.788 

Beer 2,300.689 

Wine 85,075,689 

Total of aU kinds 46,338,673 

It has been estimated at about eighteen gallons, and the annualt 
of eight shillings per head, on 33,000,000 population. The ' " 

* Tlufl brandy is perhaps valued too high at 150 franca the lieototitiei 
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Iso been giren as the prodace of France and its disposal, the pro- 
rapposed to be 924,000,000 gallons. 

Consumed 1^ I)roprietoraxiot pajing duty 198,000,000 

Manufactured into brandy . 141,000,000 

Loss and waste with grower 91,344,000 

Ditto in conveyance and with dealers 44,00M00 

Exported „ 24,630,000 

Made into Tin^ar ^ 11,000,000 

Duty on consumption 306,000,000 

Fraudulent oonsumptiiOii 106,466,000 

or 42,000,000 hectolitres. 

inhabitants' of the towns consume 8,670*298 hectolitres, those of the 
y 19,122,707 hectolitre?. 

)0 28,690,736 hectolitres of wine are added 12,000,000 more for 
cider, and other liquids of a similar kind consumed, there cannot 
t)e reckoned, including waste, as much as 1^ hectolitre of con- 
tion per head for the population of France. 
i prices of the wines of France it would be of little use to give 
le current year, as they vary so much with the season. The 
. approximating as nearly as possible to mean prices are giren in 
lapters descriptive of the wines, and need not be repeated tabu- 

3 entire imports of French wine into Great Britain for the last 
■ed and fifty years were as foUow: the home consumption is in 
cases less, a part being exported. 





Taiu.Hds. GalL 


1729 


Tons. H<1s.G«IL 


1758 


TwoM. Hdii GkdL 




664 


2 


26 


894 





51 


274 


65 




3051 


3 


62 


1730 


636 





24 


1759 


338 


2 3 




IGU 





14 


1731 


1007 





42 


1760 


377 


2 37 




139 


8 


46 


1732 


865 


s 


44 


1761 


646 


2 16 




198 


3 


7 


1733 


840 





17 


1762 


303 


3 49 




168 





26 


1734 


780 


1 


56 


1763 


441 


2 61 




158 


3 


3 


1735 


667 


2 


48 


1764 


446 


1 7 




103 


2 


23 


1736 


628 


3 


4 


1765 


640 


2 26 




167 


1 


23 


1737 


633 


t 


65 


1766 


497 


3 7 




238 


1 


51 


1738 


471 


2 


22 


1767 


545 


1 69 




113 


3 


60 


1739 


607 


1 


61 


1768 


441 


2 39 




532 


1 


2 


1740 


866 


2 


47 


1769 


460 


2 3 




116 





39 


1741 


166 





86 


1770 


468 


2 27 




2551 


a 


26 


1742 


435 


3 


60 


1771 


A35 


3 20 




1198 


1 


65 


1743 


310 


1 


2 


1772 


475 


3 17 




1260 


2 


48 


1744 


657 


1 


10 


1773 


494 


1 61 




1670 


1 


49 


1745 


140 


3 


31 


1774 


560 


62 




1396 


1 


37 


1746 


86 


2 


32 


1775 


487 


1 43 




1798 


1 


42 


1747 


206 


1 


41 


1776 


434 


3 48 




1766 


2 


2 


1748 


414 
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40 


1777 


602 


1 35 




1366 





36 


1749 


464 


2 


33 


1778 


595 


2 3 




1247 
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20 


1750 


418 


1 


50 


1779 


363 


1 34 




1424 
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16 


1751 


461 
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28 


1780 


376 


1 33 




1037 
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3 38 
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67 
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10 


1782 
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3 14 




1087 


a 


14 


1754 


559 


1 


11 


1783 


370 


33 




633 


2 


41 


1755 


650 


1 


34 


1784 


385 


2 46 




1085 


3 


1 


1756 


564 


3 


44 


1785 


470 


1 41 




1105 





30 


1757 


350 


3 


24 


1786 


475 


2 16 



(continued) 
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Imperial Galloiu. 
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ROTJBSII,LON WINES. (Psge !«.) 
The Btatement in rcgnrd to tbeae wines in the body of the 
work waa printed as their position when the first edition wi 
lishcd. The folloning beare relation to the winuB of the proviuai 

" The department of the Pyrenees OrietrtaleB, part of the old ft 
Tuice of BoDSBilloii, containa now aboat 30,000 hectares of Tine*, # 
ducing 1 1'50 hectolitres per hectare, or 345,000 hectolitres in sll,i 
which the value is ahout 7,000,000 franca. The larger part of tlif 
wines is produced in the arrondisaements of Perpignan and C« 
They form two principal classes, known as ' Wines of the PW 
and 'Wines of Collioure and Banjuls.' The larger part of 
wines is eiported. The inferior qualities are conauised in the coati 
or carried into the neighbouring mountmns of the departments ■ ' 
borders of Spain. The beat qualities are bought for Paris, 
Brazil, and the United States. The grapes mosdy cnltirated a 
grenache, the mataro, and the crignane, for the red export wines. 11 
pique-pouille noir, and gria, the serret, blanquette, and mnscili ' 
fancy and white wines. The mataro gives tlie most colotir, sndi 
crignane the moat fruit. The grenache contains the most sacdi 
matter and greatest quantity of must. The miztare of all these - 
is the mode generally adopted ; still many old vines, including ap 
variety, are more or less appreciated in the mingling. 

" The muscadine vintage is the earliest, and begiOB at the end cf Si 
tember. A time is chosen when the weather is dry and tlie gnpei 
soil are still warmed by the sun. If the grapes are not all oM 
they are gathered at two different times, and are left at the footrfl 
tree until they are sufficiently dry and even shrivelled. They aw * 
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trodden and pressed. Some suffer the frnit to dry on the stem before 
it is gathered. The must of the muscadine grape, after it is pressed, 
is Tery saccharine and thick. It is placed in rats to ferment. This 
vine is often sold and deliyered after remaining fifteen or twenty days 
only in the vat, and without being cleared. In case the owner intends 
keeping it longer it is racked a month or two after the pressing, when 
it deposits very largely. 

*<The commune of ; Riyesaltes, distant six miles from Ferpignan, 
affords the best muscadine wine. All that is made, about 400 hec- 
tolitres, is sold at a high price to the merchants of Lower Languedoc, 
who use it to increase the aroma of the muscadine wines of their own 
districts. Some of the growers place it in their cellars, where it 
ameliorates, and will keep an indefinite time. 

" At Biyesaltes, and some other yineyards of the department, par- 
ticularly at Rodez en Conflent, the grenache grape is alone planted. 
'i*he must is not left to ferment upon the murk, or, if left, it is not for 
more than twenty-four hours. The fermentation takes place in the 
barrel. This wine is much esteemed, and presenres with age great 
deamess, vinosity, and bouquet. At ten or twelve years old it loses 
its colour, and takes a fine straw tint or that of a topaz. This class of 
wines is not sold, as it would be difficult to find a quantity sufficient 
for general purchase. It is the same with the Macabeo and Mal- 
vasia wines, which are made by a few persons only for family con- 
sumption. The white wines are made with the blanquette grape, 
produced from vines wholly of their own kind, or deposited from the 
black grapes with which they are often mingled in the vineyard. The 
vintage is completed at one picking, and not, as with the muscadines, 
at two. There are different qualities of these wines, more or less 
dry or sweet, the differences proceeding from the nature of the 
gravelly or quartzose soil in some vineyards, and the argillaceous 
or calcareous nature of others. About 800 hectolitres, planted with 
the blanquette grape, produce each on the average about twelve hecto- 
litres. 

" The red wines designed for exportation form the most important 
part of the Roussillon vintage. Although in this part of the south of 
France the time when the vine buds and blossoms is earlier than in the 
neighbouring departments of the Aude and the Herault, the vintage is^ 
later, and never commences for these wines before the first days 
of October in the plain, and at Collioure and Banyuls before the- 
8th. 

" In this part of France wine is rarely made in open vats, but gene- 
rally in large casks, called tonneaux a partes. The must from the press 
with the fruit is introduced by a square opening, closed by a covering 
having a small hole in the centre, through which the carbonic gas escapes 
j^ during the fermentation. A large part of this gas is thus condensed in 
the space between the surface of the must and the cask. The pressure 
thus arising upon the murk prevents a too rapid fermentation, and pre- 
serves the aroma and alcoholic part of the wine. By this means the 
surface of the murk is kept firom contact with the air, which tends ta 

2c 
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preTent aciditj. The skins of tbe grapes, too, are constazttly sahiMrged, 
and the extraction of the c(^oiiriikg matter is rendered mofe ooih 
plete. 

*^ When the fermentation is thought to haye terminated, the wioeii 
drawn off hj a cock inserted in the lower part of tl^ cauBk, and the 
mnrk is taken out hy the opening already described. The ybmd 
Collioure, Banjuls, and Port Vendres, are situated <»i the lower dofes 
of the I^nrenees which terminate in the Mediterranean. The soil is 
composed of schistose debris. To support the soil upon the steeper 
slopes, they form their yineyards in terraces. Tbe produce is less tbiB 
that of the Tines growing on the plains. Neither the one nor the other 
receiye dressing. The wines of Collioure and Banynls are fbaet uH 
sweeter than those of the plain, and also carry a higher iNrice. Tbej 
are bought by the merchants of Paris to ameliorate wines otberwise 
too harsh. 

^The wines of the plain are bought in a still larger quantity, ^ 
sales taking place shortly after the vintage. These wines are not 
racked before they are sold, when the sale is not deferred beyond ^ 
month of March, at which time the red wines are always radced. Is 
general this is done but once, and not again unless with the wines 
destio^ to be long kept. Some growers rack a second time in the 
March of the second year from the yintage, for which they choose dry 
weather. The wine is kept in the cask until it becomes raneiOf the 
name by which it is generally known in the country, and througboit 
France. It ameliorates in the cask by age. Care is taken not to mon 
the tartar which forms on the interior of the stayes, and diminishes 
evaporation through the pores of the wood. The red wines remain ten 
or fifteen years in wood, and at that age carry a golden colour, bnt 
even then they will not have attained ffill perfection. They deposit 
continually. If they are bottled they preserve their colour better, but 
as they form a crust and deposit, it is customary to decant them before 
they come to table. The muscadine wines are bottled at four yean 
old. Age deepens their colour, and it is the same with the other white 
kinds. The red wines of RoussUlon are remarkable fbr their fine deep 
colour and alcohol. They have the peculiar advantage that they do 
not spoil by remaining in casks or bottles but partially filled. The 
wines of Collioure, Banyuls, and Port Vendres, are distinguished by 
their richness, aroma, and fineness; when they have attained a certain 
age, they rival the wines of Andalusia. About sixteen thousand hec- 
tolitres are made. The wines of the plain have equal body, but they 
are drier, and their quality is more varied, according to the difierence 
in the nature of the soil, and the variety of the plant from which they 
come. The principal growths are those of Torremila, Comeilla de 1* 
Kivi^re, Pezilla, Balxas, Peyrestortes, Rivesaltes, Salces, and Terrets. 
The wines of Estagel, Latour, and Ussoul, are of less body than the 
former. There is a wine of this department, strong in body, deep in 
colour, of an excellent bouquet, and rich, soft taste, which bears great 
analogy to the wines of Portugal when old, without being as heady. 
It is called Masdeu, from the name of the vineyard producing it 
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between ColUoure and Perpignan. Masdeu, in the Catalan language, 
' which is the popular language of Boussillon, for a long time a part of 
' Catalonia, in Amgon, signifies * God's Farm.' It is the property of 

the bankers so well known, the Messieurs Fois Durand. Between 

3 CoUioure and Port Vendres there is a small vineyard, which produces 
k the Cosperon wine, a rich, sweet species. The prices of these wines are 
^ very variable, and rise, according to their age, very considerably. Red, 
^ of good quality, only valued at 24 guineas at the vintage, will be 150 
* guineas at ten or twelve years old. Kept in bottle, it brings a franc 
k and a half and two francs the bottle. Very old and fine qualities some- 
is times bring five and even six francs." 

r Legislation alone caused the change in our relations with France, 

I' and the rejection of her delicate for coarser wines. For more than a 

i century its influence has been felt, while attempting to exclude the 

ii produce of the vineyards of that country from our markets by dif- 
ferential duties. It is not difiScult to trace the seeds of this commercial 

I dissonance to the reign of Charles n., during which the French king 

I (acting under the advice and in agreement with the system of his 

If minister Colbert), having imposed some duties upon English goods, the 

i kr lo^w was applied. 

} **Itwas about the same time (1667) that the French and English 

9 b^aa mutually to oppress each other's industry, by the like duties 

^ and prohibitions, of which the French, however, seem to have set the 

g tot example. The spirit of hostility which has subsisted between the 

3f iwo nations ever since, has hitherto hindered them from being mode- 

^ rated on either side." — Smith* a Wealth of Nations. 

di Notwithstanding these checks and discouragements to the French 

^ trade, our consumption of Portuguese wines was forced down to 1689; 

^ but the revolution which occurred in that year, by widening our 

^. political differences with France, had some effect in obliging the people 

4 of this country to seek elsewhere for their supplies of that beverage 
g. which, in all a^s and in all countries, has been so much prized by 
'^ man. 

rij The notion that in taking wine from France we promoted the benefit 

I of that country exclusively, while Portugal returned the traffic in wine 

ji by taking our woollen goods, as if France, if she did not take woollen 

g goods, took nothing in exchange, is a proof how ignorant we then were 

^ of the simplest principles of political economy. The following returns 

i! show our trade with France before we attached ourselves to Portugal 

exclusively: 

j Years. French. Porti^uese. 

J Tuns. Tuns. 

1675 7,495 20 

1676 9,645 83 

1677 6,789 176 

1678 7,212 199 



81,141 478 



jj In 1679 the French wiues were prohibited. 
i^ 2c2 
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Teiurs. French. Portugaese. 

Tuns. Tons. 

1670 8 1,01S 

1680 1 1,008 

1681 1,718 

1682 18,860 

1683 16,772 

1684 11,6U 

1686 12,885 

4 58,862 

French trade re-opened, 1686. 

Tears. French. Portuguese. 

Tuns. Tuns. 

1686 12,670 286 

1687 15,518 827 

1688 14,218 4i& 

1689 11,109 579 

68,515 1640 

Thus, in four years, the consumption of French wines, on the open* 
ing of the trade, nearly equalled in four years that of Portugal in 
seven. 

Prior to that important era our demand for French wines amounted 
at times to 20,000 tuns per annum.* The war which broke out in 1689 
occasioned a stoppage of our supplies from France; and though the 
peace of 1693 was instantly followed by an increased import of French 
wines, notwithstanding the action of heavy diflferential duties, yet the 
durable commencement of the Oporto trade may be fixed about this 
period. 

Thus the "Farewell to Wine," published in 1693, runs — 

Some claret, boy ! — Claret, Sir ! Lord, there's none I 
Claret, Sir ! why, there's not a drop in town ; 
But we've the best red port. — What's that you call 
Red port ?— A wine, sir, comes from Portugal ; 
I'll fetch a pint, &c. 

And Prior, who flourished at this time, has frequent allusions to the 
change in the beverage: 

Else (dismal thought) our warlike men 
Might drink thick ]port.—Alma^First Canto. 

And again — 

And in a cottage or a court 

Drink fine champagne, or muddled port— Third Canto. 

Again — 

Or if it be his fate to meet 

"With folks who have more wealth than wit. 

He loves cheap port.-— Prior'* Chameleon, 

But spite of the poets, legislation and economy prevailed, and we 
accordingly find red port, or some of the other wines of Portugal were 

* A tun of wine is two pipes. 
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introduced; for it must be borne in mind, that formerlj the consump- 
tion of Lisbon white wines was verj great. 

In 1697, 4774 tuns of Portuguese wines were imported, while only 
two tuns were brought from France, instead of 14,000, or, according 
to some, 20,000 tuns, but nine years before. 

The support which the Stuarts receired at the court of France, and 
the intrigues of Louis XIY. in Spain, contributed to make the English 
gOYemment encourage a still closer amity with Portugal. Though the 
imports of French wines had again risen to 1800 tuns, the average in 
1701 and 1702, when the war was again renewed, the supplies dimi- 
nished, and, to complete their exclusion, the Methuen treaty was 
signed in December, 1703. 

By that treaty it was stipulate that on condition we admitted the 
wines of Portugal at one-third less duty than those of France, Portugal 
would receive " the woollen cloths and the rest of the woollen manu- 
factures of the Britons till they were prohibited by the laws." Aided 
by the ten years* war, the effect of the treaty was, that the imports of 
iSrench wines were reduced to 200 tuns in annual average or there- 
abouts; but when the Treaty of Peace and Commerce was signed in 
1712, the historian says that **a day being appointed by the Commons 
to deliberate on the Treaty of Commerce, very just and weighty ob- 
jections were made to the 8th and 9th articles, importing that Great 
Britain and France should mutually enjoy all the privileges in trading 
with each other that either granted to the most favoured nation, and 
that no liigher customs should be exacted from the commodities of 
France than were drawn from the same productions of any other 
people. The balance of trade having long inclined to the side of 
France, some duties had been laid on all the productions and manu- 
factures of that kingdom, so as almost to amount to a total prohibi- 
tion." " Some member observed, that by the treaty between England 
and Portugal the duties charged upon the wines of that country were 
lower than those laid upon the wines of France; that should they 
now be reduced to an equality, the difference of freight was so great 
that the French wines woidd be found much cheaper; and as they were 
more agreeable to the taste of the nation in general, there would be no 
market for the Portuguese wines in England." — Smollett's continuation of 
Hume, year 1713. 

No wonder that those interested in the Portuguese trade found the 
advance of the French imports from 116 tuns in 1712 to 2551 tuns in 
1713 " a very just and weighty objection," especially if taken in con- 
nexion with what is stated at page 82 of " Original Documents concern- 
ing the injurious effects and impolicy of the Portuguese Royal Company 
at Oporto," published in London, 1813, "that so late as 1715 the 
Portuguese were supposed to have been ignorant of the art of preparing 
wine for exportation:" aye, twelve years after the treaty forcing them upon 
Englishmen was signed ! 

Influenced at once by hatred of France, disgusted at the treacherous 
treatment of our allies, by the then existing government, and a desire 
to be rid of the ministry, Parliament refused to sanction that Treaty 
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of CoDmiefce, and the differential duties were conttilttdd in ftUl flif. 
These, in 1726, according to a '' Complete View of Uie BiitiakCmitQM) 
by Henry Crouch, of the Custom-house, London," consisted of ddlti)- 
smj^ new subsidy, additional duty, cognage, impost, ttdditioiial iM|Mt 
French wine, French duty ; and though at this diatanoft of ttet tkl 
modes of ascertaining the e^tact amount to an unpractised p«RM»iie 
fkr from facile, yet the following, it is belieycd, will b« fovuid tht MM 
levied respectively on French and Portuguese wines. 

The terms " filled" and " unfilled" were modes of efttrf . 'Wken tts 
merchant took on himself the payment of the duties on the *'a<Stiil 
content^" as it is now expressed; that is, on the exact quanti^ttte 
cask contains ; the wines were entered " filled." With a Tiew, lioweitr, 
to save very rigid examinations, an allowance of ten per cent, wai nfede 
for leakage on the voyage ; and where this satisfied the merckamt^ he 
then entered the wines ** unfilled." 



1726.— DUTIES PER Ttm ON WINES. 



FEBirCH. 
FUled. 

For sale » £46 11 8 

Private use... 40 8 10 
Retailers 49 11 10 



UnflUed. 
£46 6 8 
46 17 4 
48 3 7 



POSTUGUBSB. 
Fined. 

Porsale £20 7 8 £17 1$ 9 

Priva4euse... SI S 6 .. M 9H 

BetaUers 21 17 6 W 8 2 



A trifling difference of duty attached at that time to the uses Ibr which, 
in the entry at the Custom-house, it was declared the wines w«are in- 
tended to be applied. 

It would be easy to show that drawbacks may exercise either a veiy 
partial or prejudicial effect, or both ; at this period they were constituted 
so as eminently to favour Portugal, and injure France. 



1726. — DRAWBACKS ON WINE PER TUW. 

PSEIfCH. POKTFQUBSB. 

Filled. Vnfined. , FOled. Uofflki 

Forsale £2118 8 £19 18 10 For sale £16 5 % «14 tS 

Private use... 22 6 6 20 6 Private use... 16 17 6 14 MU 

Retailers 22 11 9 21 3 6 I Retailers 17 5 6 16 17 3 

Leaving, as follow, the actual amount levied should the wines be ex- 
ported ; and in those days neither docks, nor bonded vaults, nor the ware- 
housing system, which created both, were in existence: 



PRENCH. 

Filled. Unfilled. 

Porsale^ £26 W B £26 7 10 

PriTEteuse... 26 17 6 26 11 4 

Retailers 27 1 27 1 



POBTUGUSSS. 

FHML tJaffllei 

Forsale £4 1 11 £31$ ( 

Private use... 4 8 .... SISH 
Retailers 4 12 4 12 



The effect of such heavy duties, from the unworthy hatred borne to 
everything French by the minister of the day, in endeavouring to force 
a taste for Portuguese wine, by making the people i>ay heavily for tint 
to which they had been long accustomed, caused mucli snniggling. b 
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a report of a committee of the Hoase of Commons relative to the 
costoms in 1733, it appeared that from 1723 to 1725 no less than 4738 
hogsheads of wine had been knovm&om informations to have been run 
In Devon, Dorset, and Hants alone I The habits of a i)eople cannot be 
<dianged at the whim of a chancellor of the exchequer, without ex- 
tensiye demoralisation. Port came into use in London before it was 
relished in the country. Aa invitation fix)m a friend in Deyonshire 
runs: "If you can leave bowls of Bourdeaux for a pint of port." 

None can fail to see why Portugal at that time supplied us with 
thousands, while France sent only hundreds of tuns. It may suffice to 
add on account of the duties levied on French and Portuguese wines, 
Itom 1786 inclusive; premising it with this single observation, that 
while we were patronising the wines of Portugal by such discriminating 
duties^ the Portuguese were sagacious enough to perceive that more 
was done than was needful, and actually imposed an export duty to 
England only ! Not only, then, were we taxed to exclude French 
wines, but so taxed as to contribute liberally to the Portuguese ex- 
cheqiKi^ 



DUTIES ON FRENOH AND PORTUGUESE WINES FROM 1786 TO 
( 1831 INCLUSITE, PER IMPERIAL GALLON. 



Yean. French. 


Fortugneae. 


TeaxK 


1 

Ftenoh. 


Fortngraese. 


1 f cH> ••••••••• 

1787 

1788 to *.*. 

1795 

1796 to .... 
1798 to .... 

1801 

1802 

1803 , 

1804 


8. d. 
8 8f 

6 2i 
4 6 

7 4i 
10 2| 
10 6i 
10 2} 
10 7i 

12 bi 

13 64 


8. d. 
4 2 
3 6f 

3 

4 lOf 
6 9f 
6 Hi 

6 9f 

7 

8 3 

9 


1805 to .... 

1813 

1814 to .... 

1819 

1825 

1826 

1831 


8. d. 

13 8i 

19 8} 

18 81 

13 9 

7 Hi 

7 3 

5 6 


8. d. 
9 li 
9 1 
9 1\ 
9 U 
4 9f 

4 10 

5 6 Stm 
Rxisting.with 8d. 
addition-^total 

5 • 



^B^m the period of oar Revolution, then, to 1831, French wines 
had no opportunity of competing witii those of Portugal in our mar- 
kets, being burdened by the action of these very heavy discriminating 
duties. 

But it may be asked, how it happens that though these duties were 
equalised in 1831, no material increase is yet observable in the Par- 
liamentary or other returns of the quantity consumed ? 

Among other causes, it is thought that the following have con- 
tributed to keep the demand contracted, and also to hinder the official 
returns, which are often but " false facts," from showing any increase. 

1st. The very reduction of the duty, by rendering the French wines 
then most in use less recherchi as a luxury, because less costly, would 
and did make them less valued by their former consumers, the 
rich and great, while as yet no other class of the community was 
familiarised either with them or any of the other varieties of French 
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wines, *' respecting many of lohichj in England, as Utile is known as of 
Skiraz.*' 

2nd. The alarm which the cholera produced tended materially to 
diminish the call for French wines, while, by way of compensation, it 
fell on the brandies of France. 

3rd. In importance may be ranked the frequent changes of dntf, 
oftener affecting French than Portuguese wines, in addition to their 
more onerous character, especially that of 1813, amounting almost to 
prohibition. 

Besides, time must be allowed for inquiry as to the most smtabie 
wines for preparation to suit our markets, as also to prepare them 
after the choice is made, for only oid wines are suited to y.iigi«m1- 
Security is an inherent principle in the right application of capital; 
and good wines for our market can only be had after long preparatioB. 



WINES OF THE GIRONDE. 
WITH ATZBAOE PBICES SINCE THE PEACE AS SOLD JSTEW BT THE OBOWSSS. 

In three or four years the increase for keep and shipping is 45 additionaL 



Medoc 

liafitte, Latour, Chateau Margot 

lUiusan, Durfort, Laficombe, Leoville, Branne, 
Mouton^ Larose 

Ctorce, Kirwan, Ch&teau d'Isson, 3Ialescot, 
Brown, Ducru, Tichon, Cabarras, Cosse 

Calon. Giscours, Toujct, Loyac, Lacolonie, 
Lorlagune, Daleure, Dubignon, Ferriere, 
Diirand, Palmer, Desmirail, St. Pierre, Du- 
luc, Bechcville, Maiidari, Montrose, Daux.. 

Poutet, Canet, Bedout, Ducasse, Grand Pui, 
Turine, Darmaillac, Montpclon, Bataily, 
Duliard, Croiset, Carnct, Coutanceau, Pop, 
Pergenson, Tronquoy, Morin, Lcbose 

Of good St. Estephe, Pouillac, Soussan, Mar- 
gaux, Cantenac 

The same, lower quantities 

Common of the same, and Lower M^doc 

Total tuns in all M6doc, ordinary year... 

Geayes. 

Haut Brion 

Second ditto 

Third ditto 

Common 

St. Emillon. 

First class 

Second ditto 

Palus, C6TE8, &c. 

Good Cwgo "Wine 

Lower ditto 

Produce of Giroude in common years. . . 



Good 
Tean. 



trs. 
3000 

2700 

2400 

1800 

1600 

1000 
600 
450 



2700 

1500 

800 

500 



700 
450 



400 
800 



Middling. 



1750 
1400 
1200 

1000 

900 

600 
400 
300 



1600 
700 
500 
300 



400 
280 



250 
200 



Bad. 



trs. 
400 

350 

325 



300 

280 
250 
220 



350 
300 
280 
250 



225 

200 



ISO 
150 



Tnas. 



800 

620 
650 

750 

1,100 

6,000 
20.000 
20,000 



49,420 



200 

8.000 

10,000 



1,000 
8,000 



30,000 
1OO.000 



961,680 
{continue 
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Tguem, Coulet, Durvi, La Fauri6, Binaud, 
Dayme 

Perot, Dert, Guirouz, Baptiste, Carle. Per- 
naud. Cave, Latour blanche, Ihibosccb 
Biousec. Boucheraud, St. Brioe 

mhao, Herso& Fiton, Em^rigon, tDarche, 
Mareilhao, Laffont, Laborde, MonfiEdllis, 
Piles, Duboscq, Bran 

Ordinary Wines of Sauteme, Barsac, Freig- 
nac 

Ctirons, Podensac, F^uvues. Toulains, Tire- 
lade, Arbal«L P^jo8, St. Ptkjs 

Blanauefort, villeneuve, L^ognau 

7IaB,Landira8, Budos. St. Seve, St. Medard, 
St. Morillon, Labrede, Castres, St. Croix, 
Loupia<v Langoiran, Bor^he, Tabanac, 
Faillet, Bioms, Besage, Cadillac 

Gambers, Quinsac, Camblanes, Bouillac, Flo- 
rae, Jeuac 

Sutre deux mors 

Ayerage ofWhite Wines in the Gironde.. 



Good 
Yaan. 


vnaanng. 


Bod. 




tn. 


frs. 


frs. 


1100 


700 


300 


950 


600 


300 


600 


400 


240 


460 


300 


200 


600 
400 


860 
250 


180 
170 


270 


200 


135 


160 
150 


140 
120 


110 
90 


• «• 


• ■• 


• • « 



4^0 

700 

427 

1,600 

'2,400 
550 

8,000 

2,000 
12,000 



28,127 



The export of French wines to England diminished as follows :— 1828, 948,733 
gallons ; 1829, 792,171 gallons ; 1830, 605,908 gallons; 1840, 239,172 gallons : 1850^ 
842,223 gallons. This arises from the want of an exchange of goods between the 
two countries. Cash must be remitted for wine purchases. 



No. m. 

WINES OP THE SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES — SPANISH. 



Wines. 

Val de Penas 

Manzanares 

OiudadBeal 

Albacete 

Vino Tinto, Alicant 

Mataro 

Torre, Beni Carlos, Santo Do-") 
mingo, Segorbe, Perales, Vi- {■ 
ncroz ) 

Hospital 

Carignena 

Tinto Olivencia 

Tinto di Sota,or Tintilla 



Place. 



New Castile 

Manzanares 

New Castile 

Ditto 

Yalentia 

Catalonia 

Yalentia 

Arragon 

Ditto 

Estramdura 

Andalusia 



Charaoter. 



f Good body, deeper than 
i Bourdeaux m colour. 
An inferior Val de Penas. 
A tolerable red wine. 
Ditto. 

C Yellowish red colour, 
iwhen old called Fon- 
Uellol. 

Good bodied and generous. 
( Wines of good body, 
) some of the most esteem- 
yed red growths of the 
(^country; colour deep. 
( Excellent flavour and 
< body, from the Gamacho 
C grape. 

f A vino tinto from the 
(. Gamacho grape. 
C Excellent red wine, the 
l best in Spain, 
f A sweet reddish cordial 
(.wine. 

CeontmuedJ 



\ 
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Wln«tb 



Ribidavia 
Chaooli ... 



Guindre 

Tinto di Malaga. 



{ 



Aleyor . 

Palma... 

Cordova 

Mirando doSbro ...» 

Carbezon 

Terra del CMnpo . 

Velez Malaga 

Malaga 

Podro Ximenes 

Malaga Xeres 

Xeret vino teco, pale and brown ( 

Abocado ...•«.. 
Huesca 



• • • *««% ■•••••••••• 



{ 



Pfturete .... 

Negro BmmjIo ^ 
Montilla .... 



■ »«%•«• •**% •«r%%'V%'« 



Boija 

San Lucar di Baramcda 
Manzanilla 



{ 



Zalonge and Carlon ... 

Yepes 

Fuen^eral 

Sitges and the Priory 

Peraltaand Tadela «.. 



Alba Flora 

Vidona -. 

Verdonia ..« ., 

Palma ^ 



FUoe. 

Gallicia 
Biicay 

Malaga 

INtto 

Miaor«i.nMir 

Mooatlwirtti 

Minorca 

Andalusia 

Old Castile 

YalladaM 

Old Castile 

Malaga 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Xeres de la 

Frontera 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto and St. 

Luoar 

Kiebla, Anda- 
Ittsia 

liota 

Cordova 

Arragonand 
Tarragona 
Andalusia 

Ditto 

Ditto 

New Castile 

Ditto 

Catalonia 

Navarre 

Minorca 
Minorca 

The Canaries 
Ditto 
Ditto 



An ordiaaxy red wine. 
A Tery harah anstere wine. 
' Dark, ila.vottred «tt 



Character. 



{ 



/ Mdom«xporttd agMd 
(.wine. 

A T«t wim 

on tlie IflUad. 
fkill bodied 






1 

r Good red wines of ft( 
Coountty. 

A loackyoB swieel wine. 
Ditto, with « bunit tartft. 
Ditto, fine and delioate. 
EesenobUns aherxy, iif» 

1 Bale and brown shMiy. 

A second vrowth sheny 

A yellowish white wine 

*> A sweet wine of 6|^t 

i amber oolonr. 

Used to lower the 8he^ 
ries at Xeres, of whiciiU 
is an inDeoior spei^es. 

f A sweet wine oT a yel- 

(low colour. 

< A dry wine of good boo- 

C quet and flavour. 

j A luscious wine. 

A light red muscadine, 
f Dry white, of inferior 
Iquahty; tkvuidnpaft. 
Ditto. 

A well-flavoured red wine. 
A vin de liqueur. 
Mahnseys of two qualities. 
C White dessert wines- 
] Peralto is a Bancno when 
Ca^ed. 

A vtn de liqueur. 
A dry kind of Rhenish. 
f A wine resembling Ma- 
I deira, of inferior qvaOitor. 
A green wine, not now 
made. 

A rich Malmsey, having 
a taste of the pine-api^ 





*n,.Hd 


.(Wl. 




Tm... Hdi 


(Wl, 




r„..Hj,,o.u. 


iroo 


13.6M 


^ 


aB79 I 


■~^ 


a.iM 1 ss 




















7;<M 












6,046 3 ao 


™ 


l,M9 


ai 


17" 


4168 ■ 


*8 


law 


BJ9S S 25 




J.OII 






xaa i 




1907 


7;flJ0 3 2B 


T« 


VU 

«,«! 


15 


17W 


MI3 ' 


11 


IMS 


1I.D9<: 9 B 


708 


•,BW 




17»9 


3133 i 










4;so* 






M43 : 








1; 


fl,5Sl 
fi,T86 

7,031 
8,47» 
9,M1I 


M 


175a 


»m \ 


M 




H,06S li -24 
Betums lop^t by tiro 
8,011 1 SSi 


ii" 


im 


BO 


17(17 


3M9 ! 


W 




S:^ i ,i^ 


1719 


VM 












4,303 3 IB 1-L« 


iriD 


S;m3 


% 


i;;; 


H?? ; 


j1 


im 


s:jJ5 1 14 USO 


IvM 


iS'oM 




im 


Im^ 1 


fa 




Imporial jtallona. 




S^SIS 








M 






ITZ4 

me 


7>T» 
8,7Ga 
IO,G30 


W 


1779 


liifi i 


4a 


ua 


4,242,70* 


1738 


lfl.S.W 


M 














will} 










1,668,409 




sldse 


41 








I93D 


lfi03.m 


ITM 


9,JM 
9.0M 


la 


I'm 


MM : 


« 


IU» 


»,ia3,n3i 




slssa 












a,'oao!o99 


nw 




^ 


1JS« 


3701 1 


'j 


)839 


S>8!4I3 


1739 


S 


M 




S9B» i 


'J 


IMS 


aj97,o;ii 


17411 


e,5»fi 




17B1 








I,'bT»!m7 










»ass 1 






»,3O0,r60 
















9,413.931 






3G 


1791 








lt2«L;796 


I7M 


'«! 


10 




mi 3 

*W2 1 


IB 


IM* 




1t47 


s" 


« 


i"s 




30 


1910 


2fll)2!lail 


iFi 


Vos 


" 


IMO 
IBOl 


B3M : 


if 




S.372,17B 



In 1849, the Spanish goTernment, besides the usnal mode of impor- 
tation, permitted English bottles to be introduced into Cadiz, to be 
filkd a^te and exported, in order to guard against d ~ 



I 
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Ian d, and that the wines might be exported strictly according to the 
class and price stated. The finest wines come thus into England in 
cases at fifty shillings per dozen. Soleras, sixteen years in irood, 
Amontillado Fassado at ten, common pale Cortado, or dinner sheny, 
at thirty shillings, and Manzanilla at forty. The house of Goimai 
and Co., Port St. Mary and Tower Hill, London, seems to have begun 
this business, in order that conyenience andcerttiinty as to quality and 
quantity might be attained. 

No.V. 

Wine imported into Great Britain from the Canaries, from 1785 to 

1849. 





Tom. Hda.0aI1 

• 


1809 


Tons. Hdi. OalL 


1831 


ImpaialOaHoiis. 


1785 


65 2 


35 


1569 12 


105375 


1786 


69 1 


44 


1810 


1563 3 44 


1833 


97,2fl9 


1787 


83 2 


39 


1811 


1139 3 51 


1833 


7«,803 


178S 


118 


46 


1812 


2266 2 33| 


1834 


68382 


1789 


27 2 


48 


1813 


No returns 


1835 


50,956 


1790 


139 1 


50 


1814 


2039 44^ 






1791 


77 1 


62 


1815 


2327 3 414 




Home oonsmop' 


1792 


158 1 


27 


18 ir. 


835 3 




tiontoStbJaiu 


1793 


57 


37 


1817 


1132 2 40 




1887. 


1794 


186 1 


24 


1818 


1762 1 34 


1836 


51,120 


1795 


136 


38 


1819 


1578 54} 


1837 


41,864 


1796 


lit 1 


38 


1820 


1071 1 15 7-10 


1838 


97,979 


1797 


1 1 


45 


1821 


892 3 42 


1839 


35,178 


1798 


434 1 


15 


1H22 


810 3 5-20 


1840 


29,489 


1799 


« • t 








1841 


25,772 


1800 


65 


12 




Imperial gallons. 


1842 


21,169 


1801 


37 1 


40 


1823 


169^12 


1843 


20,597 


1802 


137 3 


21 


1824 


247,494 


1844 


20,650 


1803 


113 3 


61 


1825 


•254,278 


1845 


20,260 


1804 


199 1 


59 


1826 


273,558 


1846 


25.312 


1805 


229 


53 


1827 


417,703 


1847 


22,921 


1806 


537 3 


47 


1828 


107,919 


1848 


21311 


1807 


60S 


46 


1829 


80,808 


1849 


19,868 


1808 


1683 1 


28 


1830 


83,822 







No. VI. 
SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES — GERMAN. 

WINES OF THE BHINE AlTD MOSELLE. 



Wines. 



Johannisberger 
Steinberger 



Eudeshei- ") Berg 

mer I Hinterhaiiser. 



Place. 



Johannisberg 

Rheingau 
Rheingau, six 
leagues from 
Mayence, facing 
Bingen; on the 
hill and slope be- 
hind the houses 



Character. 



( Grown near the Schkas- 
J Johannisberger, in the fet 
lot first growths already 
V.given. 

•A very fine growth. 



(eonUiwed) 
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WInM. 



nheimer .. 

jrich 

«mer 

cher 

uuemnilch 
eimer 



leimer 



Bnbergep . 
scheimer 



sheimer .. 
iheimer .. 
iheimer.. 

inheimer 



nberger 



zberger 

h 

igon 

en 

Drt 

agne Vert 

1 and Valdrach 



K)rt 



iracli 

5rbach 

orzheimer 



zmgen 

ndorf 

bourg Hamen 



g 

iburger 
burger 



andHuhn. 
jrboeg 



Place. 



{ 



} 



Mayence 

district 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Worms 

TheBMne 



C Spire, on the ^ 
(.River Maine 3 



Ehcingau 

CNear May-') 
■< ecce,the pa- > 
C latinate ) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



} 



{ 



} 



Ditto 

C Moselle. 
< Treves dis- 
C trict 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Moselle, 

Witlich 

Canton 
Near Mayence 
{ Becher bach ") 
1 Canton } 
Upon the Ahr 

On the Moselle 

NearBacharach 

Ditto 

Near Bonn 

Near Coblentz 

fNearNeider") 

(. Breisig } 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Near Treiss 

Niedar 

Heimbach 

Rhine 



Character. 



{ 



} 



( 



(* Lighter than Johannis- 

(.border j fine bouquet. 
A highly prized wine. 

C Lighter than Johannis- 

Iberger, but delicate. 
Ditto. 

A good wine, with fine 
flavour and body. 
Ditto. 

r Hence the word hock. 
The first rarowth is the 
prime hock wine of the 
importer. Light, agree- 
able. — 12*08 average of 
spirit. Some kinds, when 
new, contain as much as 
14*37, according to Mr. 
Brande. 

( Choice wine, of fine fia- 

(.vour. 



C Light, a^eeable, good 
1 bouquet. 

An excellent wine. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, light and delicate. 
f An excellent wine, light 
(.and delicate. 

Of first quality. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Second quality. 
( Moselle, noted for diu- 
(.retic qualities. 

Secondary Moselle. 

Wine once in high repute. 
Secondary Moselle. 

Called wine of the Ahr. 
f Considered one of the 
(.Moselle wines. * 

A light Rhine wine. 

Inferior ditto. 

A secondary wine. 

Ditto, a Rmne wine. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ccontinu«d} 
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wines. 



Engehohe.... 

Neiderborf.. 
Leinenbom . 

Bangert 

Bosenhech .. 
Eeiisberger . 
Wurzgarten 



Amfuhr 



Rothenberger. 
Scharlach 



Both 



Konigsbach 

Weirmeim 

Forst 

Ungstein 

Scmerstein and Narden 

Epstein 

Phillipsech 

Beichenberg and WUdenstcin 



Fdnerbach and Laufen 



Hoidelberger and Kleingenbergcr 
Riohenau Island 



]\Ieresbcrg and Uberlingen 

Cretzingen 

Bcr^hausen and Stellingen 

T$enngfield and Zeil 

Lindau and Bavenspurg 

Schweinfurt 

Licst 

Stein 



FUcM. 



La Harpe 

Eschemdorf and Sehalhsberg 

Bischofsheim 



Calmus 



Guben 

Meissen.... 
Franconia 



} 



Assmannshiluser . 



Bessingheimer 



OntheKahe 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tarbach 

Tarben 

C Burg, left -) 

< bank of the > 

L Rhine ) 

Geisenheim 

Mt. Schar- \ 

lachberg S 

CNear Hoch-S 

"5 heim. Spire >■ 



{ 



{ 



} 



r Near Fri- *) 
\ bourg, at ( 
f Baden- C 
\. weiler J 



{ 



} 



C district 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Wisbaden 

Near 
Frankfort 

Ditto 

Erbach 

Near Fri- 

bourg, at 

Baden* 

weiler 

Baden 

Lake of 

Constance 

Near the Lake 

Baden 

Ditto 

Bavaria 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Wiirtsberjf 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Near Ha- 
nau, Frtuik- 
fort 
r Treififen- 
3 stein, near 
") Aschaffen- 
V. bourg 

Saxony 

Franconia 
(-ThoRhein- 
•< gau, near 
C Rudesheim 

r Lauffen, > 
(.Wirtemberg/ 



[ 



} 
I 

} 



f CaUedwineoftheKabe. 
(. seoondary wines. 

lUtto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Secondary MomUq. 
Ditto. 



{ 



Ditto. 

Soft, delicate, prime win- 
Fine flavoured; ridi 
aroma. 

Hock of good quali^. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Tolerable winet. 

Middling wines. 

Ditto. 
<* Inferior Bhinsviaal 
equality. 

(■ These are considered tbe 
(.best wiues of Baden. 

Good wines of the ecm^- 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

> Inferior wine. 

C Excellent wino, Bih» 
I ish character. 

Ditto, of averydearpficfr 
C Inferior, but often m 
I for Stein. 

Inferior to Stein. 

(" A tolerable wine, kb» 
Ibling Rhenish. 

A vin de liqueur. 

Very poor wines. 

A vin de paille ; aionuAJ 
C Eoual to the seconded 
•j of Burgundy ; exceW 
Cbodv. I 

Well tasted, goodm 
uet; called wine of til 



{ 



t 



eckor. 



fcontinved) 



w^ 


H«. 


<W««r- 




s 

BaiariB 
Bwonj 
BUo 

NmrchitBl 
( Nau- Lou. ■) 

MartiBUj- 
Gri9on» 






































BQ 


f Poor, tliouih eateetnea 
f A'goodwina, culled nl^o 




Ijtae of Blood, te« d»-| 








ytaiCmiuaMt...^ 


r EausJ to third class Bm^ 






>«...- - 

J^-jtaiiirtto':;:::::::;:":; 


DryiriiiB. 

TolmblB of tbo countT)'. 


^v::;;:::::;:;::::r:::::::} 


( Hed .and «Wto, and 

tqonlltj. 

( Aromatii^ white, fpoin 
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Tlmi.HilO.IL 






(M 1 17 
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i7ia 


t»* I 2* 


IMl 




13 




























































M4 9 Bl 




4U 1 1« 




3?s 








1719 


418 49 




61 G 







TWHa.0^ 




iwad.<wi 




TDuBdl.OUL 


„„ 


MO i 




Ifi4 S 6* 




11 


MS 5 

31i ! 




1 


11* 39 

ISl M 


i 


Kf-ff 
















ItJi 


aw a 


It 




U4 1 M 


1831 


MS 3 31 I-M 


l»« 


aso 


16 




S!i? 




ImparUl GiMB 










































IT« 


IM 1 


IS 


l?99 


i» i ar 


IKH 




l!W 


Vn I 




IS 






71^1 






























ITM 


m ': 


IB 


I7M 


K I 

W 3 «5 


1§3« 
IMO 


*S.!H 
44*07 

S!,au 

60.0K 
M,i85 
















I7ci9 


1?^: 


M 


iiy? 


110 S9 


IS 


55.774 



AND THIBD CtASBES. 



CamaTclloa, or Lisbon ^ ^^Jj" 

Buoells* Near Lisbon 

Vluho de Termo GBtrerondun 

Setuval Ditto 



f Swfetiflh. whitfc wdl im 
"lln England. 
f A fiery wino, from bOI 
- iK^ing mingltrf with it: » 
I, thine liko Bbtsw wbenlB 
5 A light oniljiary vnieof 

r TwQ kindfi, diT, wid e 
IcuUnei bothgooiL 
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Kama. 



Lamego 

AlenquOT, Mon^aon 

Santorin 

Bom a Barra 

Colarai 

Pezo da Begoa, Abasas, Yil-' 
larinho des Freires, Gor- 
vaens, Alyaco^s do Oorgo, 
Honnida, Guials, Conve- 
linhas, GalafUra 



Greropiga 



Frortiuw or Town. 



Near Coimbra 

Estremadura 

Near Lisbon 

Near Lavadrio 

Near Cintra 

OntheBouro 



General 



An inferior kind of Bordeaux. 

C As the former, but somewhat 

X better in quality. 

An ordinary wine. 

A good wine. 

A ught port, of good quality. 

C Winea of the Bouro, of the 
< first and second qualities, or 
CPeitoria and Bamo. 

C Used to mingle with the na- 
jtural growths— an artificial 
1 mixture to assimilate wines to 
V.various tastes. 



No. IX. 
PORTUGAL WINES imported into Great Britain flpom 1700 to 1849. 





Tana. Hds. OftlL 


1737 


Tnnn. Hdfl. QaSL 


1774 


Tuns. HdH. Gall. 


1700 


7,757 


1 


47 


14,985 


1 


14 


13,773 


2 


39 


1701 


7,408 


3 


31 


1738 


11,487 


2 


10 


1775 


12,658 


3 


61 


170* 


5,924 


3 


00 


1739 


11,747 


1 


47 


1776 


12,755 


1 


13 


1703 


8,845 


1 


60 


1740 


7,524 


3 


28 


1777 


14,482 





55 


1704 


9,924 


2 


49 


1741 


16,559 


1 


14 


1778 


11,871 


1 


46 


1705 


8,449 


2 


59 


1742 


15,270 





20 


1779 


10,127 


2 


9 


1706 


7,709 





23 


1743 


16,611 


2 


56 


1780 


17,107 


1 


48 


1707 


9,011 


3 


44 


1744 


8,028 


3 


27 


1781 


10,963 





28 


1708 


9,637 


2 


24 


1745 


15,209 


2 


40 


1782 


8,063 





58 


1709 


7,651 





19 


1746 


11,450 


2 


35 


1783 


10,908 


1 


56 


1710 


6,729 


3 


18 


1747 


13,490 


2 


30 


1784 


11,434 


3 


13 


1711 


7,647 


8 


54 


1748 


11,820 


1 


40 


1785 


12,171 





6i 


1712 


6,483 





36 


1749 


13,470 


2 


29 


1786 


11,770 


1 


37 


1713 


5,975 


2 


51 


1750 


9,050 





60 


1787 


16,087 





13 


1714 


8,965 


1 


8 


1761 


10,188 





47 


1788 


18,039 


3 


27 


1716 


10,721 


3 


46 


1762 


10,132 


8 


4 


1789 


19,839 


1 


35 


1716 


9,105 


2 


37 


1753 


12,815 





58 


1790 


21,431 


3 


22 


1717 


10,340 





26 


1754 


10,036 


1 


9 


1791 


23,606 





17 


1718 


14,617 


2 


41 


1755 


11,022 


3 


34 


1792 


26,938 


3 


23 


1719 


12,171 





33 


1756 


7,841 





20 


1793 


15,629 


2 


9 


1720 


11,153 


1 


44 


1757 


11,066 


2 


24 


1794 


22,229 


3 


40 


1721 


14,086 


8 


26 


1758 


10,826 


1 


27 


1795 


25,286 


3 


1 


1722 


11,580 





18 


17f9 


11,669 


2 


44 


1796 


15,017 


2 


58 


1723 


12,330 


3 


41 


1760 


10,986 


3 


33 


1797 


12,420 


2 


14 


1724 


14,222 


3 


50 


1T61 


9,622 





10 


1798 


16,956 


3 


11 


1725 


14,403 


2 


SO 


1762 


12,995 


2 


33 


1799 


24,300 


1 


10 


1726 


7,772 


3 


41 


1763 


12,936 


3 


39 


1800 


20,738 





47 


1727 


12,945 


3 


35 


1764 


13,046 


8 


59 


1801 


28,669 


1 


27 


1728 


18,208 





58 


1765 


13,506 


1 


34 


1802 


22,023 





7 


1729 


14,371 


1 


25 


1766 


13,135 


3 


37 


1808 


27,682 


8 


53 


1730 


8,279 


2 


5 


1767 


12,619 


1 


39 


1804 


9,849 


2 


3 


1731 


13,122 


1 


58 


1768 


14,311 


3 


36 


1805 


20,003 





61 


1732 


10,939 


2 


87 


1769 


18,760 


1 


17 


1806 


19,848 


1 


38 


1733 


11,162 





32 


1770 


11,919 


3 


18 


1807 


23,914 


1 


62 


1734 


11,723 


1 


10 


1771 


12^96 


2 


7 


1806 


22,093 





16 


1735 


13,838 


1 





1772 


11,967 


3 


52 


1809 


20,578 


1 


61 


1736 


11,367 


2 


13 


1773 


11,847 





44 


1810 


27,860 





39 




















(conUnuedJ 
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ToUL 




















18,310 


























TJ(39 








1.IIB3 


M>95 



VIHEg OF BU 


a>EIRA AND THE AZORES. 


.™. 




B-™u. 


KSS!-.-^-^::::::::.:::::: 


Usdein 

i s 

Ditto 

1 Ditto 
Pico in the 
Azores 
.1 Ditto 


A durable, drv wine. 
Ditto, or eicellant qiuliti-. 














( A spcdos of Mslmser, 
lof light quality; ke™aill. 
{^Adrjwino. liehrtiot 









In 1798, a Portuguese griro of land, E40 fuet by I a 0, bore 1000 vine 
roots, yielding genecaUj a pipe of wine, Talued at 18,000 reis, or 
3'. Ta. Gd. The expense of cultivation was 6000 reie; duties, 10-15; 
contbgcnciea, 945 ; profit, nearly 4000 reis, or about 1L 2a. 6d. on the 
fruit for a pipe of wine. 

• Theimportatiouaor the Aiores vines are genetall; Included la the list of 
" — '~ei Imported. 
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No. XL 
MADEIRA WINES imported into Great Britain from 1785 to 1849. 
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Tana. Hhda. Oall. 


1808 


Tnni. Hhdfl. GalL 


1829 


Imp. Gall. 


1785 


613 


2 


26 


2790 50 


218,311 


1786 


520 


2 


9 


1809 


2902 1 44 


1830 


204,956 


1787 


578 


1 


41 


J8M) 


2353 1 24 


1831 


228,221 


1788 


1074 


2 


13 


1811 


1518 33 


1S32 


219,102 


1789 


1174 


I 


12 


1812 


2035 2 47^ 


1833 


161,042 


1790 


1464 


3 


45 


1813 


No returns 


1834 


150,369 


1791 


16'i3 


2 


58 


1814 


2018 2 50i 


1835 


139,422 


1792 


1252 





42 


1815 


1826 11: 


1836 


133,673 


1793 


1007 


3 





1816 


1512 1 3 


1837 


119,873 


1791 


783 


2 


10 


1817 


1270 2 58 


1838 


110,294 


1795 


699 


3 


62 


1818 


2316 2 4^ 


1839 


118,715 


1796 


501 


1 


23 


1819 


2922 28; 


1840 


112,555 


1797 


287 


3 


:o 


1820 


2617 1 6l{ 


1841 


107,701 


1798 


659 





17 


1821 


2411 2 44 3-20 


1842 


65,209 


1799 


671 





41 


1822 


2046 1 59 10-20 


1843 


95,589 


1800 


967 


2 


42 






1844 


111,577 


1801 


1777 





54 




Imperial Gallons. 


1845 


102,745 


1802 


1497 


3 


38 


1S23 


450,417 


1846 


94,580 


1803 


1564 





1 


1824 


489,816 


1847 


81,349 


1804 


1075 





40 


1825 


541,453 


1848 


76,938 


1805 


1101 


3 


41 


1826 


569,668 


1849 


71,097 


1806 


1605 


2 


61 


1827 


308,041 






1807 


1981 


3 


32 


1828 


258,795 







No. xn. 

** METHUBN TREATY.*' (Page 235.) 
TYeaty between England and Portugal, signed Dec. 27, 1703. 

"Art. 1. — His sacred royal Majesty of Portugal promises, both in 
his own name and that of his successors, to admit for ever hereafter, 
into Portugal, the woollen cloths and the rest of the woollen manufac- 
tures of the Britons, as was accustomed until they were prohibited by 
the laws; nevertheless, upon this condition: 

" 2. — That is to say, that her sacred Majesty of Great Britain shall, 
in her own name and that of her successors, be obliged for ever here- 
after to admit the wines of the growth of Portugal into Great Britain; 
80 that at no time, whether there shall be peace or war between the 
kingdoms of Great Britain and France, anything more shall be de- 
manded for these wines, by the name of customs or duty, or whatsoever 
other title, directly or indirectly, whether they shall be imported into 
Great Britain in pipes or hogsheads, or other casks, than wliat sh^U be 
demanded from the like quantity or measure of French wine, deduct- 
ing or abating a third part of the custom or duty; but if at any time 
this deduction or abatement of customs, which is to be made as afore- 
said, shall in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, it shall be just 
and lawful for his sacred royal Majesty of Portugal again to prohibit 
the woollen cloths, and the rest of the British woollen manufactures. 

" 3. — ^The most excellent Lords of the Plenipotentiaries promise and 
take upon themselves that their above-named masters shall ratify this 
treaty, and that within the space of two months the ratification shall 
be exchanged. 

" Given at Lisbon, the 27th of Dec, 1703. 

" Mabchis Aleobetensis. 

" JOHK MbTHUEN." 

2d2 



-NATUaAL BPFBCT OF THB HONOPOLT." (P««« 8».) 
The Oporto Company wem to hsTe poaBeased utoniBhing powerorEl 
the leawM; in that the wines were rarely affected in price l^ bad or 
good TuitageB, but came to England in the same qnalitiea and pricei aa 
uaual, hoverer the; went to other countries. It mnst be obserred, 
that the CompaDy fixed the time of the vintage often without taj re- 
gard to the chance of the raind getting in, these taking place Koe 
seaaoni a few days Booner than others, and thna ii^juriiig the Tintagr. 
Whether they dcdayed it to the last moment, in hn^s to obtain a riper 
and more perfect vintage, or whether any motive mora ignoble vu 
the cause, ia not clear. In the fine climate of Fortngal the hazud 
from bad aeasona mnst be thought very alight, much leas than in Bui. 
gnndy. Neither in a good aeason in Burgundy, nor anywhere elac, 
would the first cloaa of winea be some very fine and aotoe veiy bad. 
Firat and thiid claaacs would be equally affected by a good or bad 
seaaon, but thia ii not the Company'a experience in a, steady soathem 
climate. The prices of the wine, nevertheless, have notbing to do 
with the iiuantity or quality. The following years carry the pricea of 
the better winea per tun, and the character of the year's vintage, ^e 
yeaia 1737 and 179B, it must be observed, were years both marked 
"very bad;" 1799, 1800, and 1801, the same. In the natural conrae of 
events, the wine of one year wotild be materially affected by the bad 
aeaaoQ preceding, did not monopoly interfere. 



I Genenilv bad, some good..,. 

S Good 

t Middu^":::;::::;::"::::::::::::: 

t VBrygood 

I Orflniuy 



78,068 
76fita 



1 Borne good... 
a Good,<onitv( 
S Ordinar; 



SS,ea« 



T Ordiatry | h* 

H Middliii(c.K"nt)(i-i(iil , W (i 

B Ditto, Miue high fl.-ivouri.'d , W 

a Vcryguod | 7S 13 

The t«t<t1 raportotlan of wtnes from Oporto hu not Inereaaed ot late years. In 
ISietlKTewere 18,148 idpea leea exported than in 1780, and In 18H) the quantity 
Hu4tMless. In 1840 tfieeiportB of port win« to Englandaud Europe hadgeoB- 
nllyaveraeed for seven yetm 2^632 pipes BimuaUy. 



It will be Been that the price o 






lees tlian three bod 



A^S^tlCtftX.. 
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yeue% is nearly equal to the good years. It is i^ettarkcd in other coun- 
tariet, that abundant years are, for the most part, years of good quality 
and good prices, but then they have not the enjoyment of a managing 
company to balance natural disadrantages. 

These and other abuses were often noticed, but the treaty and the 
Company, twin evils, stifled every thing like resistance to their despot- 
ism. The Company was always triumphant. The same wine has been 
8hii)f)ed to England from Oporto, in virtue of the treaty, at 40/. a pipe, 
and to other countries at 2(i. ! The Board of Trade in vain pointed oat 
the character of this monopoly in 1767. 

To exhibit the conduct of the Company as to consistency and the ful- 
filment of its duties, the following table will be suflSciently explanatory 
to the reader, showing the qualities and produce of the vintage of the 
Douro in the years named, and its system of approval and disapproval 
of the same wines, as might be found convenient. The table illustrates 
the working of the system (page 249), and explains how bad and good 
vintages are made oi the desired quaJity; 



Produce. 
Yean. 


As 
Rnt Class. 


As 
Second. 


As 
Third. 


Beposd. 


TolaL 


Deducted 
from First 
Approval 


Left 
Approved 


1843 

184* 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


18,002 
2i;838 
6,585 
35,801 
38,214i 
25,721 
12,450 


15,714 

12,754 

10,162 

18,101i 

18,708| 

21,843} 

10,909 


17,166 

15,643 

16,127 

29,384* 

24,448 

36,9984 

14,2394 


21,580 

16,981 

28,382 

19,471 

ie,S56i 

22,5521 

30,030 


72,462 

66,666 

61,206 

102,768 

91,7274 

107,1151 

67,6284 


6,002 

7,338 

1,586 

15,801 

20,2144 

18,721 

5,450 


12.000 

14,000 

5,000 

20,000 

18,000 

7,000 

7,000 


Totals 


158,111J 


108.192* 


154,0064 


149,253i 


569,563$ 


75,1114 


83,000 



" MODIPICATION OF THE COMPANY'S CHARTER." (Page 243.) 

" 1. The General Company for the Superintendence and Encourage- 
ment of the Vineyards of the Alto Douro shall continue in existence, 
in as far as the production of wines in that district shall exceed the 
quantity exported and used for home consumption. 

'^5. The existing divisions of Feitoria andEamo shall cease: but the 
exterior line of demarcation shall be retained, comprehending all those 
lands which are now planted, or may afterwards be planted with low 
wines, within the said boundary. 

" 6. The Directors of the Company shaH continue, as heretofore, to 
take an account of the quantity and quaUtiea of wine produced, and to 
regulate the tonnage upcm it. 

" 9. The Government, on receiving the Report of the Directors, shall 
determine, according to the circumstances, both the day for the opening 
of the fair of the Douro, and the time for its duration ; provided always, 
that the opening be not deferred beycHad the second day of February. 

" 10. The preferences which the law had accorded to the Company, 
and the legitimate export merchants (negociantes legitimos exporta- 
dores), are declared to be abolished. 

'< 11. Every citizen shall be at liberty to purchase wines in the 



\ 
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Alto Douro, and to sell them in the town of Oporto, or whereyer else 
he may find expedient, as well as to distil any wines, whether of his 
own manufacture, or bought by him. 

*' 12. The Company shall be obliged to purchase, at the price fixed 
by the law of the 2 1st September, 1802, all the wine remaining unsold 
after the fair of Regoa, that shall be offered to it by the farmers, until 
the end of March. 

" 13. The wine mentioned in the preceding article, in case it be not 
exported, may be applied to the same purposes as the inferior wines, 
or sold for distillation. 

'* 18. Only the Directors of the Company shall have the right to 
sell and import brandy for preparing and mixing with wines, within 
the barriers of Oporto, Villa Nova de Gaya, and the line of demarca- 
tion of the Alto Douro. 

'* 30. The present decree shall continue in force for the space of fire 
years, or until the whole or any of the articles contained in it shall be 
revised or altered in such manner as may be judged fit.'* 



DEGREE. 

FBESB5TBD CY JOSE DA SILVA CABVALHO. DECLABIITG USBOIT AKD OFOBIO 

7££E POBTS. 

" Art. 1. The port of Lisbon is free to all merchant vessels of every 
country, not at war with Portugal; and every kind of merchandise and 
articles of commerce will be admitted into it for deposit, wheresoever 
produced, or under whatsoever flag imported. 

" 9. All the provisions of the present decree shall be extended to 
the city of Oporto, as soon as the measures necessary to facilitate its 
execution shall be taken. 

" The Minister for the Affairs of Finance will take notice hereof, 
and see to its execution. 

(Signed) " Don Pedro, Duke of Braganza. 

" Palace das Necessidados, 22nd March, 1834." 

A previous decree, dated April 3, 1833, permitted the import of 
foreign wines into Oporto by sea or land, upon payment of a duty of 
20 per cent, ad valorem. 

DECREE. (Page 255.) 

" Taking into consideration the reports of the Ministers of the In- 
terior and of Finance, and with the advice of the Council of State, I 
think fit, in the name of the Queen, to decree as follows : 

" Art. 1. All the privileges, authorities, prerogatives, and immu- 
rities, of whatever nature or denomination, granted to the Wine 
Company of the Alto Douro, and to the Junta of its administration, 
from the time of its establishment to this day, are abolished. 

" 2. Tlie free disposal of their vineyards and wines is accordingly 
restored to the cultivators of the Upper and Lower Douro, as to those 
of all other parts of these kingdoms. 
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^^ 3. All imposts hitherto laid on the wines of Oporto, with the ex- 
ception of the subsidio litterario^ and of the duties on consumption in 
the city of Oporto and its district, as wdl as that of 12,500 reis on 
each pipe exported from the Foz of Douro, are abolished. 

" 4. The iubsidio litterario shall be received, as in every other place, 
by the Receiver General and his deputies. 

** 5. The duties on consumption shall be received in the same man- 
ner, but those on exportation will be paid at the Custom-house of the 
the city of Oporto, on the manifests which are to be presented by the 
sellers and exporters under the penalties ordered in such cases. 

** 6. The company shall convoke the shareholders within a month, 
to deliberate with them on the settlement of the accounts, the employ- 
ment of their property, and their interests. 

" 7. All ordinances and regulations whatsoever contrary to the 
present decree are abolished, as if they were expressly mentioned. 
The Mnisters of the Interior and Finance are charged with the 
execution of the present decree. 

*' Don Pedro, Duke of Braganza. 
" Bento Fereira Da Carmo. 
** JosB Da Silva Carvalho. 

** Palace das Necessidados, May 30, 1834." 



PORT WINE. (Page 253.) 

Extract from a letter in the Periodica dos Pobres, dated Hegoa, Por- 
tugal, October 19, 1843 : — 

" The grapes in the quintas of the first rank and in the hotter situa 
tions (which an English house declared last year were burned up) were 
this year in the most perfect condition, and produced musts of a very 
superior kind. The rage for elderberries still continues, and in one 
quinta alone it is notorious that a purchase of not less than 400 razas 
was made. Elderberry here is at 3200 per raza, and is of a very in- 
ferior quality. An exception, however, to this taste deserves to be 
mentioned ; for a merchant who possesses property here a few days ago 
ordered all the alders, which his commissary had planted, without his 
orders to aflford shade in the courtyard of his warehouse, to be cut 
down; and I am informed that the same merchant, who has bought 
and made wines this vintage, in order to obtain them pure, inserted 
the following clause in the contract: * The wines are to be made at the 
expense of the purchaser, it being, however, understood that the use of 
elderberry is prohibited, in consequence of the purchasers considering 
it not only prejudicial to the quality of the wine, but also to the credit 
of the contracting parties.' " 

It continues: "There is a great demand for brandy, and it has 
reached the price of 74 dolls. 400 rs. per pipe. This is to be attributed 
to the excessive quantity which it is the present custom to throw into 
the wine during its first racking, and also to the extensive orders given 
this year for Geropiga, If the ancient system of making wine were 
to be reverted to by the merchants in general, we might then hope to 
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fee port wines in the enjoyment of their fUQ credit; but unhappily, as 
the general taste still continues for black, strong, and aweet wines, 
which is not the character of the pnre wines, the latter are rejected, 
and the farmer has no other resource than to make his wines in sudi a 
way as promises to he most hicratiye to himself.'' 

In a letter from the same writer, dated from Begoa, October 30, 1843, 
the Velho Lamador do Douro, so signing his printed correspondence, and 
still complaining of the mode in which the wines of hia country are 
treated, writes: 

«< I cannot but declare that the real innorators are certain Eng^h 
merchants who come here and make wine after their own fkshion, before 
the light time, and in a wrong way, thus inducing some incsntioiifl 
farmers to follow their injurious example. I am nearly sixty-one years 
of age, and am obliged to declare that never in the course of those 
years have I seen so much ignorance and imprudence. If those gentle> 
men would only get rid of some of their pride, they certainly could 
not deny that, if they had acted in a diflbrent manner, they would not 
hare found themselves under the necessity of distilling or selling fior 
tavem use the produce of those new discoveries of their < Progresso' 
produce^ which could not have failed to equal that of the worthy 
farmers of the Douro, if in the making of it that degree of intelligence 
and capacity which abounds in my honoured countrymen had not been 
wanting." 

MADEIRA. (Page 268.) 

A decree relative to Madeira is as follows: — 

^^ 1. All such goods and merchandise as are admitted to pass through 
the Custom-houses in Portugal shall have Une same privilege at the 
Custom-house of Funcbal, in the island of Madeira. 

" 2. The Custom-house at Funchal will be regulated in every respect 
by the practice of the one at Lisbon, excepting in any tlung which 
may be peculiar to that island. 

** 3. Its wines will pay a duty of three per cent, when exported to 
Portugal, and of eight per cent, when to foreign countries, upon the 
valuation of sixty milreas per pipe; all other produce of the countiy, 
such as fruits, salt fish, sweetmeats, &c., wHl only pay one per cent, on 
exportation. 

*' 4. Each pi];)e of wine which may be ripened by stoving shall be 
subject to a duty of two milreas per month." 

N.B. The reason assigned for this is, that the government consider 
the quality of the wines injured by this process, and they wish, by the 
imposition of this tax, to discourage its continuance. The other articles 
are not of any general importance. 
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No. xni. 

SECOND A3XD THIRD CLASSES. 

ITALIAN AND SICILIAN WINES. 



Name» 



laChristi... 
se 



{ 



-Sciarra ... 
-Macchift.. 
-SanGiovaniii 






A ., 

la and Faro. 



and Aleatioo .~. 
lato 



100 

i .... 



«. 



niano, Antella, ArtiminioA 
ma, Mentali, Lamporec- 1 
Monte Spertoli, Poncina» C 

oli J 

Marini ^^ 

muscadine ^ 



{ 



reco 

ano 

id Tarento 



9 , 




Massara, 



~ Mazara ~ 

Veterano 

Coriglioni 

Termini 

Marsala 

L Gireenti . 

a, Milazzo, Avote^Vittoria... 

and Stromboli 






Pp>Tince or Town. 



Naples, 

Moont y esuTins 

Sicily 

Naples 

Ditto 



Sicily, 
Mount Etna 



Ditto 

Ditto 

Boman States 

Piedmont 

Elba 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tuscany 

Ditto 



Ditto 

Ditto 
MountVesuvius, 

Lake Avemo, 
Maria deCapoua 

Ditto 

Naples 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

NearBeggio 

Campagna 

Kingaom of 

I^ples 



Sicily 

Ditto 

Lipari Isles 

Near Bologna 
New Spoletto 



Bemariu. 



") Bed rich muscadine, of a 

S fine flavour and perftime. 

Luscious red muscadine. 

Besembling Burgundy. 

Ordinary wine. 

r The best red wines in 
the island, of excellent 
body, like the secondary 
Bh6ne growths; rare in 

Lthe island. 

Pitchy taste, ordinary wines. 

Tolerably ffood. 

Excellent aurable red wines. 

mtto. 

( Good wine of the second 
(.class. 

A durable wine, exports well. 
A mousseux wine. 
A good wine. 

C Besembling the Tinto of 
< Alicant in flavour and bou- 
Cquet. 

Good wines of the country. 

Ditto. 

\ A delicate flne coloured 
Cwine. 

An excellent muscadine. 
Muscadine, flavour of fennel 
Muscadine and common. 
Vin de liqueur. 
Good ordinary wine, 
f Between lig^t French 
\ wine and vin cuit, 
A vin de mousseux. 

I Good ordinary wine. 



Of tolerable quality. 



Ditto. 

( Ordinary wines and su- 

i perior muscadine. 
Vtn cuit Tnousaeux. 
Good wines. 

(contimtedj 
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Nam*. 



Famese 

Ovifeto (white) 



Provliiee or Town. 



Monte Fiascne 



Albano 

Moflcatello . 

Aleatico 

Vino Santo. 
Vemaccia.. 
Riccia 



;l 



Buti„ 

Monte Pulcino 

MontaJcino, Bimeneze, Pont- *) 
Eoole, and Santo Stephano S 

Vcrmut 

Bio 

Vino Morto 1 

Vino Santo 

Bellagio 

Labusca 

Pavia 



Monte di Brianza 

Panocchia, Vigatto, Traverse- ) 
tolo, Casola, Avola, Azano > 

Val Irdone, Bottola, Pont6 d'Al-S 
lolio, Vcrdctto, Sala del Christo >• 
Creta ) 

Santo Pretasso.Frescale, Caselle, ) 
Lassurasco, Rugarlo, Castel-r, 
lina, Salso, Maggiore, Villa- f 
Chiara, Claretto, Pazolo J 

Batrcra and Sapolo 

Vin Piccolit 



NearCastri 
Roman States 

Near the Lago 
Bolsena 

Soman States 



IXtto 

Ditto 

Plain of Pisa 

Tuscany 

Ditto 

Elba 

Ditto 

The Veronese 

Ditto 

Lake of C!omo 

Mantua 

Pavia 

Milan 

Parma 

Placentia 

DistrictofBorgo 
Placentia 

Modena 
Priuli 



Good muscadine. 
Muscadine, not durable. 

{A strong muscadine,finely 
perftimed and flavoured; 
of great strength. 
Ditto, excellent. 

f Vitut de liqueur, of gnatet 
< or less merit ; not bearing 
Cezportation. 

C Good wine, but a smaD 
I quantity made. 
Weak wine. 

( The most esteemed of 
C the Tuscan mus(»dines. 

Good muscadines, 
r A cordial wine, prepared 
(.with wormwood, &c 
Good muscadine. 
( Deficient in spirit and 
Istren^h. 

Good red and white wines. 
Wines of colour and spirit. 
An agreeable wine. 
f Both dry and mouMMtr, 
I but very inferior wines. 
Good flavoured wines, 
r Ordinary wines of tlie 
l country. 

Ditto. 

^ Inferior wines, somecfj 
Hhem vins de liquettX 
] having a disagreeabletasttl 
V.of honey. [ 

(■ Ordinary wine for hone ' 
(.consumption. ' 

Resembling Tokay. 



No. XIV. 

The Sicilian, Fayal, &c., mixed, &c., except wines from the Cape of 
Good Hope, are included in the following list of miscellaneous and \at 
rated wines imported, of which the varieties are not specified. 



1785 

1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 



Tons. 


Hd«. Oall. 


1795 


62 


3 21 


73 


1 10 


1796 


54 


61 


179r 


42 


2 13 


1798 


27 


1 45 


1799 


15 


3 7 


1800 


22 


2 64 


1801 


24 


3 55 


1802 


30 


35 


1803 


12 


30 


1804 1 



Tana, Hds. Gall. 



13 2 
95 1 
37 1 



40 
39 
23 



27 60 



16 
18 
60 
71 
177 
188 



1 
3 
2 



24 

3 

10 



3 53 

2 29 
58 



1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 



20 
156 



3 

2 



161 3 SI 
746 T 
535 5 

13(^2 2 SS 
874 3 35 

2539 411 
No retunu. 

1894 1 4 
{contintm 



{ 



Tons. Hds. GaB. 1 



Gi 
k 

Gl, 

\ 



i 
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Tana. Hds.6all. 


1826 


Imperial Gallons. 


1838 


Imperial GaUoiu. 


1815 


889 1 19 


268,853 


370,610 


1816 


897 3 15| 
641 3 35| 


1827 


223,850 


1839 


369,417 


1817 


1828 


174,590 


1840 


383,774 


1818 


1204 1 12 


1829 


206,669 


1841 


401,439 


1819 


919 2 Uf 


1830 


238,909 


1842 


393,028 


1820 


1044 3 8§ 


1831 


259,709 


1843 


398,743 


1821 


1159 3 5 


1832 


262,850 


1844 


463,r*85 


1822 


755 1 % 4-20 


1833- 


253,084 


1845 


506,523 




Imperial gallons. 


1834 


313,732 


1846 


508,285 


1823 


176,141 


1835 


374,549 


1847 


470,429 


1834 


265,217 


1836 


403,155 


1848 


488,683 


1825 


331,268 


1837 


373,458 


1849 


444,608 



No. XV. 

SECOND Ain> THIKD CLASS. 
ET7iraABIAir, XUSTBJAJS, and SCLAYOiriAN WIITES. 



Name. 



p Itokay, Essence, and Ansbruch . j 

^ Tokay, Haslas 

f GyiBngysBSch 

(Edenbourg 

Heneser 



{ 



{ 



^ Xeneser- Ansbruch 



{ 



Srlon 

^Eusth 

•^ St. Gyorgy 

Ofen 

jQarlowitz 

;j Bnda ( 

' fiezard f 

Oros Warden f 

Schiller 

Vermuth {5^^»-^i;-;;:;;;} 

Olodova» Menos, Gyordk, Paulis... 

tifodeon 

l^atschdorf, Grunau, Obemusdorf .. 



Prorince or Town. 



Near Mount 
TokayvHungary 

Mount Matra, 

Upper Hungary 

Lower Hungary 

District of Aiaa, 

ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Hungary 
Lower Hungary 

Near Presburgh 

Near Pesth 
On the Danube, 

in Sclavonia 

Near the ancient 

capital 

Between Buda 
and Esseh 

Near Transylva- 
nia, the fortress 

InSirmian 

Ditto 

Menes 

Near Presbui^h 
Ditto 



Bemariu* 



} 



See wines of first class. 

A secondary Tokay. 

■) Wines, both red and 

} white, much esteemed. 

Ditto. 

\ Bed kind, much esteem- 

) ed for spirit and sweetness. 

C Like Tokay, preferred 

■<by some; rich, aromatic, 

Csweet, not cloying. 

f Qood. red and white 

(.wines, and an Ausbruch. 

Similar to (Edenbourg. 
C A white wine of excel- 
*< lent quality, somewhat in 
Caroma like Tokay. 

Good wine of the country. 

I Resembles Cdte Botie. 

j Like Burgundy. 

( Besembles Languedoc a 
-<good red wine of the 
Ccountry. 

] Ditto. 

f Strong and sweet, of a 
i red colour. 

C Wines prepared with 
t spices and wormwood. 
? Scarcely different from 
1 Meneser. 

? Excellent wine, resem- 
(.bling Burgundy. 
Ditto. 

''pontinued) 



Hfflutoed, ZschelhB, Koand .. 

"Werrita 

Jobb^, Btv;. SaKTCwb 

"Wcduilrohen 



Synaia *ad I'Dsoga .. 



3i.1 



Kloifer NewboiirB,^ 
_ ^utHndorf, Kwlen-I 
!,Kt9dorf, 8a1neiidorf,uid.| 



Sp[ti „ „ 

Luttenberg 

KadkBTibourg, Amfd*. Win-' 
dlacb, GoDovfti, Kerabenbur^ , 

SaiuBj, LeiUchaib, t^ckcnio,'' 
SCadlbcig.FuiKui, SauTlticb, i 
Kacn, B«st, Peiitaiabe^, Vie- 1 



Proneora Antigmnm, St 8err^ 



Sobvnica. Ilal- 

Moldivia 

Wallu'.bu 

Sclavonls 

Dttto 

Circle of Lcut- 
merits, Bobemia 
CirdoDfSEui- 



Dltto 

Cuintbla 

Ditto 

IMrfa 

Ad AdiiHtf d 



j and Borde««i, 

'IMtto. 

Wbiie wino 

Ditto! same qnility. 

( iuahnirfi. 
) AwiiiohiBb]ycli»j«tw- | 
J laed; not tbe H«n(r. 
f Gnieu in colimr, iltd 



lood rtd wine. 
- Both red, and of sgr»- 
aJilc flavour, aoA mndi 

R«d -wines, whidi trill 

; Ditto, like BuTsmtdy. 

f Good -wines, equil U 

(Hungai-iui. 
Ordi:iaiy wino- 

( Winea of little i 
-' """nerally of a. greai 
ik young-. 



e next nuik hi tfe 
W- 

Good wincfi of the i 

( EeaemblinsgoodItili» 

Ditto. 

f Eed and white, spB* 

tlingand weUflaTonni ' 

1 ^d wino, deep cokrai 

YGoodviatdiUqtituf. 

f A good winc.consoi 

l*t Venice. 

|A BUporiDr red irinc. 
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No. XVI. 

Tines of the Cape of Gk)od Hope, imported fix>m 1801 to 1849, 

inclusiye. 





Tonft Hd«. OalL 


1818 


Tans. Hds. GalL 


1833 


Imperial Gallons. 




45 2 57 


3,648 15f 


514,262 




15 3 58 


1819 


1,648 3 19f 


1834 


525 .081 




13 1 31 


1820 


1,925 60f 


1835 


- 522,941 




8 3 8 


1821 


2,113 2 12 10-20 


1836 


541,511 




2 14 


1822 


2,244 2 17-20 


1837 


500,727 




9 57 






1838 


538,528 




SO 3 42 




Imp. Gall. 


1839 


534,182 




178 1 30 


1823 


843,172 


1840 


456,773 




10 36 


1824 


591,078 


1841 


441,238 




19 3 41 


1825 


746.925 


1842 


370,800 




8 2 19 


1826 


356,070 


1843 


; 332,369 




40 2 56 


1827 


679,447 


1844 


349,257 




No returns. 


1828 


699,805 


1845 


357,793 




849 3 55 


1829 


653,742 


1846 


365,867 




1512 1 4 


1830 


580,408 


1847 


293,016 




1631 2 91f 


1831 


537,188 


1848 


267,922 




4218 29 


1832 


540,357 


1849 


241,845 








No. XVU. 







French, Spanish, Bhenish, and Fortngnese Wines imported into 
Great Britain from 1700 to 1785. 





Tons. Hds. GalL 


1729 


Tana. Hds. Gall. 


1758 


Tans. Hds.0all. 




23,502 


10 


25,672 3 50 


15,896 1 54 




21,443 2 


23 


1730 


19,823 3 31 


1759 


15,405 2 19 




16,725 1 


62 


1731 


24,239 1 58 


1760 


15,427 3 47 




n,092 2 


42 


1732 


21,384 11 


1761 


14,602 3 40 




13,811 1 


57 


1733 


21,420 1 57 


1762 


16,097 1 




12,070 1 


17 


1734 


21,264 1 47 


1763 


17,082 3 21 




10,973 2 


31 


1735 


24,410 1 28 


1764 


17,390 1 42 




12,962 


16 


1736 


20,763 10 


1765 


18,132 1 4 




14,380 


50 


1737 


26,605 1 38 


1766 


18,472 14 




13,338 1 


48 


1738 


22,171 2 I 


1767 


17,087 3 5 




15,8G9 


50 


1739 


18,594 3 28 


1768 


18,580 58 




15,481 2 


14 


1740 


15,198 3 60 


1769 


18,371 2 30 




12,677 1 


27 


1741 


17,178 1 3 


1770 


16,724 40 




15,937 1 


8- 


1742 


16,715 3 68 


1771 


16,874 2 12 




18,747 1 


57 


1743 


17,655 34 


1772 


15,597 2 42 




21,751 


9 


1744 


10,276 2 60 


1773 


16,431 3 20 




18,834 3 


7 


1745 


16,034 1 34 


1774 


17,992 1 20 




22,260 3 


58 


1746 


12,205 I 11 


1775 


17,736 13 




23,875 1 


48 


1747 


14,560 2 32 


1776 


16,734 36 




25,510 2 


13 


1748 


25,135 1 16 


1777 


18,217 2 60 




19,141 


44 


1749 


21,555 35 


1778 


16,343 51 




25,263 


45 


1750 


15,456 2 11 


1779 


12,760 2 10 




25,470 


42 


1751 


14,788 2 


1780 


20,514 2 39 




22,415 1 


1 


1752 


13,708 2 25 


1781 


13,311 3 20 




23,075 3 


8 


1753 


18,857 20 


1782 


9,791 39 




24,722 3 


35 


1754 


14,982 3 50 


1783 


13,624 1 51 




19,334 


24 


1755 


16,544 2 22 


1784 


14,499 56 




21,064 3 


61 


1756 


12,264 2 18 


1785 


14,807 1 27 


1 30,045 2 


32 


1757 


14,050 2 30 







x„. 


qT™! 


, . . 1 T„. 


sk; 


- ' 




3,410,3 ]»S4 






A,G14,E9a 




mt 


•a.inSAw. 


i-er 




il.l39,4D0 


11,24 ilaao ■ 








4,979^00 


1^03,097 




s!3w)900«-<} 


J 






wt.sx ; 






For Home Con- 




fi,Dt6,U9 








nimptiDnDiUr. 




4ilTS,lS9 


l|7Mi»13 1 


I7S9 




TlUlH 19 3 






i;907.4M l. 










MTBltsa 


l.SST.SM i; 




T,Ma,WS 


916.7n9 5 




tew,993 


T94,0« ■ 






1.0l9,6«i i 




6,»5B,8I4 


1^0,118 










T,a6a,]io 




11 


6.TO9.SI0 


l,43b!73! 15 1 

lisHiesi la B 


11 


7,690,095 
7,446,1*9 
5,ISI,63S 
J6JI»;B9 


ilsoeltai 1 

1,391,433 r 

i.a»«,M9 1 

1.534.177 1 




(.760,687 


1.3T1.6Bi 7 


IMI 


6496,697 


1,819.613 ■ 


19(10 




LffiiMM la 




6,965,3*3 
6,4§0,S44 


i:<sw.ai9 1 

1.705,590 1 




7:006,31Q 


i|9aa|9a7 9 u 






1,691,521 ( 




exi,m 


l,9Bl,8!a IB 9 












a.ni,3i6 la 9 




6391,^60 






iMv'.ns 








l|M6i056 1 




4,SM^1 


3,Mil6fl B 4 


1839 


7;ooo:i86 




ISDG 


S,936,S3a 


Sja0,4M 11 s 




6M3,9M 


l|971t799 I 
1.900,ia7 1 




8.408,SM 


S,35<7M 19 1 






1.409,905 1 




6»m.m 


S.361.113 19 3 




6,068,087 








2,313,015 ID 3 




6,B3SJ»t 


I'.aBBjai ( 




i.m'm 












a.136,400 








l'.887',5[B l 




4,TIB,66« 


Eicordshurned 


1947 


6^153,847 


1,70(1,153 




4,94 ], 063 












5,908,435 


9|Ms!a99 la o 






I'.Ti-il^lS 1 


IBIS 




1,610,909 5 S 1 JMO I f.,44*,an 





Dut7 reduced in 17S6 Irom 992. Bs, 9 12-19d. per tuu ii 
1«9, Sd.^on Frencb wlnea, wd ftom 491. Its. i l«-20d, to 3 
_ _ii,^ . juty,,,^, imposed, when, eiclusivi 



Britbb ship 



1,230,73*1. was pud upo_ ,.__.. 

34,657 tuna, »ndthe duties to l,02«.488i, eioluslve of Freocli wines. 

t In IfaH the dutv was reduced on French wines Id 63. old wiuo meuni) 
7s, 3(d. the imperial gallon. Ttiis was Tollowed by a eonsumption the fuUn 
three years, that increased tlie revenue 90001. a }'oar more thsn it had bW 
the high duty. Wine, too. was allowed to be imported in packages of an; 1 
The redurtioE of rcFenue this sett was owlnB lo the allowance for aloa 

d. the impcrisl gallon, ti 

added. The alteration of duly on Cape did no 
raised 4d. per gallon. 



take place until IS34, but it 



ATpmrsix. 



«,„„. 


4: .^\ v.„. 


"■■'""•"•■ i ^ - ■■■ 


1,336.5:3 






394.«»S 10 9 




IBfi^SS IS T 
138.010 I 9 


Isii 


894,70a 


H7»,HT1 11 7 
363.130 8 fi 


ilaaslsOD 


139,110 9 6 


'all 


70o,m4 


378,066 7 4 
«I3.T6I 1 n 


ilmijM 






030.137 


S34.7W T 3 


3.958,004 


Mi.ies 6 6 




7aft»i 


S9S.09I 11 3 


l.lW.laS 










311,311 
1.9M.a69 


4I,§M S 1 
lB4,«eiI 


Isis 


Si 


ais.D35 10 igf 


S.M«.l«6 


343.194 13 1 


IBSO 


SBB.B.M 
SOB.Ml 


Siftaai 19 1 

109,431 fi Gi 


i|»<i,74a 


iwlsra 18 4 




649.701 


40D.00»tl 0' 


S.I3DJS0 


34!i,ieg 14 9 




MH,038 


199,968 61 

iao.7M 16 111 


l.flM.*91 


. aa3.m s 


IBM 


M7.318 








BM.BM 


lBIi,1G8 11 4 


'SBI.BM 


Mww IS 'a 

394.101 7 8 


1 


9SM10 


I40,MS 7 11 
I55,iel 13 Irf 



hatanding the increaae of popnlatiou nearly to double, SS3,029 nllons of 
were drunk m Ireluid in 1828 thu in 17a«. Between 1791 unTlSM the 
raised on French wluea from 331. 7a. per tun to itU. 7b. 6d. and Portu- 
d other wlnea from mt. 4b. 9d. to (USMls. The consequence was that ia 
consumption had IMlen to SMJiW gallons, and the revenue had onl; 
I to 180,0001. with nquadnipled dut;. 



No. XX. 
DmiES ON WINES. {Page S3B.) 
73 tbe duties on viae were two shillings p 



1, and the best 



jsperto , ._.__. 

e moDasteries. This dutj was called butterage. In 1618 
fi Ihirteenpenee the full quart. A pint of Muscatel, sixpence, 
bt gallon rundletB of Claret, sixteen ehillings. A pottle -of 
of nine pints, two and sixpence. Three ijuarts of Sherry were 
two shillings. Three quarts of white uine three Bhillings, 

jnentary papera of some standing, show, that down to the 
the revolution in 1683, or even a year or two subsequently, 
antities of French wine were imported, to the extent in somo 
20,000 tuns. The jealousy towards everything French after 
le, induced the laying on of enormous duties by legislators, 
'e not wise enough to reflect that those wines must have been 
ed for British commodities of one class or another. In 1 693 
IB on French wines were increased 81. per tun. In 1697, this 
s made as/, more than on Fottug^ wines. Instead of two- 
all wine imported being French, as in 1669, the high duty had 
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■odiirenit out of the market, that in 17B4 only a thirty-fifth part nt 
Prencli. In 1697, the duty wm it. Ojd. on French, and Is. 8d. m 
Portoguese wine. From 1T7S to 1S06, French wioe wu raised ft™ 
6i. S^d. the gallon to It*. 9^ duty, sod Fortngnese from Sa. llHu j 
Ti.Td. From 1770 to 1TE2, from SOIL to 9S/. per tan wer« leried, vbile 
other wines only paid from SOl. to SOf. Thoso duties were redoccd in 
1786, but during the lato war they were raised to 144t 7i. td. oi 
Krcniih, and saL lOs. on Portuguese, whila Qcrinaa and HuflgHim 
wines paid US'. 13a. io British bittoois. In 1825 these abttud dote 
irhicb tiad acted most prejudicially to the rerenne, aad weie nqjiHtb 
the consnmer as well as to trade, were reduced, and in isal fla^ 
settled at a duty of 5s. Ed. a gallon upon all wines except Cqt 
Threepence was subsequently added, majdng the whole duly 9*. M. 
The variutioQ in these lieavy duties was a proof bow tittle reaaoD id 
sound nense liad to do with die enactment of them, seeing that irtieUH 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, or any ottter wines were imported, fliq 
must be paid for in British mauufactures, and what claim baJ lb 
mnnollicturer of woollen over the maker of cotton goods, bar iron, sHt 
or sleel ware ? 

The duty of 1713 was levied from 1736 to 1736, an average of H 
years, on S3,109 tuns pur annum, French, Spanish, QermtB, ti 
Portngueso wines aloup, the population bdng sbout 5,000^000) k 
eluding other wines imported, 24,000 tuns may be reckcnud if 
importation, which woiid give a. revenue of 576,000/. Now fli_-. 
1736, with duties from asL to SO/., and 7,000,000 of population, m| 
yielded 731,518/. lSs.3il. Tripling the population of 5,000,000, i 
aggregate ia 15,000,000, and tripling the doty at 2iL, we b' 
1,738,000/., bebg nearly the revenue from wine in 1849, supposing tl 
eonsumptiou had increased only in the same ratio, and the duties " 
moincd aa in 1726. But the duty of 34/. was on French win 
tuguese paid but 7/. 5a. 3d. per tun. 

Madeim, until March 3, 1B25, paid 9s. 2^. the imperial gallon: lA 
that time, to 1831, 4a. lod. Cape paid 38. ojd., French wines IMS' 
Cnpe was then reduced to Sa. 3d., and Frenti. to 7b. 3M. "' 
wines paid 1 Is. sjd. until 18S5. 

TABLE. 



Tntub. Cip*. I 









Ott-t 


ftnopi 


"r 


"^ 




s. d. 


a. d. 


a. d. 




a « 


3 SJ 


JIKI 




b'^ 




5 f 


8 aj 


r 




9 1* 





ID SI T <i 6 M 

10 sl 7 4i 6 4 
10 Tl 7 7 J li 
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Othar 


Hlgfaett 


Years. 


ll^randu 


Cape. 


Madeira. 


PortngaL 




Bheniah. 


Sorts. 


Beee^ts 
Berenue. 




8. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


£ 


1803 


12 5k 


8 3 


8 4 


8 3 


8 3 


10 4 


8 3 


2,423,929 


1804 


18 6{ 


9 


9 li 


9 


9 


11 li 


9 


2,141,456 


1805 


18 81 


9 U 


9 2| 


9 H 


9 U 


11 3 


9 li 


2,265,794 


1809 


19 8| 


9 li 


^ 


9 li 


W, 9 li ■ 
R. 10 3 


11 8 


9 li 


2,686,003 


1818 


19 ^ 
13 8} 


8 0) 


9 2| 


9 U 


AU9 li 


11 3 


9 U 
9 li 


No record 


1814 


3 Oi 


9 2| 


9 U 


li 


11 3 


2,267,578 


1819 


18 9 


8 OA 


9 2* 


9 li 


9 li 


11 31 


9 li 


2,005,359 


1826 


7 ^ 


2 5 


4 9i 


4 9i 


4 Of 


4 9f 


4 9f 


934,665 


1826 


7 8 


2 5 


4 10 


4 10 


4 10 


4 10 


4 10 


1,424,326 


1831 


S 6 


2 9 


5 6 


5 6 


5 6 


5 6 


5 6 


1,635,484) 


1832 


• •• 


«•« 


• •• 


»•• 


• •e 


• •« 


1,715,812 


1860 


• •• 


«•• 


• •m 


• •• 


• •• 


• •* 


1,824,467 



5 per cent, added since to the last-named duty above. 



The proportion per cent, which each description of wine bore to the 
total consumption of all sorts in the years 1847 and 1848 was, French, 
6*56 and 5*80 respectively; Portuguese, 39*00 and 39*87; Spanish, 
39*18 and 39*69; Madeira, 1*34 and 1*25; Bhenish, 0*92 and 0*73; Ca- 
nary, 0*38 and 0*33; Sicilian and other kinds, 7*78 and 7*96; the wine 
of the Cape of GUx>d Hope, 4*84 and 4*37. 

The stock of wine in tiie different ports of the United Kingdom fluc- 
tuates fiom seven or eight millions of imperial gallons to ten millions. 
"Hie port of London alone has sometimes in bond not less than 50,000 
pipes or butts of wine and 40,000 puncheons of foreign spirits. 

Nothing can more faithfiilly show the incapacity of the various 
judgments of the government than the above fluctuations. At a duty 
of 58. 9d. there is a return to the revenue of 1,824,457/., which a duty 
of lOs. 2d. did not yield, nor of 13s. 9d. much exceed. From 1798 to 
1814 were years of war, and the army and navy were largely supplied, 
and drawbacks allowed which do not figure above. It may be doubted 
-whether 2,267)678/1 was not the maximum of revenue for home con- 
sumption, at the highest duty, the records of that year, 1813, bemg 
destroyed, and before Peel's Currency Bill had struck down the value of 
all property twenty-five per cent. A revenue of 1,824,457 in 1850 is 
equal, from this last cause alone, to one of 2,267,578 in 1814. 

The enormity of the duty is the cause of the diminished consumption 
of wine. A gallon of foreign brandy wiU be diluted in drinking with 
three gallons of water, in all four gallons, paying 15s. duty, worth, with 
the cost of the article, about 20s. Four gallons of wine pay 23s. 6d. 
duty, worth, at prime cost, from 3s. 6d. to 20s. the gallon, as the case 
may be. Now the wine of the highest price will not contain more 
than ten or twelve per cent, of brandy, nor of any wine more than 
sixteen or seventeen. The stimulant powers of the spirit and water are, 
therefore, much greater, at a rate vastly cheaper, even with the enor- 
mous duty on foreign brandy. How much more is this the case with 

2e 
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whisky and home-made spirit, at half the duty of the foreign! An ad 
vahrem duty on wine is not possible in practice, therefore the duty 
should be leduced one-half at least. We profess a high regard for 
public morals, we talk about improving the circumstances of the 
people, yet in typhus, which rarages England so fearfully, wine, the 
main remedy, is shut out from the poor, while its liberal administra- 
tion is necessary. So with the fevers of our marshy districts: wine 
and bark are the sole dependence, yet the last is forbidden by the price, 
which is a positive cruelty. The people are encouraged to drink ardent 
spirit in consequence — ^but then, the revenue profits ! 

The consumption of wine in England for the undermentioned years 
was in proportion to the population: 

Tear. Popolatloa. Gallon*. 

1700 5,475,000 5,922,504 French, Spanish, Portuniese, and German only. 

1760 6.467,000 8,894.912 Ditto. Duties being nused. 

1801 8372,980 7,006,310 Of all kinds. ImTOnal Gallons. 

1811 1,063,676 5,860,874 Ditto. Ditto. 

1821 11.978,875 5,016,569 Ditto. Ditto. 

18S2 13,889,675 6,386,687 Ditto. Ditto. 

1841 15,911,725 6,184,960 Ditto. Ditto. 

1861 17,922,768 6,448,517 Ditto. Ditto. 

Scotland for three periods: 

Tear. Popolatioii. GaOona. 

1801 1,599,068 817,833 

1811 1,805,688 840,247 

1821 2,093,456 390,000 

The duty in 1801 was 1,922,987/., and in 1821, 1,797,491/., with as 
increase of population in the latter year of 2,290,696. In 1841 the 
duty was only 1,800,127/. It is clear the people of England drsmk 
in 1700 three times as much wine in proportion as they do now. The 
natural consequence has been the increased consumption of spirits. 
From 1730 to 1830, the consumption of British made spirits increased 
from 873,840 gallons to 7,732,101, keeping pace with the increase of 
crime; as if not only the temperature of the atmosphere, but the 
amount of misery, poverty, and crime, were to be guaged by alcohol 
Ireland, in 1821, paid duty only on 2,649,170 imperial gallons of home- 
made spirits, but in 1828 on no less than 9,004,539 imperial gallons. 
In 1849 the amount was reduced to 6,973,333 imperial gallons. Scot- 
land, in 1784, distilled but 268,503 common gallons of spirit; in 1833, 
5,988,556. Thus there were made in England, in the year ending 
January 5, 1850, 9,053,676 imperial gallons; Scotland, 6,935,003; Ire- 
land, 6,973,333. The total being 22,962,012 gallons. It is, therefore, a 
fact, however much of an anomaly it may appear, that inebriety in 
this country has increased with the diminution of the wine consump- 
tion, and morals as well as health have suffered by the same decrease, 
and the augmented use of ardent spirit. 

Tlie number of bottles of wine consumed daily in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, in 1821, being the average of three years, calculating 
four bottles to the old gallon, was : 
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Knglikl and Wales. Scotland. Total. 

French 1,84S 196 2,044 

Cape 5,648 148 6,688 

All other kinds 43,692 8236 46,828 

60,980 8680 54,660 



The proportion from 1785 to 1794 was 3j bottles per head. From 
1794 to 1814 it fell to three bottles, and from 1814 to 1820 to two bottles. 
Since that year it has fallen to 11-9 bottle per head. Ireland, in 1790, 
consumed no less than 1,117,556 gallons of wine; and, in 1824, only 
476,000 gallons. 

The consumption of spirits of all kinds in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the year ending 5th January, 1850, was: 

Imp. OallB. Duty. 

Home made 22,962,012 £6,793,381 

Colonial Bum— Home consumption 3,039,862 

French Brandy— Ditto 2,187,358 

Geneva— Ditto 26,917 

Channel Island spirits— Ditto 16,050 

Other sorts, foreign— Ditto 14,788 

Total 28,246,987 

This would give a consumption of spirit in England not equal to 
that of Holland, which is 1*39 imperial gallons per head ; England, 0*569 
gallon per head; Ireland, 0*853 gallon per head ; Scotland, 2*647 gid- 
ions per head. 

The increase in the consumption of foreign spirit was considerable in 
the United Kingdom in the last six years. In 1844 the total amount of all 
sorts of foreign spirits retained for home consumption was 3,267,878 
imperial gallons, of all kinds. In 1849, ending 5th January, 1850, it 
was 5,284,975 imperial gallons. Increase in six years, 2,017,097 in 
foreign spirits. 

The difference in home-made spirits in six years has been from 
18,864,332 imperial gallons to 22,962,012. Increase, 4,097,680; or 
about as much proportionally as in foreign spirits. The decrease of 
the consumption of spirits in Ireland has been very considerable. 
Prior to the year ending 5 th January, 1841 (or the consumption of 
1840), the consumption, on the average of four years, was about 
11,500,000 imperial gallons. The year ending 5th January, 1842 (or 
the consumption of 1841), numbered but 7,401,051 imperial gallons; 
• and the year ending 5th January, 1850, gave as consumed only 
6,973,333 imperial gallons, a further reduction. Temperance, poverty, 
or some other cause have wrought there 4his remarkable change. 
Scotland has been rather on the increase in the last six years, but it 
has not been considerable. England has increased about 400,420 gal- 
lons, which is inconsiderable, for her amount of population in that 
time. Of course it is not known in which of the three kingdoms the 
increased consumption of foreign spirits has occurred, but it is most 
probably in England. 

2e2 
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The duty on spirits is not, like that on wine, equalised. This may 
be seen by llie following statement: 

FarGtfL 

s. d. 

Brandy, from March, 1846, Geneva, and all other foreign ... 15 

Bum, duty in England firom 1848 to 1850 8 2 

Ditto, in Scotland ., 4 

Ditto, in Ireland .^ 2 8 

Channel Island spirits, firom 1845 to 1850— England 9 

Ditto, in Scotland 4 10 

Ditto, in Ireland. ... 8 6 

A more unjust system of taxation can scarcely be conceiTed, thaa 
one marked by the above differences. Why should the "Pn giiahmftn 
pay more duty than the Scotch or Lish upon a luxury? 

The spirit made from grain in Scotland and Ireland is more whole- 
some than the English. The Scotch is the strongest, being above botii 
rum and brandy. The English is not allowed to be sold pure by the 
distiller, because, for the convenience of the excise, it must be distilled 
only in a certain mode and strength above proof. The distiller is, 
therefore, compelled to sell his product to a person called a rectifier, 
who reduces and adulterates it at his pleasure. He imitates with the 
most convenient ingredients, in the clumsiest way, all sorts of foreign 
spirits. Sometimes these imitations are mingled with the genuine 
spirit as French brandy, or colonial rum, to increase the quantity, bat 
(^tener the^ are sold as British brandies, or gin, disguised from the 
genuine spirit with extract of logwood, nitre, burnt sugar, and worse 
trash, to the detriment of the stomachs of purchasers. Why, like the 
Scotch and Irish, the English should not have a pure spirit, especially 
as it is the poor who suffer most from these mixtures, it is difficult to 
tell. The care of the subject's health, and the interests of morality, 
have no weight with the government that, while affecting to regard 
both, takes no opinion upon the subject but of the excise, for whose 
sole convenience the disgraceful adulterating system continues. 

It is worthy, as a matter of record, to state the duties before the last 
alteration upon ardent spirits: 

PerOalL Per 

n. d. Co&t. 

Foreign brandy 22 10 600 

Geneva 22 10 600 

Liqueiurs 50 4 600 

Ireland and Scotland, made spirit, com 3 8 about 200 

Ireland, malt 5 380 

Scotland, malt 4 4 300 

England J^jj^^ ^ 2 ^^ 

Of the above, the ScotchMnd Irish are, at least, wholesome and pure 
spirit; but why such differences of duty? On home-made spirits, per- 
haps high duties are not amiss, as the article is decidedly pemidoiis 
to health and morals. 

In 1733, Jamaica rum sold, according to the London prices, firom 
68. to 7s. per gallon. In 1849, the very best qualities, from 4s. to 
4s. 6d., down to 2s. 5d. and 2s. 6d. ; Leeward Islands, 68. 4d. "Rnglioh 
spirits were sold in that year from 20/. to 26l per tun. Wheat was 
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then from 22s. to 258.; barley, fh)m lis. to 138. 6d.; oats, from 10s. to 
12s. No less than 800,000 quarters of com were exported that year and 
the year preceding, between July and July, to Portugal, Spain, France, 
and Italy, which it was calculated brought a million sterling into the 
counfoy. Gold in bars, at this time, was from 3L 18s. Id. to 3L 18s. 2d. 
In coin, 3/. 188. 3d. Silver standard, 5s. 4d. 

No. XXI. 
WIKE H£ASIJB£S TJS£I> BY DlFFBBE:BrT ISATIO^S, 



Ahm 

Ditto „ 

Alma or meter ....^.... 

n i mi lOB «....».«« 

Ditto ^^ 

IXtto « 

Anker 

I^tto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto « 

AntheU - 

Asn6e 

ArrolML ^ 

Ditto, mayores ^ 

IMtto, menores (12 make > 
S9old gallons) ) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Barrique 

Ditto 

Ditto « 

Ditto j 

Barile ^ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

IHtto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bareile 

BewEimer 

Both 

Botte 

Brenta. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cantara 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Caxabus 



Hanover 

Botterdam 

Constantinople » 

Oporto 

Faro ^ ^ 

Lisbon „... 

Copenhagen 

Pemau 

Bevel 

Biga 

Bastock ^^^... 

Hungary 

Lyons ^ 

Canaries 

Spain (26 old galls, make 6) 

Yaloncia 

Malaga 

Limoux „ 

Bh6ne ,. 

Basses Pyr6n6es 

Bouen 

Bochelle 

Nantes 

Bourdeaux ^ 

Corfu 

Naples „ 

Florence 

Bastia 

(jrenoa 

Leghorn 

Bagusa 

Bome 

Zante 

Bh6ne Depaitment 

Batisbon 

Grermany 

France 

Milan 

Verona 

Bergamo 

Alicant 

Arragon 

Oviedo 

Persia 



Oalloni. 



41'095 

39-993 

1-381 

6-731 

4*896 

4-370 

9-947 

10-283 

11172 

10-333 

9*662 

13-360 

21-809 

4*245 

4*246 

3-112 
4186 

31*696 
31-696 
79-239 
51*688 
46-039 
63-406 
60*748 
18-000 
11013 
12042 
36*986 
19*610 
12-042 
20*363 
15-413 
17*626 
63*390 
28196 
126000 
112-519 
18-866 
19-199 
19-223 

3-052 
2-724 
5098 
7-500 



litres. 



155*652 

151*880 

5*227 

26*480 

18*582 

16*641 

37*655 

38*736 

42-276 

39*097 

36*199 

50*534 

82*549 

16*073 

16*073 

11*786 
15*850 

120-000 

120*000 

300-000 

195*648 

174-279 

240000 

229*937 
68-133 
41-685 
45-684 

140000 
74-225 
45-584 
77-076 
68-341 
66-707 

240000 
87-812 

477-036 

426*000 
71*406 
72-337 
72-761 

11-554 
10-313 
19-286 
27-877 
icontitmecO 
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Cfurga Baroelona 

Gorba Bologna .., 

Cuba Abyssinia 

Cuia Cyprus 



Eimer Breslau 

Ditto Dresden 

Ditto ErfUrt 

Ditto Hungary, Higher 

Ditto Ditto, Lower 

Ditto Leipsio 

Ditto Munich 

Ditto Yisiermass . . . ") ■\t.".««,„\v«-« f 

Ditto SchenkmassJ Nuremberg [ 

Eimer Prague 

Ditto Prussia 

Ditto, Great Batisbon 

Eimer Vienna 

Ditto Russia 



Fader or Stuckfass Germany 



Gallon.. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Gamiec 

Gerra .. 



He«*>litre l^co[?S^^g'C 



England 

France... 

Ireland 

Poland... 

Minorca 



Kanne 



Sweden 



Leager India, Ceylon 

Lot ^Dunkirk 

Ditto Lisle 

Litre 'France 



Mass 'Augsburg ... 

Ditto Shaflfhausen 

Ditto IBerne 

Maas iHeidelberg. 

Ditto 

M. Land 

M. City 

Madida 

Masteilo Perrara .., 

Millerolle Marseilles 

Moyo jGallicia .., 



} 



Mayence . 

Zurich 

Brazil 



{ 



Ohm 'Basil 

Ditto Sweden 



Ditto 
Ditto 

Orna 

Oxhoft., 
Ditto 



Dantzic .... 
Strasbiu^ 

Trieste 

Oldenburg 
libau 



Pint Scotland. 

Quartlin 'Cassel ..., 



GaUoDS. 



32*885 

19-403 

0*268 

2*683 

14*670 
17-870 
19040 
19*368 
16-030 
20*102 

9*760 
17*969 
16*761 
16-950 
18*145 
80*014 
14-942 

8-250 

262000 

1-000 
1-008 
0-942 
0-419 
8-187 

26-419 
22001 

0-691 

160000 
0-608 
0-546 
8-786 

0-391 

0-346 

0-441 

0-607 

0-493 

0-481 

0-433 

0-700 

14*630 

16-990 

42-798 

13*215 
86*700 
39*672 
12176 
14-942 
65-930 
62-487 

0-447 

2*160 



Utxm. 



123*766 

78*782 

1016 

65-588 
67*689 
72*()72 
73*816 
66*8n 
76-089 
87-020 
67*984 
68489 
64167 
68-690 
113-620 
56'564 
12*2«0 

954-072 

8-786 
8-804 
8*666 
1*500 
12-068 

100-000 



2*616 

606*080 
2-802 
2064 



1*479 

1-311 

1*671 

230O 

1*868 

1*823 

1-642 

2*661 

55*378 

64*880 

161*991 

50*026 
139-019 
149*766 
46*093 
56*664 
249*668 
236*458 

1-694 

8175 
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Quartant 
Ditto . 

Quart .... 
Ditto . 

Quartin . 

Bubbio . 
Ditto . 

Salma .... 
Seochio . 
Setier .... 
Soma ,..., 

Stoff 

Stoopen . 
Stekan...., 
Stubgen . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 



Vat 

Vedro .. 

Viertal.. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



Marne 

BuTKundy 
Lindau ... 
La Nievre 
Majorca ... 

Turin 

Nice 



Messina 

Venice 

Geneya 

Ancona 

K5nigsburg 

Antwerp 

Amsterdam 

Bremen 

Brunswick.. 
Stralsund .. 
Zell 



Netherlands 

Russia 

Copenhagen 

Lubec 

Osnaburg ... 

Wismar 

Frankfort ... 
Cologne 



Velte jPrance 

Ditto iBourdeaux 

Ditto Bayoune... 

Ditto iRoussillon 



Galloiu. 


Litres. 


23-789 


90067 


27161 


102-822 


0-606 


2-294 


30*376 


116000 


7-168 


27131 


2-480 


9-389 


2076 


7-857 


23-079 


87-360 


2-863 


10-800 


11-948 


46-224 


22-698 


85-917 


0-878 


1-433 


0-726 


2-748 


6126 


19*403 


0-842 


3187 


0-969 


3-669 


1027 


3-883 


1025 


3*883 


26-419 


100-000 


3-246 


12-289 


2041 


7-726 


1-913 


7-241 


1-290 


4*883 


1-913 


7-241 


1-948 


7-373 


1-680 


5-980 


2-017 


7-609 


1-896 


7-177 


1-962 


7*390 


1716 


— 



Besides the above, which are generally used for wine measures alone, 
the following are frequently applied to the same purpose: 



Azumbre 
Quartillo 
Quartilla 

Libra 

Cantara... 
Schoppen 
Kanne ... 
Matero ... 
Metaro ... 

Basso 

Moggio ... 
Quartillo 

Stof 

Aliquer ... 

Pint 

Boccale ... 
Kraska ... 
Cassise ... 
Neessal... 



Cable Inches. 



1181 

293 
185 

2? 
775 5-6 

29f 
1591 
1376 
577* 
2751 
6789 
3494 

78? 
6751 
116 

79f 

931 

675 

44f 



Number equivalent 

to 100 vulloni 

Englisli. 



19614 
784-40 
124-86 
780-40 

29-78 
780 40 
144-71 

16-80 

40-00 

83-77 
3-40 

66-09 
293-90 

34-18 
199*14 
289-47 
246-07 

33-24 
616-20 



Used in Spain. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Used in Strasburg. 
Sweden. 
Italy. 
Tunis. 
Verona. 
Mantua. 
Minorca. 
Narva. 
Oporto. 
Prague. 
Borne. 
Bussia. 
Sicily. 
Stettin. 



»» 
»* 



»» 
» 

i* 



» 



The following national wine measures, in a connected form, will not 
be misplaced here: 



! 
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SPAIN. 

At Cadiz the cantaro is 8 azumbres, or 82 quartillos. The large 
arroba is H ga^ons, the small 3f . 

16 arrobu make 1 miifo * 

27 ditto 1 pipe 

80 ditto ibotta. 

The bota is 127 j^ English wine gallons: the Sanish pipe 11 4f. 

POETUGAL. 

At Figaeras the almude is equal to 6S nUona. 

At Yiaima to 64 ditto. 

91 almudes of Oporto make a pipe; at Lisbon 31 almudes. At Lisbon 
2 potos are equal to 12 canadas, or 48 quartiOoe: 18 almudes make a 
banl: 52 almudes make 1 tonnelada, or 277i gallons. 

SWEDEN. 

2 stoopo make 1 kanne 2 oxboft 1 pipe 

16 kamies 1 anker 1 pipe is 1244 gallons. 

2 ankers 1 eimer 1 alun is 41 &-12 ditto 

2 eimers 1 ahm 100 kamies are 69i gallons. 

1^ ahms 1 oxhoft. 

BUSSIA, PETEBSBTIBG. 

11 tsbarky make 1 krashka S redros make 1 anker 
8 krashka 1 vedro 6 ankers 1 oxhoft 

40 vedros 1 sorokovy 2 oxhofts 1 pipe. 

13 J bottles 1 vedro. i 

The vedro is not quite equal to 3 gallons. ; ; 



EUSSIA GENEEALLT. 



En^h gallons; Litres. 

1 gametz = 0-7212S 3*276875 

1 vedro = 27048 12*289 1 

I tschetvrick _ 5*7698 26*216 c 

1 osmine _ 23079 104*86 

1 tschetvert _ 46*159 209*72 

llast = 73S-54 S355-62 

GBEECE. 

'Wine is generally sold by the oke, 45 of which make 127^ lb. aToirdu- 
pois: hence the oke is 2 lb. 2 oz. 5 drachms of that weight. 

ITALY. 

At Trieste, 40 boccali are equal to 15 gallons. At Venice the anfora 
=: 4 bigonzi, or 8 mastelli, or 48 secchii, or 192 bozze, or 768 quartuzzL 
The aiSbra is 137 English gallons. At Genoa, 100 pinte = 1 baxilla; 
2 barilla = 1 mezzarolla, or 39^ gallons Eng^sh. 

GEBMANT. 

At Hamburgh, the ahm is 38^ gallons, and the fuder 229^. The ahm 
is 5 tierces; a fass =: 4 oxhofts, or 6 tierces. The oxhoft vaiies in 
quantity. 
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HOLLAITD, AJCSTEBDAM. 

stoope = 6i pints. 

100 mineles =3 32 oomxBon or 961 imperial measure. 

Dutch ahm =3 41 gallons. 

DENHABK. 

4 ankers an ahm e= 37f English gallons. 
Copenhagen anker &= 9*647 ditto. 
100 pots = 26i gallons. 

Qzhoft s=:68mtto. 

Aider rs 930 pots. 

CTPErS. 

1 lar is 6 Pbrencs bottles. 
4 lars a barrel. 
4 barrels a load. 

Cyprus wines are exported in casks of 70 jars. 

OAf B OF GOOD HOPE. 
1 flask is M gallons^ or 4'94S imperial. 
1 anker 9^ ditto, 7 V^. 
1 aum 38 ditto, 31|. 
1 logger 162 ditto, 126 ^. 
A pipe is 110 gallons, old measure, or 91 -fi imperial 

Jjt is to be hopedy that, in process of tame, a greater uniformity in 
•weights and measures may prevail among civilised nations. Nothing 
Imt inexcusable negligence prevented one British imperial gallon and 
£9iir French litres from being made equal, as the former differs so 
•lightly from the latter. This, at least, would have made uniform the 
liquid measures of the two most civilised European nations. 

The wisdom of reckoning liquid quantities by a medium standard. 
Instead of the old method of tuns, hogsheads, and so forth, need not be 
commented upon; it is gratifying to see that the Custom-House returns 
most be are made in imperial gallons oidy. 
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Tteia. 


mtm 


ehMBC 


HOM- 

hMds. 


Titam- 


Imperial 
GflJlona. 


OaaaBS. 


Qtuurte. 


rbrtb 


French 
Litres. 


1 


a 


8 


4 


6 


210 


252 


1008 


2016 


954-0720' 

1 




1 


li 


2 


3 


105 
70 


126 


504 


1008 


477*0360 




1 


«11J 


2 


84 


336 


672 


318-2240 


■ 




1 


li 


52^ 


63 


262 


604 


238-5180 






1 


36 


42 


168 


339 


159-0120 






1 


1-20 


4*80 


9-60 


4-6444 

1 








1 


4 

1 


8 


3-7860 








8 


'9465 






1 


•4732J 



1 


oT. 


£22; 
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'i 
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iie-asHo 
Di-usia 
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i0e-M37& impeniliw 
Thet>lpe.10M7UI. 



EK0LI8H CITBIO INCHBH. 



Oldtalion 

EunfetT., 

Biml 7^111 

TIene e.TOS 

Hogilmd 14BS8 



!31 orSIb.Soi.Sl dwt.avoirdopoti. 



The imperial galloa is 377-374 cabic inches, and the FienchliR 
ei'OS80Se4 cubic incb«i English. 378tAp litres m&ke 100 oldociH 
imperial gallons Englisb, and >fg' hectditi«B malce 100 ditto. 



No. xxm. 

OtD WIHE GALLONS, WITH THXIB EqUITALEITT IH IHPIBa 
GALLONS, FBOU 1 TO lOO. 
For common purpoBca, the old gallon multiplied b^ S, and drriM 
by 6. will answer very welt: the following table will be available '1* 
Uie nicest calculation is demanded. The reverso mode will aoswcif' 
the new gallon. To reduce a larger nnmber to imperial meaBnnW 
be done thus : suppose 63 gallons old measure, or a hogshead '' 
new imperial— thus, 63X'83311=ia-*86, or 63Xf^^i*, or S^i* 

penal gallons, verj nearly. 
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No. XXIV. 

INSTRUMENT BBFEBBBD TO, ftgo 7B, 
ne outline belov ia ver/ simple. The object ii to decant tbe wine 
vithont the amslleBt disturbuice. The iDstniment heing firmly 
acrewed to a table, is elevated or depressed bj moving forward or 
backward a circular bit of wood, the eod of which ia seen in Fig. 4. 
Tbe corkscrew and rice, Fig. I, explain themaelTea. The tnhca which 
■re introduced into the bottlea are more complicated, !Fig. 3 ia little 
other **"!" a prolong;ed fonucl, the lower end bent as wine fiuiDcIs arc 
In genera!. The top is capped, and only a small opening is left fbr the 
Introduction of Fig. 2. This last being inserted in the bottle to be 
decanted, aa shown in the sketch below ; the large end has a forked 
and curved tube to be placed in the orifice of Fig. 3, over which ia a 
little ring to receive a pointed knot on Kg. 2, and keep it in its place; 
the cock in the neck of the upper tube is turned, and the air entering 
l^y the second fork of the tube curved upwards, fills the vacant space 
«a the wine flows out. A second cook doses the tube which enters 
the empty bottle, should it be of smaller size than that holding the 
'wine, ajid danger of an overflow be apprehended. Both these inatru- 
-. Stents fit the bottles hermetically, by means of their conical shape, 
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near the upper end, almost dose to which, in the lower iwrt of the 
tube, some small holes are made in the upper side of the tube, to tiike 
off the last of the wine in the bottle's necL Sea Fig. 2. 




No. XXV. 

EEGITLATIONS OF THE CUSTOMS. 

Wine must be imported in vessels of 60 tons or upwards. 

Wine must be imported, for home consumption, in British ships, or 
those of the country in which the wine is grown, or of the oousby 
from which it is exported. I 

Wines of France, Spain, Germany, Portugal, Canaiies, Madeiia,iDi ^ 
the Western Islands, imported in foreign ships, to be alien goodsytfi^ 
pay port and town dues. 

No abatement to be made on account of damaged wine. 

Wine from the Cape must have a certificate of its production. 

By the Act 9th Geo, IV., cap. 76, wine is permitted to be imported 
in any sized package, and the duties on bottles are reduced to obC' 
fourth, and from British possessions to 8d. per dozen. 

No. XXVI. 

ALCOHOLIC STEENGTH OF WINES AKD LIQTJOHS, SJtTSB 
MB. BBANDE, EXCEPT THOSE IS ITAMCS. 

This is confessed to be an inaccurate statement of the mean alooholB 
strength of wines and liquors. It is obvious that there wiU be a p^ 
difference produced by the nature of the fruit and the season, as ml 
as by the fermentation and the alcohol eyolved, so that no winefroi 
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me vineyard will exactly agree for two snccessiye yean. Ana- 
br seyen years, and then registering the mean, wonld be desirable, 
abt many of these wines receiyed additions of brandy, and were 
ire. Grennine wine carefully obtained, and thus anidysed, wonld 
something of a test to detect the brandy introduced on importa- 
Portugal and Sicilian wines are always brandied, some without 
don. We know that amontillado has not more than 13^ or 14<* 
mdy per cent. Sherry is here set down generally at 19^ and 
'dsy when some sorts have alcohol in addition, and others little or 



Qdy, average of *) 

samples S 

lowest of the four ... 

highest of ditto 

>agne, four sam- \ 

; average S 

stm 

mousseuz 

lAtie 

gnan 

ermitage 

ne 

Hermitage 

Grave 

second sample 

lion!!!!!;!!!;!!!!!!!;!!!!!; 

second sample 

•age 

che 

1,1666 

"y average of four") 

s } 

ffe 

a 

'lora 

leimer 

oid!!!!!!!"!!;";!;!!;;!!! 

heimer^ 1800 , 

ge of ten Mnds by\ 

andProut S 

sPort , 

average of seven j 

imens ; / 

1 , 

rellos 

as 

ra Malmsey ^ 

red , 



Pare Alcohol 
perceat. 



U-67 

11-96 
16-60 

12-61 

18-80 
12-80 
12*32 
12-79 
1232 
14-22 
15-62 
17-43 
13-94 
12-80 
13-86 
1900 
17-26 
17-11 
16-32 
14-08 
12-91 
15-10 
21-24 
18-94 
17-26 

1917 

19-79 
19-25 
17-26 
13-20 
14-37 
13-00 
8-88 
12-22 

11-46 

19-75 

22-96 

18-94 
19-20 
18-10 
18-49 
16-40 
22-30 



Madeira Malmsey, red 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sercial 

Ditto 

Average 

Marsala; average of two j 

specimens } 

Lacryma Ghristi 

Lissa. 

Ditto 

Svracuse 

Etna 

Aleatico 

Gonstantla, white 

Ditto, red 

Cape Muscat 

Ditto Madeira 

Average of three sam- ) 

pies S 

Shiraz, white 

Ditto, red 

Tokay 

Nice 

Baisinwine 

Average of three spe-> 

cimens S 

Currant wine 

Gooseberry 

Orange; average of six) 

samples } 

Elder wine 

SPIBITS. 

Scotch Whisky 

Irish ditto 

Bum 

Brandy 

Gin 

Cider, 9-87 and 5-21 average 

Perry; four samples 

Mead 

Burton Ale 

Edinbiu^h 

Dorchester 

London Porter 

Brown Stout 

London Small Beer 



Pore Alcohol 
I>ercent. 



18*40 
24-42 
23-93 
21*40 
19-41 
22-27 

25-09 

19-70 
26-47 
24-35 
16-28 
30-00 
16-20 
19*75 
18-92 
18*25 
22*94 

20-61 

19*80 
16*52 
9*88 
14-63 
26*40 

25-12 

20*55 
11-84 

11*26 

9-87 



54-32 

63*90 

53*68 

63-39 

61-60 

7*84 

7-26 

7*32 

8*88 

6*20 

5*66 

4*20 

6*80 

1-28 
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A tolerably correct guess may be formed on this subject by th 
turns from the wioe districts in France of the quantity of the bn 
of commerce, extracted from the different wines of that country- 
southern wines yielding the most. Burgundy and the wines d 
Cote d'Or generally give only one-eighth of brandy in distilla 
wliich brandy contains only 53-39 of pure alcohol. Hence the n 
at the above rate must be erroneous. The wines of the Bordelais 
a fifth of their weight in the brandy of commerce, and the st 
wines of the Drome a third, or 33 1-3 per cent. This last woul 
16} pure alcohol. Now the difference in weight between the braoc 
commerce and wine in general is not great. The specific grayi 
Burgundy is -991 ; of Claret, -992 ; of Hock, -999; of ChamiM 
•962; of Madeira, 1*038; of pure alcohol, '8293; water being reck 
1000. The brandy of commerce is -8371. It is probable that ii 
foregoing statement were read brandy in place of pure alcohol 
cent., it would far exceed the truth. The addition of brandy artifici 
is another question. The statement only relates to the natural w 
with the brandy which is formed in fermentation. 

The following is another statement — ^upon what authority is 
known. It will be seen that it differs from the former: 

A bottle of Port, of 26 oz., seven years in glass, gave 2 oz. 7 dchms. of 
alcohol. 

A bottle of Port, 25J oz., one year in bottle, and two in wood, 2 oz. 6 dchn 
pure alcohol. 

Ditto pale Sherry, 25 oz., and three years old, produced, 2 oz. 4 dchms. 

Ditto another specimen, 2 oz. 7 dchms. 

Ditto Madeira, 25i oz., two years old, produced 2 oz, 5 dchms. 

Ditto Cape, 25 oz., one year old, produced 2i oz. 

Ditto old Hock, 21 oz., produced nearly 1 oz. 

Ditto Brandy, 24 oz., produced 10 oz. 

Ditto Bum, 24i oz., produced 9i oz. 

Port wine contains m the residuum an astringent extract, and malic acid, 
much more tartaric acid than Madeira, and Sherry much less than either 
preference given to Port on account of its astringency, is objectionable by re 
of its malic acid, causing indigestion and irritability of the viscera Sher 
better fermented, less obnoxious on that account, and therefore preferable w 
ever such irritability is observable, or the port-wine drinker feels his stomad 
of order, and cannot discover the cause. 

No. xxvn. 

The wines of antiquity most commonly met with are as follows, j 
list is taken from the Encyc, MetropoUtana, 



Abates. 

Albanum. 

^ Avdosfiias. 

Antylla. 

Ar^itis. 

Anusian. 

Arsynium. 

AvTOKpaTov. 

Bythynian. 
By bios. 
Calcnum, 



Carenum. 

Caulinum. 

Ccecuban. 

Chalybon. 

Chian. 

Circumcisitum. 

Chazomenian. 

Cnidos. 

Corinthian. 

Corcyran. 

Coum. 

Crete. 

Cyprus. 

Defutum. 



Aeoreplos, 

Palemum. 
Helbon, or 

Ismarus. 

Labici. 

Lesbos. 

Leucadia. 

Lora. 

Mamertinun. 

Mareoticum. 
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nean. 
ilian. 

matianum. 
lean. 

e. . 
Dnensian. 

B. 

intanum. 

ladtes. 

uriunu 

im. 

ean. 

turn. 



UoKiH^poi. 

Pramnian. 

Khodlan. 

Bhoeticum. 

Sabinnm. 

Sapaw 

Saprian. 

Sciathos. 

ScYbellites. 

Seoenniticuxn. 

Setinunu 

Signium. 

^vpalov, 

Siwratum. 



Sfcatanum. 

Surretine. 

T»niotic. 

Tarragona. 

Tauromenian. 

Qabao'fri'njs* 

Qhfipa* 

Thasian. 

Tibenum. 

Titucazenum. 

Tmolites. 

Yenefjranum. 

Vienna. 

Zakynthos. 



No. xxvm. 

of some of the yarious Liquobs in use among Modern Nations 

besides Wine. 



Name. 



rdiente 

ra 

er 

skino 

% 

irasser 

!k 

!k 

io 

» 

L wine 

iy 

i 

i 

^schtxhy.... 
•a 

A 



Conatry, 



Prance 

Spain 
Holland 
Germany 

Brunswick 

Zara 
Dalmatia 

Dantzic 

Goa 
Batavia 

• « a 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 
S/Ussia 



The Calmucks 
Hill Tartars 



IVom what extracted or distUled. 



{ 



Grapes, potatoes, com, cider and peny. 

plums, cherries, residue of the brewhouses, 

&c. 
C Generally from the grape, and of tolerable 
(. quality. 

r Prom com, flavoured with juniper in rec- 
ctification. 

C Distilled firom the murk, fermented with 
X ground rye or barlev. 
( Permented wheaten malt, and oatmeal, 

< with fir.rind : lops of fir and beech, and 
Cvariety of herbs. 

IMstilled from the cherrv. 
Grape murk, and aromatic herbs distilled. 
C Distilled fh>m com and other substances ; 

< sometimes called eau de vie de Dcmtzick^ 
Cnamed fh>m having gold leaf floating in it. 

Made of the juice of the cocoa-tree. 
Made firom rice. 

Brandv, sugar, cinnamon, and cloves, distilled, 
f A brandy, distilled from rye and barley, 
(. sold in shops. 

f Made of tne juice of the birch-tree, boiled 
I and fermented. 

r Distilled from com and the black ant ; a 
(.powerful spirit. 
Ditto, from com. 

Ditto, fh>m oatmeal and hops ; a white liquor. 
Honey, beer-lees, and kalatsch, fermented, 
f Barley-malt, rye-malt, oatmeal.f ermented 
(. and made acidulous. 

f Diflferently prepared with the preceding, 
(.being rye-meal and water alone, 
f A beer resembling Braga, but diflferent in 
(. colour. 

f Prepared from sloes and numerous wild 
(.berries. 

(continued) 
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NaoMi 



Busa 

Baka , 

Muchumor 
Zythum..... 

Araki 

Carmi 

Sherbet 



Comtry. 



Bouza. 



Kamtscbatka 

• • • 

Syria 
Egypt 

• • • 

Turkey 
Nubia 



what extracted or diatflled. 



Palm wine 



Mead 

Pitto 

Milaflfo 

Guallo 

Pombie , 

Mahayah , 

Lotus wine 

UsuphorUsaph.. 

Boza 



Brandy .. 

Airen 

Koumiss 



I^Iandrin ... 
Tar-a-sun... 
Lamb wine 

Cha 

Rum 



Ethiopia 

Dahomey 
Cougo 

TheCaffres 
Morocco 

Tripoli, interior 

Barbary 

Constantinople 

Persia 
Tartary 



China 



A beer brewed trom ground millet. 
( Distilled firam a sweet grass, calledSiit- 
1 kaia-trava, with certain berries to ftnaat. 
Made from a red mushroom of the ooonteF* 
Beer fermented finom the grain of the oomsf . 
Distilled ftom grapes. 
A species of beer. 

C Sugar, lemon-juioe, apricots or pliin».iDd 
(.flavour^ with some sweet flower. 
C Beer prepaired from barley, prerfonsljr 
(.roasted. 

( Prepared, as In other places, finn tiiB 
X tree of that name. 

C Prepared from honey, barl^, and a root 
C called taddo. 

Prepared from grain on the coast. 
Prepared from the palm-tree. 
Prepared from Tndian wh€»at. 
Fermented from millet, or Guinea com. 
Distilled from figs. 

( Made from the Bhamnus Zoha, or tree 
(. of the food of the ancient LotophagL 
Baisins and water prepared. 
C Superior to that of Nubia, of similar m* 
Iterials. 

C Distilled of very eood quality, from the 
X grape at Shiraz : sola by weight. 
Cows milk made into 1 



Tiri 



Mahwah Arrack. . . 

Toddy 

Phaur 

Sihee 

Sihee 



Lau. 



{ 



India 



Ditto 



Soura, or Taury... 

Ki-ji, Tan-po,^ 

Si-chew S 



Badek and Brom 



Bnmi. 



Ceylon 
Nepaul 

■ • • 

Afghanistan 

Slam and the 

Birmans 

Nicobar Islands 

Java 



Ditto Natives 



Sumatra 



a drink uke koamb^ 
C Mares' milk fermented: a strong diin^ 
X called arika is fr^uently distilled from it. 
C A superior rice wine. The lees distilled 
(.yield a brandy called show-coo, or sanhW- 
A Deer from barley or wheat, 
y Lambs' flesh, mashed with milk, or vith 
(. rice, and fermented. 
Palm wine* 

( From Jaggoiy, a kind of molasses bm 
(.the sugar cane, 
f Palm wine, when distilled, affbrds armif 

hence the English word toddy. The wine of 
< the wild date is called Sindag in the G■^ 

natic Hindu, in the Telling and Zsmnl 

( Made of Madhuca flowers {bcusia df* 

Xtryacea). 

Distilled from the cocoa-tree. 

Distilled from wheat or rice. 

Prepared from the grape, in two modes. 

A drink from sheep's milk fSermented. 



I Generally prepared firom rioe. 

Fermented palm juice. 

C Three different strengths of distilled rioCi 

cor of arrack. 

r Bice boiled, and stewed with nui v 
onions, black pepper, and capsicum, n*^ 
into cakes, and sold as a ferment. Broffi 
is a different preparaticm of the same sab* 

Lstances. 

Nearly the same as the Java brom. 

{conHmw 
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Name. 



Countiy. 



From what extracted or distilled. 



Kokemar 

Poniz 

Sacki 

Awamuri I 

Sfiffwire 

Tuba 

Kava 

Ava 

Y-wer*a -.^ i 

PeachBraDdy~.| 

Srandewyn .^... \ 

Sum I 

Tafia 



Piworree, 
Ouycon... 



or 



} 



Pulque 

Ghica 

Masato 

Grape — .. 

Aipy 

Kaviaraku 

Kooi 

Yintro da Batatas 

Brandy 

Gin, or British") 
Brandy S 

Porter, Beer,") 
Ale, &c / 

Whiskey i 



Persia 

Gorea 

Japan 

Japanese 

Islands 

Celebes 

Manilla Isles 

Friendly Isles 

Otaheite 

Sandwich 

Islands 

United States 

of America 

Gap* of Good 

Hope 

The West 

Indies 

Ditto 



Guyana 



Mexico 



Brazil 



Portugal 



England 



Ireland and 
Scotland 



Poppv seeds in decoction, drank hot. 

C Prom a grain, supposed to be a coarse 

I kind of rice. 

A beer from fermented rice. 

C A drink from corn and difTerent fruits 

(. fermented. 

A strong species of palm wine. 
From a species of palm. 

f A species of pepper plant chewed by the 

< women, and then* sahva collected and dl- 
Cluted with water. 

C A root which is bruised or baked before 

(.infusion : the liquor very intoxicating. 

r A spirit like whiskey, but less strong; 

I from the tea root. 

C The peaches are treated as similar fruits 

I in Europe. 

C A bad brandy* distilled from the husks 

I and stalks of the grapes and wine lees. 

I Distilled from molasses. 

A poor kind of rum. 
' Prepared from the cassava, resembling 
beer. Cakes of cassava made about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, are baked until 
ihej are brown throughout. Women then 
moisten their mouths with a little water, 
and chew a piece of bread until it is per- 
fectly saturated with saliva. They then 
strain it in their mouths, and spit out the 
saliva into a vessel in the centre. When a 
sufficient quantity of this extract is made, 
they add water to the extent of 200 gallons 
or more^ leave it to ferment until sour, and 
then dnnk it. 

( The juice of the agave fermented; a 

< strong spirit is also made from it, called 
CAguardiente de Magney. 

Beer made from maize by the Indians. 

C A drink from the roots of the manioc, or 

(.yucca. 

C Black sugar, water, and the leaves of the 

(. akaja tree to make it intoxicating. 

C Irepared from the aipimakakara, a spe- 

Icies of manioc. 

The preceding, before fermentation. 
Prepared of the akai^ apple. 
Prepared from the batata root. 

{Distilled pure and ^od ; also often from 
damaged fi^ and raisins ; some kinds are 
bad in quality. 

~ A pure spirit, distilled from com, but too 
fierce to be sold alone, and therefore re- 
duced and rectified, or rather adulterated, 
with turpentine, juniper berries, nitre, or 
Lprunes. 

Fermented from malt and hops. 
I Distilled from com, a pure spirit. 
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INDEX OF WINES. 



A. 

AbasaB, 250 
AbbooatU876 
Abrio, 176 
Absac,159 
AbsintbAm, 28 
AdeiiM,lS8 
AnxM, S95 
Ahr,2a7 
Ahrweiler, 2S1 
Aiguillon, 179 
Aiaocio, 102 
Alai8.14S 
Alba Flora, 210 
Albania 
Albano, 276 
Abi,lM 

Aleatioo, 275, 278 280 
Alenquer, 250 
Aleyor, 210 
Alicant, 148, 198 
Allas8ac,185 
Aloxe, 133 

de Cortin, 133 

Altenahr, 225 
Altkirch, 183 
Amaro, 265 
Ambes, 162 
Ambonnay, 100 
Amontillado, 206 
Ampuls, 140 
Andelys, 192 
Annay, 128 
Antella, 278 
Antignana, 288 
Antonia Santa, 266 
Arbois, 187, 188 
Arcadi, 291 
Arcetn, 278 
Arcins, 166 
Argeles, 157 
Ai^entac, 185 
Argenti^re, 143, 144 
Arjuzanx, 189 
Arrop6, 201, 206 
Arsac, 168, 
Arsures, 187 
Artiminio, 278 
Arvisio, 297 
Asciati, 275 
Assmanush&user, 225, 226, 

234 
Asprino, 274 
Asque, 162 
A8ti,279 



A8tracaii,300 
Aubiao, 160 
Aubigny. 114 
Augenscneimer, 216 
Augusta, 281 
Ausbruch, 2SS 
Auslaas, 233, 234 
Aussac. 146 
Austndia, 311 
Auxerre, 127 
AvaUon, 128 
Avenay, 116, 166 
Avensan, 166, 168 
Aveyron, 146 
Avize,103 
Azarquiak202 
Ay, 101 
Asores,268 
Aiy,114 

B. 

Bacharach, 216 
Bacalan, 162 
Badenweiler, 227 
Bagndres, 157 
Baia,274 
Baixas, 155 
Ballan,186 
Banal Busa, 210 
Banyuls, 151 
Bar sur Aubo, 115 
Bar, 180 

Barbe Blanche, 159 
Barolles, 138 
Barsac, 171 
Bas Medoc 168 
Bassens, 160, 162 
Bassieux, 139 
Bastard, 201 
Bastia. 192 

Batard Mont Bachet, 122 
Baurech, 160 
Bazas, 171 
Beaumont, 116 
Beaune, 120, 133 
Beausoleil, 146 
Beautiran, 162, 163 
Becherbach, 227 
Begadin, 168 
Belfont, 183 
Bellecave, 177 
Beni Carlos, 198 
Berchetz, 288 
Bergerac, 176 
Beniay,192 



I Bern, 129 
Bessingheim, 227 
BdKe,119 
Beziers, 148 
Bianillo, 281 
Biella. 279 
Birs.229 
Birtnalmen, 287 
Bischeim, 225 
Bischofsheixn, 228 
Bischillatto, 280 
Blaie, 139 
Blaignau, 168 
Blauchot, 127 
Blandans, 186 
Blanquefort, 165 
Blanqaette de Calvinc 
142 

de Limoux, 1 

Blaye. 159, 171 
Bl^r^, 186 
Blischert, 225 
Blood Wine, 229 
Bodendorf, 231 
Bodenheim, 223 
Boivins, 127 
Bologna, 276 
Bommes, 171 
Borderie, 176 
Borja, 198 

Bostandschi-C^lu, 299 
Boudon, 146 
Bouillac, 160 
Bourg, 159 
Boursalt, 102 
Bouscat, 164 
Boussicat, 127 
Bouzac, 143 
Bouzy, 100 
Branne, 169 
Branne Mouton, 167 
Brauneberger, 227 
BrMe, 163 
Brescia, 276 
Br^z^me, 134 
Bronte, 281 
Brouilly, 139 
Bruges. 164 
Brunetiftre, 176 
Bruxelles, 141 
Bucellas, 250 
Buda,285 
Buly, 181 
Bussy, 180 
Byblos, 6 
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c. 

Gsbinet, 224 
Cabrides, 14n 
Cadillac 160 
CsGuban, 8 
Games, 140 
Gabon, 178, 179 
Gaizaguet, 145 
Calabria, 274 
Calenian, 8 
Galhota,266 
Calmus, 228 
Calvados, 191 
Cama de Lobos, 265 
Cambes, 160 
Camblanes, 160 
Gampanario, 265 
Campo di Carinena, 199 
Campsas, 146 
Canary, 210 
Gandia^291 
Gandahar, 308 
Gantenac, 166 
Gape Breton, 189 
Gape GorsiciL 192 
Gape of Good Hope, 813 
Capo d'Istria, 288 
Gaprea, 274 
Carabons, 180 
Garbezon, 199 
Garbonieux, 171 
Garcassono, 146 
Garcavellos, 260 
Carif^iano, 275 
Carinena, 199 
Carlowitz, 288 
Carmiffnano, 278 
CarTnthia, 288 
Casnmere, 308 
Castelmoron, 179 
Castelnau, 166, 168 
Castelnaudary, 146 
Castel Sarrasm, 146 
Castifflione, 276 
CastiUon. 159 
Castres, 163 
Gattaro, 259 
Cauderan, 164 
Caudrot, 160 
Caumont, 141 
Caunonao, 280 
Gausses, 179 
Celestins, 191 
Cellneuve, 147 
Cenon, 159 
Cephalonia, 29S 
Ceretan, 9 
Cerigo, 298 
Cerons, 171, 172 
Chablis, 127, 128 
Chabri6res, 191 
Chacholi, 199 
Chainette, 127 
Ghaintre, 130 



Chalais,l77 
Chalons, 98 
Ghalybon, 6 
Chambertin, 119, 132 
Chambery, 279 
Chambolle, 119, 133 
Champagne, 96 
Champeau, 127 
Champ^not, 129 
Champigney, 177 
Champillon, 116 
Chanos-Curson, 134 
ChapeUe de Bois, 138 
Ghapitre, 119 
Chapotte, 127 
Gharnay, 130 
Ghameco, 251 
Ghassagne, 122 
Ghassagny, 138 
GhateftuNeuf, 140 

GhWons, 186 

Chinon, 177 

Haut Brlon, 168 

Lafitte, 167 

Latour, 167 

Lamont, 171 

Margaux, 166 

Bourg, 144 

Thierry, 114 

du Pape, 141 

Ghavost, 102 
Ghaudifere, 148 
Ghtoas, 133 
Ghen6ve, 119 
Ghesnas, 139 
Chevalier Mont Bachet, 

122 
Ghian, 6, 8, 14 
Chianti, 279 
Ghlavenna, 229 
Ghigny, 101 
Ghifi, 320 
Ghorasan, 305 
Ghouilly, 102 
Ghusclan, 142 
Gissac, 167 
Citta Nova, 288 
Givrae, 168 
Glairac,179,158 
Glairet, 188 
Glairion, 127 
Glamecy, 177 
Glaret, 173 
Glazomensp, 10 
Clavoyon, 122 
Glaux Cavalier, 141 
Clos-Bemardon, 119 

Tavannes, 122 

Pitois, 122 

de la Perri6re, 119 

Gloset, 116 
Golares, 251 
GoUioiune, 151 
Gommandery, 293, 294 



Conditum, 22 
Condrieu, 139 
Conflans, 177 
Constantia, 314 
Goquempin, 229 
Gorneilla de la Bividre, 156 
Cornolas, 142 
Gorregliano, 288 
Gorfti,298 
Gornas, 144 
Gorte,192 
Gorton, 121 
Gosne, 177 
Gosperon, 155 
Costidre, 141 
Cdte-ik-bras, 100 
G6te Botio, 138 

des Ghanoines, 181 

des Celestins, 191 

de Lossery, 177 



Gotnar, 288 
Goulanges, 133 
Goutet, 171 
Goutras, 159 
Gouture, 177 
Gr&mant, 102 
Greuze Noire, 130 
Grimea, 273 
Croissy, 102 
Grose, 134, 137 
Gubsac, 160 
Guis,102 
Gully, 230 
Gumel, 140 
Gumi^res, 99 
Gunac, 145 
Gusel, 227 
Gussac, 166 
Cyprus, 290 

D. 
Damery, 102, 116 
Dannemoine, 129 
Danzenac, 185 
Dariste, 165 
Davaye, 130 
Beidesheim, 222 
Besales, 230 
Dezize,131 
Die, Clairette de, 138 
Dissay, 177 
IH^,99 

Domdechant, 234 
Dormans, 102 
Douro, 246 
Dulamon, 165 
I>urbach,227 
I>u Boi, 119 

B 

Bcueil, 116 
Effragoni, 294 
Epeniay, 102 
Epineuil, 129 



Ertauh, !17 
BrdoBeaye,tU 
EriMh, sa 



P««ii*^ Fcreil*. aw 
yaIarnUn,S 

Parciea. 176 

Tsudine'.S 
Fcitorie wtaa" «*» 
PlBe«,lT9 



Hnwe.1 



lOT 



Klhoe. 17 _ 
Pincfcenwcn. lU 
Fiiin, IM 

Pk'ctf nvinc, HI 

PlpuVy. IM. 
Fwirte, 1S9 

yiorcncc, 278 
Fluriila,31K 
FoiidUlon, IBS 

Froiuud^Ua 
I'mntignae, 148 
Pninhmay, IHIl 
Tmntlgnat. ISO 
FuL'nciiral, IW 
Fuis!^, 130 
Fuiiiel.179 



Sariguei d'Avipion, 140 
Solves, 141 



OenoiiiMTs. l±3 

Q<>n>lilKm.2fS 
Oerntu Rwig(\ IX 



<Hlan,Wt 
Giro,IM 
OirnUc^m 
Olvrr, Cloi de,lSS 



Or»renb«rs, tiS, EtS 
Gravel, Hit 



liniJun, SOB 
Ia&ur»8 

JbiLlflS 
JftnloB^, 177 
Jenorodl, i9S 
JohaaniBberggr. lU, Bl 
Jotaumisberger SoitHk. 



Klsauios. Sas 
Klebner, IM 
Klugelb«TBir, S17 
Kceaterlck. £21 
Kokour. too 
KDiugab>icli.aM 



LKbBnle,Iw 
LKombeClobal.Ul 

Lanyma Chria^ »« 
LaflCtc. 1«T 

iKrc, 8(17 

" amarque. 186. t« 

UDpsacus. sin 
1 - J^/i88 

)8B,1««,17* 

Litour, lea, 1S7 
lAubcnheim, ia±, tSt 
LatinenslSfi, a 
La Torre, 199 



, Ifiiai 






L^ognan, 1S9 
Leoville, 136 
Lesbos, 227 
'^Bpture. 158, IBS, 171 
jsErac, 1B6, laS 
Lemi-ifny, 10* 
Liboa, 179 
Liboumt,lH8,171 
LichteusUiii, asa 



«7 



Uch, 



M. 

165 
>1,198 

,298 

59 
8,148 

rinto,266 

!!• 

01 

»0 

49 
i91 
, 211, 266 

Azores, 268 
^278 
02 
S 26, 161,290, 

116,9 

ires, 196 

lla,206 

)S,131 

Or. 119 

unner, 224, 225, 

ina. 288 
1,102 
1,166 
191 
5,6 
,6 
229 
281 
6 

99,101 
it, 176 
lay, 126 
c, 163 
118,288 
281 
I Cdtcs Plaines, 

aGarigue,161 
154 



Maslafl,285 
Massic, 8 
Massican, 10 
MassUia, 10 
Mataro, 196 
Mauves, 144 
Mazan, 141 
Mas^, 119 
Maeara,281 
Medina del Oampo, ISO 
Medoc, 159, 171 
Mees, 191 
Mecom,297 
Meissen, 227 
Mendean, 6 
Mendoza, 316 
M^netru, 186 
M6nil, 102 
Mercurol, ISi 
Merignac, 162 
Mejannes, 148 
Mezes-Mald, 265 
Menes, 286 
M6neser, 286 
Mingrelia, 805 
Minorca, 210 
Mintuma, 9 
Meursalt, 121 
Mexico, 318 
Migraine, 127 
Mflo.297 
Mista, 297 
MoetUng, 288 
Moguer, 208 
Moirax, 179 
Moisac, 146 
Mozamboz, 187 
Molins,102 
Molosme,129 
Molsheim, 184 
Monaca, 280 
Monaaon, 250 
Mondf errand, 162 
Monfaute, 128 
Montferrat, 280 
Montagne, 159 
Montauban, 146 
Montbartier, 146 
Mont Basillac, 176 
Montbazin, 146 
Monte Fiascone, 275 
Month6ch6rin, 128 
Monteloino, 278 
Montilla, 208 
Montigny, 187 
Montmelian, 279 
Monte Pulciano, 277 
Monte Serrato, 280 
Mont Eachct, 40, 122 
Mont do Milieu. 128 
Monthelon, 102 
3Iont Saugeon, 114 
Morea, 291 
Morey,133 



Morgeot, 122 
Moscatello, 27S| MO 
Moscatta, 276 
MoseUe, 180, 225, 2S0 
Moulin ik Venfe, 180 
Moulins, 190 
Moulis,166,168 
Mountain. 901 
Mount Matr%, 2K 
Mous^. 102 
MoustiUe, 185 
Mosyvina^288 
Murviedro,198 
Muscat, 204 
Mii8caMa,278 
Musigny, 119,188 
Musqr, 115 

Nahe, 227 

NapoU di Mahwia, 290 

Narboinie,146 

Nasoo,280 
Navarre, 156 
Naumberg, 228 
Naxos,296 
Neac, 189 
Nebiolo, S80 
Nectar. 297 
Neckar. 227 
Nerte, 141 
NeufchAtel, 229 
NeuviUe, 115 
Neuvy, 129 
Nicana, 297 
Nierstein, 222, 226 
NieuwiUers, 184 
Nismes, 141 
Nomentine, 9 
Norman wine, 198 
Norrois, 99 
Novella, 274 
Nues, 177 
Nuits, 188 

O. 

Obryan, 174 
CEdenburg, 285 
CEuiUy, 102 
Ofen,i282 
Oger,102 
Ohio, 318 
Olivette, 129 
Omodos, 294 
Opimian, 8, 9 
Oporto, 239 
Oppenheim, 222 
Orsan, 142 
Oraison, 191 
Onieto. 275 
Osey, 24 

P. 
Palignian, 10 
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Palms. 211 
Palmasian, 9 
Palotte, 127 
Palunia,286 
Palus, 169, 102 
Punpeluna, 199 
PaniBsac, 161 
Pftrdigues, 146 
Paron, 129 
Ptfticolore. 191 
PMsum optimum, 17 
Pau,l66 
P»viA.276 
Puuurete, 204, 208 
Pedro Ximenes, 200, 204 
Peralta, 199 
Peralos, 199 
Pericard. 179 
Perri6re, Clos de la, 119 

CAte d'Or, 122 

-^— Nievre, 177 

Tonnerre. 129,133 

Peru, 820 : 
Pessac, 163 
Peath, 282 
Petit Tokai, 288 
Poyre- blanche, 141 
Peyrcstortes, 165 
Pezilla, 156 
Pezo da Eegoa, 250 
Phanean, 6 
Piatra,288 
Picardan, 148 
Piccoli, 288 
mod de Bat, 127 
Pierre Clos. 130 
Pierry, 102 
Piesport, 225 
Piquette, 30, 145 
Pirano, 288 
Pirga,227 
Pitois, 122 
Pitcher, 216 
Plaine do Paza, 141 
Poches, 129 
Podensac, 171 
Poleschowitz, 287 
Poligny, 187 
Pollentia, 210 
Pollium, 9 
Pomard, 120, 133 
Pommerol, 159 
Poncino, 278 
Pontac, 167, 171 
Pont Audemer, 192 
PouiUac, 167 
Pouilly, 181, 177 
Poujols, 147 
Portets, 163 
Porte St. Marie, 179 
Port Vendres, 151 
Posega, 288 
Potensac, 168 
Pr^aux, 129 



Pr*e.l77 
Premaux, 125, 18S 
Prepatour. 189 
Pr«tutian. 9 
Preignac. 168, 171 
Privas. 143 
Prosecco, 888 
Pucine, 9 

Puerta de la Beyna, 199 
Puisseguin, 159 
Pixels, 171 
Pupillm, 187 



Q. 

ueryac, 168 
,u6rye8, 162 
uetard, 127 
uinsac. 160 
uintigny, 186 



B. 

BAbadavia, 200 
Bagusa,259 
Bamo wines, 24!J 
Baugen. 188 
Basdorof, 300 
Baulis, 176 
Baussan, 166 
Bech;225 
Beggio. 274 
Beole, 168, 171 
Bethymo, 292 
Beventin, 140 
Blisctian. 9 
Bheims, 96 
Bhenish. 225 
Bhodes, 292] 
Bicey, 116 

Bichebourg, 120, 133 
Biesling, 184 
Biez, 191 
Billy, 101 
Rimaneze, 278 
Binsport, 227 
Bivesaltes, 149 
Bioxa, 199 
Bocal, 179 
Boche, 177 
Boche-rouge, 137 
Bochgude Tinto, 138 
Bofifey, 129 
Bogom6, 178 
Bomanecho, 130 
Boman^ St. Vivant, 120, 
133 

Conti, 120, 131 



Both, 244 

BoussiUon, 149. 151, 28 
Bouvres, 123 
Bozan. 174 
Budesheimer, 224. 2S4 

beig.2S4 

■ — ^hinteriwUi 

234 
Bust, 285 

8. 
Sack, 203, 211 
Saillans, 138 
Saillant,185 
Salomay, ISO 
Salses,155 
SamZou,309 
Samos, 297 
San Lucar, 206 
Sangeot, 131 
Sansal, 288 
Santenot, 121, 188 
Santoriui, 297 
Santo Stefano,''278 

Bomingo, 199 

Antonio, 266 



Bomaney, 25 
Bomania, 288 
Bosas, 197 
Bosatum, 22 
Bosolio, 29S 
Rosoir, 127 
Boqueraauro, 142 
Bota. 203 



Sarepta, 300 
Sartena^ 192 
Saulayes, 162, 177 
Saumur. 182 
Sauteme, 171 
Sauvage, 142 
Savangac, 179 
Saveme, 184 
Savigny, 120, 188 
Scharlachberg, 222 
Scharsbei^r, 226 
Schaffhausen, 229 
Schamet, 216 
Scharzhofberger, 290 
Schelestadt, 184 
Schierstein, 227 
Schiller, 286 
Schisacker, 286 
Scio, 297 
Schloss-Johaimesbeiseri 

224 
Scyssuel, 140 
Segorbe, 198 
Sorcial, 267 
Serrato, 280 
Serigny, 129 
Serignan, 141 
Serra, 192 
Sorres, 147 
Sctine, 8 
Setuval, 250 
Sexard, 286 
Shamkai, 305 
Sherry, 203 
Shiraz, 303, 804, 306 
Sisnian, 9 
Siilery, 97, 99 
Sitges, 197 
Slotki, 286 
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i,l77 
3,130 
■s,Ul 

c,299 

u, 166 

1,144 

9,259 

ine, 9 

lan, 160 

)ero, 279 

broix, 143 

lOur, 130 

dre de Cubsac, 160 

de Bois, 160 

bin, 133 

Brtin, 186 

jle, 116 

ce, 171 

ristol, 147 

ristoly, 168 

ombe, 139, 179 

ix du Mont, 171 

Drien, 151 

r sur Loire, 186 

lis, 159 

)zeri, 147 

lilion, 159 

iephe, 159, 167 

enne, 139 

,169 

r,138 

l1, 229 

lies, 142 

)rge's, 120, 133, 162, 

d'Orgues, 147 

•vais, 162 

•main, 160, 163 

7.179 

les, 141, 181 

)rgy, 285 

)polite, 142 

[ues, 119, 229 

.n de Musois, 144 

vais, 160 

n de la Porte, 279 

eph, 144 

ry, 145 

ien, 139. 166, 167 

Qbert, 166 

irent, 142, 167 

du Var, 149 

er, 130 
ib6s, 162 
ia, 192 
•cellin, 140 
•tin d'Ablois, 102 
•tin, 129 
lehould, 98 
:ant, 160 
hael, 189 
ira, 298 
ion, 171 
ronio, 288 



St. P^rai, 140, 143 

St. Pierre de Mons, 171 

St. Romain. 160, 177 

St.Sauveur, 167 

St. Selve, 163 

St. Servo, 288 

St. Seurin de Cadoume, 

167 
St. Trelody, 168 
St. Thierry, 99, 114 
St. Victor de la C6te, 142 
St. Vivien, 168 
Statonian, 9 
Steinwein, 212 
Steinberger, 223, 233 
Styria, 288 
Suabia, 227 
Suma, 176 
Surretine, 8 
Syracuse, 281 
Syrmia, 282, 288 
Szeghi, 286 

T. 
Teeneotio, 6 
TAche, 120. 132 
Taillan, 168 
Talcnce, 163 
Taganrog, 300 
TaUya, 286 
Taormina, 281 
Tarbes, 157 
Tardenois, 99 
Tarento, 274 
Tarn, 146 
Tarraoon, 10 
Tarragona. 198 
Tavel, 142, 181 
Tcoulet, 176 
Teheran, 305 
Tenedos, 297 
Tenerifife, 210 
Tent, 209 
Termiuo, 279 
Terrasse, 176 
Terrats, 156 
Thassis, 137 
Thasian, 19 
Theorins, 130 
Thesac, 179 
Thiegartner, 231 
Thurot, 129 
Tintilla, 204, 208 
Tinto, 138 
Tinto di Rota, 209 

Madeira, 2G7 

Tissey, 129 
Tmolus, 6 
Tokar, 285 
Tokay, 282 
Tolesva, 285 
Tonnerre, 129 
Torins, 133 
Torren-Milar, 155 



Toscolano, 276 
Toul, 181 
Toulene, 171 
Toume, 160 
Toumon, 143, 144 
Transilvania, 287 
Trebio, 278 

Malmsey, 278 

Trebisonde, 306 
Trent, 287 
Tresne, 160, 162 
Tneste, 288 
Trois Puits, 101 
Tronchoy, 129 
Tropfwermuth, 286 
Tsadany, 286 
Tudcla, 199 
Tyrol, 287 

U. 
Uch, 168 
TJzes, 141, 142 

V. 

Vadans, 187 

Val di Mazara, 281 

— di Marina, 278 

— Mur, 127 

— de Penas, 196 
Valais, 229 
Valdrach, 227 
Valensole, 191 
Valentons, 162 
Valeyrac, 168 
Valloux, 129 
ValteUne, 229 
Varez, 185 
Vauciennes, 102 
Vauoluse, 140 
Vault, 129 
Vaumorillon, 129 
Vaux, 177 

Desir, 127 



Vauzelles, 177 
Velez Malaga, 203 
Venteuil, 102, 
Verdelais, 160 
Verdese, 192 
Verdea, 278 
Verdona, 210 
Vergisson, 130 
Vernaccia, 276 
Vernage, 276 
Vemeuil, 102 
V6roilles, 119 
Vers, 179 
Verteuil, 167 
Vertus, 102, 116 
Verzy, 100 
Verzenay, 100 
V6zeley, Clos do, 123 
Vezinnes, 129 
Viaros6, 146 
Vicenza, 276 
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Vinti", IM 

VlnAoliMiir«chiklc,l(ll 
Vin do Cbiicci, 1)3 
de tygmisou, 1«, IflE 

do Clu-pre. aw 

do Cot IV, liw 

dc Cotillon. 137 

mit, 7M 

fou.iao 

dc Gtrdfi, 1S7 

blancs do Gude, SO 

(Tcnttl, 1« 

iH'tit, dv Gra«e<i,lG3 

d««r«ii*r79 

dp Gmnrho. 

— 5M'liiirjlV..lB9 

JBUllP.lll, H« 

dei1il1KTti,_18B 




- dc lUinMc, 1*1 

- dd TocmnnclU 
-deTidlk.M 

- de CoKperoQ, UB 



deOro.'iw 

■ — - do Color. il03 
P»sado. aw 



Walponelm, &L 
"'-Qgen, BM 

— of the Lav. I» 

>mberK.lSt 

Wolilieini.Ut 
Wunbuig.iag 



TQid,ll» 

S. 

Z(dan,3lS 
Zunbcr, 2as 
Zuitc,£»3 

ZeltiDgen, 227 

Zapi.XM 
XjIukDlk, 300 
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BONN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



1, HEROOOTU*. Bjl 
O Ik & THUCYDIDES, 
4. I'LATO. Vol, 



t, U.I.. It^ii.Btil FtonHifittt. 



l'£ 



'S HISTORY OF ROME. 
B.PLATO. VpLII. B)f Divii. [TliiRcpabUr.Tinwiu.uilCcill 
J. LIVYS HtSTOllY or ROME. Tol. 11,, Bool.it to M, 

J. *5CHYLUS. Br.ii0.u~..ii. (VraiiM.) 

3. ftRlSTOTLES RHETORIC AND POETIC. Wllh Eiuniii«loi 

t, UVY^ HISTORY OF ROME. Vnl.TIt„Boolaa7loS6. 

2 & 14. EURIPIDES. I'M"! Un T"! eiT Ihadorf. Is 3 Vuli. 

3. VIRGII. Uf ■>>riD>ol', Kc* IMltlM, Hdied. (Prin 3i, S.(.1 

i, HORACE. »• Smah. K«r Edilun. Biviin]. (Price »j. SJ.} 

B. AHISTOTLES ETHICS. Bj P«o». B- W. Budhsh. of Kins'' t 

T. CICERO'9 OFFICES. [Old Ago. FriendtUip, SelplD*! Dnia, Pmdon 



I. III. 



enida, Cnijlu.. « 



. C^uihjileiDiii 



I. HOMEI'S lUAD. 
) PLATO. 



IV. By 0. Buuu, K,K. [Fhilgbni, CI 

1, tnd Ten oOiBr DlalorB«.] 

D. B/H.T.&ILEY.^.A. Complete Id ST< 



Chimudel, lAeha, Ikl B 



lioBtr.J.S.W 






;. 30, ai, t> 84. CICEROB ORATIONS. Bj C. D. Yoso 

(Vol. ieonliuB. >1h llie Bhetotfail I'iMM.) 
}. PIKOAR. Ilj ll.*B-soii W, Tl-rbm. Willi the Mttrioil Vi 
J. Pmro. VoLV, JljC. Buiimj.MJ^ (ThHLsw..] 
J, THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS. Bj 11. T, Biu:!, B.A 
I.JUVENAL PERSIUS, &e. Kf. <lie Bit. L. Eiim, U. 



" BoilN'riUUSTRATErilMm^^ 

I to e. LODCE-S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF OHEAT S 

BRITAIN. 8 Vulj (.Qj. B™. ilO fwlr.;!!. 
0, CRUIKSHANK'S THREE COURSES AND DESSERT, •ei'A BO ninilrttiatt, 
ID PICKERING'S RACES Of K\li,H,vi'hiiu-,innaPorlniiU{t:rCahnred^4.ti'i 

11. KITTOS SCRIPTURE LANDS, AND BIBUCAL ATLAS, "iA a* Min, 4 

12. W 

Haklt-finUSrit l^oiij injrof in.,, „ , , 

13. DIORON'S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY, «""'* liO (w«/i/-l EF.s«rf«jfj. U 

14. REDDING ON WINES, ^cv and Rcnni Edition, sfM Sa tHuHfid Vteialu 

10 & 16. ALLEN'S BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVV. NowEiliuqii. EhUttiI J 




THE BORROW] 
AN OVERDUE F 
RETURNED TO 

BEFORE THE lasi unic siajvii-cu 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 




